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CNDER  THE  CAIAIPA. 


By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Brooklyn,  April  26, 1879. 

The  last  year  has  been  prolific  in  fasci  - 
Dating  books  of  travel ;  but  none  of  them 
is  more  fascinating  than  Lady  Anne  Blunt’s 

Bedouins  of  the  Euphrates.”  Next  to 
Africa  comes  the  ancient  region  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  in  point  of  interest ;  and 
next  to  Stanley  comes  Lady  Blunt.  This 
bright  brave  Englishwoman  is  equally  a 
mistress  of  the  bridle  and  of  the  pen.  The 
way  in  which  she  races  her  Arabian  steed 
across  the  desert  in  pursuit  of  a  wolf,  must 
have  been  an  astonishment  to  the  Arabs. 
She  is  a  perfect  adept  in  horse-craft  (if 
there  be  such  a  word),  and  gives  a  world 
of  fresh  information  in  regard  to  those 
fleet  coursers  of  the  desert.  One  of  her 
Arabian  mares,  named  “  Tamarisk,”  was 
discovered  to  be  sick,  either  from  a  colic 
or  from  eating  too  much  barley.  Lady 
Blunt  tells  us  in  her  humorous  vein  that 
the  Bedouins  “tried  two  or  three  reme¬ 
dies.  First,  a  rope  was  tied  tight  around 
the  loins ;  then  she  was  walked  and  run 
about ;  then  her  tail  was  tied  up  with  a 
string ;  and  lastly,  Ismail  whispered  a 
verse  of  the  Koran  into  her  ear !  This 
seemed  to  do  her  good,  and  we  started.” 

Bible  students  will  be  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  Lady  Blunt’s  charming  volume  (which 
is  issued,  with  a  map,  by  the  Harpers).  It 
carries  us  back  to  the  mysterious  birth¬ 
place  of  the  human  race,  to  the  regions  in 
which  Noah  built  his  ark,  and  over  which 
Abraham  wandered  with  his  camels  and 
herds.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of 
Babel,  and  visit  Uz,  where  Job  held  his 
’sublime  conversations  with  the  Idumean 
sheiks.  Lady  Blunt  gives  us  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  tent-life  in  the  desert,  which  must 
be  very  similar  to  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs.  One  morning  Lady 
Blunt  and  her  husband  crossed  a  ridge, 
west  of  Tadmor,  and  came  suddenly  in 
Aiew  of  a  plain  that  was  covered  with  a 
countless  multitude  of  Bedouins  with  their 
tents  and  horses  and  camels.  The  tents 
were  estimated  at  20,000,  and  the  camels 
at  150,000!  These  were  the  Boala  tribe, 
the  most  powerful  descendants  of  those 
Ishmaelites  to  whom  Joseph  was  barter¬ 
ed  by  his  brethren.  They  swarm  up  ev¬ 
ery  Summer  from  Northern  Arabia,  and 
l>enetrate  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates. 

These  Bedouins  profess  no  religious 
creed  beyond  a  simple  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  God.  They  maintain  no  relig¬ 
ious  rites  and  have  no  orders  of  priest¬ 
hood.  Very  few  of  them  are  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  They  frequently  introduce  the 
name  of  God  into  their  conversation,  and 
when  they  take  the  solemn  “  oath  of  bro¬ 
therhood,”  they  raise  the  right  hand  and 
invoke  the  name  of  “Allah.”  This  vow  of 
brotherhood  binds  a  man  for  life,  and  is 
very  similar  to  the  covenant  which  Abra- 
liam  made  with  Abimelech  at  Beersheba. 
The  Bedouin  of  the  “  Hamad  ”  seems  to 
have  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  his 
wild  homeless  existence  is  neither  cheered 
with  a  hope  of  heaven  nor  shadowed  by  a 
dread  of  hell.  He  is  hospitable,  brave, 
and  true  to  his  oath  ;  this  is  the  sum  of 
his  religion.  Woman  is  more  honored 
than  among  the  Turks,  and  on  the  desert 
sexual  licentiousness  is  unknown.  The 
project  of  an  Euphrates  Valley  railroad  is 
pronounced  by  Lady  Blunt  and  her  hus¬ 
band  to  be  impracticable ;  but  they  rec¬ 
ommend  steam  navigation  on  the  ancient 
river  from  Mesquineh  (near  Aleppo)  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

This  fascinating  volume  is  only  another 
addition  to  the  accumulating  mass  of  liter¬ 
ature  which  conflrms  Scripture  narrative 
and  illustrates  Scripture  customs.  As  we 
devoured  this  story  of  wild  adventure 
among  the  herdsmen  of  Mesopotamia,  we 
were  carried  back  to  the  pages  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  We  see  again  Abraham’s  servant 
on  his  journey  to  find  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
with  the  ten  camels  which  kneel  down  be¬ 
side  the  well  while  Rebekah  fills  her  pitch¬ 
er  and  gives  them  drink.  We  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  raid  which  the  Sabeans  made 
upon  the  flocks  of  Job,  and  of  the  house 
in  Uz,  which  was  blown  down  by  the  hurri¬ 
cane  from  the  desert.  We  learn  that  the 
descendants  of  those  Sabeans  still  linger 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad,  and  still 
maintain  a  singular  bastard  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  has  come  down  to  them  by 
tradition.  The  \mchangeable  Orient  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  change.  Modern  ideas  are 
pushing  into  Mesopotamia ;  the  steam- 
whistle  is  already  heard  on  the  Euphrates ; 
and  the  land  of  Job  may  soon  be  as  thor¬ 
oughly  revolutionized  as  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  Lady 
Blunt  has  photographed  it  for  us  before 
modern  improvements  have  wiped  out  the 
remaining  resemblance  to  the  time  when 
Eliphaz,  Bildad  and  Zopher  held  high  con¬ 
verse  with  the  patriarch  under  the  shade 
of  the  palm  trees. 

I  have  used  up  so  much  of  my  sheet  on 
this  charming  book  that  I  have  but  a  small 
space  left  to  speak  of  the  new  “  Modera¬ 
tion  Society”  for  the  check  of  drunkenness. 
Like  my  friend  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  I 
am  gla-i  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried 
by  such  men  as  Peter  Cooper,  Dr.  Crosby, 
and  the  venerable  Thurlow  Weed— who 
has  exchanged  the  poUtical  caucus  for  the 


prayer-meeting.  If  the  advocates  of  this  j 
new  movement  will  have  the  good  sense 
not  to  run  their  heads  against  the  solid  j 
wall  of  total  abstinence  and  attempt  to  j 
overthrow  it,  we  teetotallers  will  wish  I 
them  success  in  their  efforts.  Let  them 
run  their  moral  machinery  in  their  own 
way ;  and  we  shall  run  ours  in  the  way 
which  God  has  hitherto  blessed.  If  theirs 
proves  to  be  the  better  way,  then  the 
world  will  be  the  gainer,  and  we  shall  be 
the  wiser.  There  is  room  for  us  all,  and 
need  for  us  all.  Our  J udah  shall  not  vex 
their  Ephraim  —  even  though  Ephraim 
looks  very  much  like  “  a  cake  not  turned.” 


“THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  LORD.” 

By  President  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College. 

The  old  church  is  still  standing.  It  does 
not  matter  what  “  old  church,”  for  there  is 
many  a  building  that  bears  the  familiar 
name  of  the  “  Old  Church.” 

Nor  is  this  a  verij  old  church.  At  least 
it  would  not  seem  so  i  n  Ne  w  England.  Less 
than  forty  years  ago  its  first  beam  was  laid, 
but  then  in  the  “  Wabash  Country  ”  men 
and  things  grow  old  fast. 

And  yet  this  church  has  had  a  history. 
As  Dr.  Wadsworth  once  said  of  the  Old 
Arch-street  church  in  Philadelphia,  “  the 
very  walls  and  pews  of  this  house  seem 
haunted  with  blessed  memories.” 

Some  famous  men  have  occupied  its  pul¬ 
pit.  Its  communion  has  included  some 
young  men  who  have  “  preached  the  Word 
with  power  ”  at  home  and  in  “  the  ends  of 
the  earth.” 

The  revivals  in  this  old  church  have 
sometimes  been  over-powering.  It  is  a 
plain  edifice,  but  it  has  helped  “  make  his¬ 
tory  ”  of  the  richest  and  best  kind. 

If  the  “  upper  room  ” — where  the  great 
congregation  meets — is  plain,  the  lower 
room,  or  “  the  basement,”  was  extremely, 
even  painfully,  plain.  Its  awkward  and 
comfortless  benches  and  pulpit  were  quite 
rude.  And  yet  “  the  basement  ”  has  histo¬ 
ries  also. 

There  the  saintly  old  Pastor  of  many 
years  quoted  David  and  Paul,  so  that  the 
words  seemed  “  brand-new  ”  and  very  won¬ 
derful.  There  Prof. - ,  the  elegant  Greek 

scholar,  and  the  sweet-souled  Christian, 
the  last  Wednesday  evening  he  met  with 
us,  repeated  and  expounded  the  words 
“  In  my  Father’s  House  are  many  man¬ 
sions.”  The  next  Saturday  he  was  sick, 
and  in  a  week  he  had  reached  “  my  Fa¬ 
ther’s  House.” 

And  there  that  veteran  Christian  Profes¬ 
sor,  who  had  helped  found  the  college — 
one  of  the  five  that  knelt  in  the  snow  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  built — Prof. 

- ,  was  wont  to  deliver  exhortations  full 

of  sweetness,  power,  and  faith. 

How  many  of  our  departed  saints  have 
helped  make  this  plaiu  “  basement  room  ” 
glorious.  It  is  not  gas,  nor  cedar  boards, 
nor  varnish,  nor  upholstery,  alone,  that 
can  make  “  the  place  of  prayer  ”  attractive. 
A  floor,  uncarpeted  it  may  be,  is  consecrat¬ 
ed  by  the  footsteps  of  saints,  and  a  mere 
cabin  may  become  “  the  house  of  God,  the 
gate  of  heaven.”  This  plain  basement 
room  was  such  an  one  in  the  esteem  of  a 
goodly  company  of  God’s  people. 

The  other  day  I  met  a  friend  who  had 
experience  of  that  room.  He  had  rarely 
allowed  a  meeting,  ever  since  the  house 
was  built,  to  convene  there  without  him¬ 
self  being  present.  He  had  been  in  every 
revival  there,  and  had  seen  hundreds  con¬ 
verted  there.  The  old  church — both  in  its 
upper  room,  and  its  basement — was  as 
dear  as  his  birth-place. 

Last  year  the  greatest  afiliction  of  his 
life  came  on  him.  And  he  now  comes  alone 
to  the  place  of  “  high  privilege.” 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  him,  and  he  show¬ 
ed  me  the  New  Year’s  greeting,  which  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  a  far  distant  western 
city,  sent  to  each  of  his  flock.  The  pastor 
had  sent  one  of  these  leaves  to  my  friend, 
and  on  it  were  the  words  “  Nevertheless 
THE  Foundation  of  the  Lord  standeth 
SURE.”  And  the  beautiful  leaf  with  its  in¬ 
scribed  words,  was  as  a  message  of  heaven 
to  the  afflicted  man. 

The  dear  one  gone,  the  shadow  over  the 
home,  the  tears,  the  sharp  sorrow,  all  add¬ 
ed  to  his  need  of  a  consoler.  And  he  came 
in  the  form  of  this  far-away  pastor,  who 
sent  the  printed  New  Year’s  greeting, 
“  Nevertheless  the  Foundation  of  the  Lord 
standeth  sure.” 

But  you  say,  “  The  old  church,  with  its 
ugly  basement  room”:  what  has  this 
New  Year’s  greeting  to  do  with  these 
rooms  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  pastor  who  sent  the  New  Year’s  greet¬ 
ing  to  my  friend,  was  converted  to  God  in 
that  basement  room. 

And  this  is  the  story  as  I  heard  it.  One 
night  there  was  a  meeting-  in  that  room, 
and  the  power  of  God  was  present.  It  was 
a  season  of  extraordinary  prayer.  People 
prayed  and  sung  and  wept  and  rejoiced. 
Many  unconverted  people  were  present, 
and  they  felt  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit. 

Among  them  were  two  ^oung  men,  am¬ 
bitious  to  excel  in  their  class  studies,  and 
to  vrin  distinction  in  their  societies.  They 
were  invited  to  remain  and  converse  with 
the  pastor  on  the  great  interest  of  their 
souls.  But  they  left  the  room  together, 
with  a  general  purpose  to  go  to  their  rooms. 

They  reached  the  first  street  comer, 
where  to  go  to  their  rooms  they  would 
turn  south,  but  they  turned  north.  They 
were  conversing  quietly,  and  yet  as  if  in 
trouble.  They  walked  northward  one 
square  and  then  turned  eastward,  still 


j  eagerly  conversing.  They  went  one  square 
eastward  and  then  turned  southward.  One 
j  square  more  and  they  were  in  front  of  the 
i  church,  and  it  was  a  natural  impulse  still 
I  to  pass  along  and  seek  their  rooms.  They 
stood  there  a  moment  as  if  hesitating,  then 
turned  the  corner,  and  entered  the  base¬ 
ment  room  they  had  left  a  little  while  be¬ 
fore.  And  they  did  not  leave  that  room 
until  they  were  rejoicing  in  a  new  found 
hope  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

It  is  a  simple  narrative,  and  yet  out  of 
the  incident  recorded,  grew  great  conse¬ 
quences.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  a  tithe  of 
them.  Among  them  was  this,  that  one  of 
the  two,  after  a  life  of  great  usefulness  and 
success  in  the  ministry,  joyfully  “  entered 
into  rest  ”  a  few  years  since.  For  him  the 
“  old  basement  ”  had  proved  to  be  “  the 
gate  of  heaven.” 

And  the  other  one  of  the  two  also  enter¬ 
ed  the  ministry,  and  has  “  made  full  proof  ” 
of  it.  He  has  been  a  power  in  the  pulpit. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  since  he  was  “  born 
again  ”  in  that  room,  he  has  become  at 
least  such  a  “  son  of  consolation  ”  as  to 
send  the  message  I  have  referred  to,  to 
one  who  greatly  needed  it.  And  it  was 
this,  “  The  Foundation  of  the  Lord  stand¬ 
eth  sure.” 


MANSE  VS.  PARSONAGE. 

By  Lyman  WMting,  D.D. 

A  good  abode  for  any  minister  is  one 
owned  by  the  Church,  and  not  named  on 
any  insatiate  rent-book  ;  and  so  good  a 
thing  deserves  a  right  good  name.  Pater¬ 
nal  Presbyterianism  had  rare  good  sense 
in  a  great  many  things,  one  of  which  was 
the  name  it  gave  to  the  minister’s  home. 
Manse  was  the  almost  universal  name,  of 
old.  The  modern,  and  quite  American 
Parsonage,  is  no  more  an  improvement 
than  are  some  other  modern  and  Ameri¬ 
can  emendations  put  upon  it. 

Parsonage  is  literally  parson- luasre,  or 
wages — the  hire  of  the  parson  ;  as  broker¬ 
age  means  wages  of  the  broker  ;  wharfage, 
pay  for  wharf-rent ;  mileage,  pay  for  the 
cost  of  travelling  so  many  miles. 

True  enough  it  is  often  a  distressingly 
large  proportion  of  the  minister’s  stipend  ; 
but  that  sense  of  the  term  is  neither  com¬ 
fortable  to  the  minister  nor  creditable  to 
the  people,  and  it  gives  a  hard,  mercenary 
sense  to  the  term,  at  best.  Fasten  a  pla¬ 
card  of  it  on  your  door  and  see  if  it  is 
agreeable.  Then  “  parson  ” — the  first  part 
is  of  no  biblical  ancestry,  and  is  a  name  of 
rather  poor  repute  both  in  its  derivation, 
and  the  company  it  has  commonly  been 
found  with  in  English  literature.  Parson, 
the  parsoii  literally  ;  a  sort  of  slang  satire 
at  the  ignominious  popish  priesthood  of 
the  dark  ages.  It  smells,  to  the  scholar, 
of  the  deserved  infamy  of  which  it  was 
born,  and  has  hardly  yet  got  much  above 
its  birth-rank  in  the  household  of  English 
words.  Scorn  and  derision  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  to  this  day  use  parsons  as  a 
slang  term.  So  both  parts  of  the  com¬ 
pound  parson-age,  are  of  such  ill  omen 
when  perched  on  a  godly  home,  that  we 
rather  wish  to  fray  it  away. 

Manse,  the  old  Presbyterian  name,  is 
from  the  root  yielding  “  mansion  ”  and 
“  manor  ” ;  specially  an  abiding  place,  a 
permanent  home  [Lat.  maneo]  (not  suited 
indeed  to  itinerant  work).  And  sweet  is 
its  Gospel  kinship,  specially  with  that  en¬ 
chanting  perspective  seen  in  John  xiv. 
“  In  my  Father’s  house— many  manses  ” 
were  as  exact  a  term  as  “  mansions  and 
if  our  new  version  should  elect  the  primi¬ 
tive  monosyllable  manse,  in  place  of  the 
two-syllable  and  rather  regal  mansion, 
who  could  but  approve  ?  Any  way,  a  de¬ 
vout  minister  of  Jesus  may  make  his 
home,  whatever  name  it  goes  by,  a  sweet 
prophecy  of  the  manses — the  never- to-be 
changed  abodes  of  the  “  Father’s  house  ”  ; 
and  to  me,  just  to  use  that  name  now,  goes 
a  little  way  in  helping  on  the  endeavor. 
It  may  help  somebody  else. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


GROWING  OLD  GRACEFULLY  AND  HAPPILY. 

I  have  passed  the  milestone  in  life’s  jour¬ 
ney  which  marks  three  score  and  ten.  I 
must  be  growing  old.  If  I  would,  I  cannot 
stop  nor  slacken  the  rolling  wheels  of  time. 
“The  only  alternative  of  growing  old  is  dying 
young.”  So  says  the  proverb.  But  there  is 
another  choice  before  me,  which  may  take 
away  all  the  pang  in  the  thought  of  growing 
old :  I  may  choose  to  grow  old  so  gracefully 
and  happily  that  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the 
very  shore  of  immortal  youth  a  spirit  full  of 
vigor  and  peaceful  joy.  To  this  delightful 
task  I  am  now  guiding  myself.  I  am  trying 
to  be  reconciled  meekly  and  amiably  to  all 
the  ills  that  come  with  old  age.  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  fret  nor  murmur  because  I  did 
not  die  young,  nor  because  life  at  three  score 
is  not  what  it  was  at  one  score.  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  adapt  myself  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  not  to  feel  unhappy  when  some 
ill-bred  people  forget  that  the  hoary  head  has 
any  claim  to  respect.  I  am  determined  not  to 
cease  living  for  some  benevolent  end,  and  to 
resist  all  temptation  to  crawl  into  the  shell 
of  sloth  and  sclflshunss.  I  am  determined  to 
maintain  my  trust  in  that  gracious  Providence 
that  hds  been  with  me  from  youth,  and  now 
compasses  my  path. 

Besides  cherishing  such  purposes,  why  may 
I  not  seek  some  consolation  from  a  humble 
retrospect  of  life’s  labors  and  achievements  ? 
I  might  grumble  and  make  bitter  complaints 
over  my  many  failures.  I  might  make  myself 
unhappy,  and  become  a  great  annoyance  to 
my  friends,  by  rehearsing  my  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  dreams  of  my  youth  have  never 
come  to  pass.  The  air-castles  built  in  col¬ 


lege  halls  have  long  since  passed  away  like  j 
the  vapor.  But  a  serious  and  earnest  life  has  ! 
not  been  in  vain,  though  far  from  huniftxn  ! 
greatness  and  glory.  And  why  has  the  dispo-  | 
sition  been  given  to  those  who  live  beyond  | 
three  score  years,  to  look  back  and  fondly 
dwell  on  the  past?  Not  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  offensive  on  account  of  garrulity,  nor 
that  they  may  intrude  their  experiences  on 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  hear.  But  is  it 
not  a  kind  provision  of  Providence  that  one’s 
declining  years  may  be  cheered  by  memories 
of  battles  fought  and  won,  and  of  seed  sown 
and  harvested  ? 

In  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years,  I  have 
seen  something  of  the  shady  side.  But  I 
love  now  to  dwell  most  on  the  sunny  side. 

I  love  to  sing  the  songs  of  praise  and  tri¬ 
umph,  and  why  should  I  go  mourning  and 
singing  dirges  all  the  way  to  the  grave  ?  I 
am  hoping  to  meet  in  a  better  life  many  loved 
ones  gone  before,  and  to  receive  a  welcome 
from  Him  who  has  been  my  refuge  and 
strength.  J.  A.  R. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  DISCUSSION 

Between  a  well  known  Minixter  and  Charles 
Darwin,  on  “The  Origin  tif  Man.” 

By  John  D.  Sherwood. 

CHARLES  DARWIN. 

A  protoplastic  chaos,  million  ages  now. 

Erupted  out  with  one  chronlstlc  blow 
A  Pulp  Initial  which  did  then  assume 
Self-working  ijower— just  like  a  live  mushroom — 
Which,  grappling  by  its  feelers  cubic  waste, 

Oathered  from  nothing  a  gelid,  llm]>ld  paste 
Which,  stirring  through  the  aeons,  came  at  last 
By  countless  wriggles.  In  a  monkey’s  form  re-cast. 
Whence,  standing  strait,  and  sloughing  off  its  hair. 
And,  passing  through  the  stages  of  the  polar  bear. 

The  catamount,  the  tiger  and  all  the  Barnum  tribe— 
Plucking  from  each  a  quality  or  bribe — 

It  grew  at  length  by  a  wild  dance— a  shrewd  can-can — 
Into  that  puzzling  mystery,  a  Man  I 
What  say  you.  Doctor,  of  such  origin  ? 

DR.  o.  B.  c. 

Just  as  well  make  him  out  of  watered  gin  I 
A  horse  hair  In  a  bottle— tadpole-worm — 

Which  gains  In  fancy  strength  by  every  squirm  I 
But,  whence  came  the  protoplasm,  pulp,  paste,  mush¬ 
room. 

The  germs  of  Life  you  so  coolly  here  assume  ? 

Who  made  these  germs  ?  who  gave  them  motion  ? 

Nay  I  who  gave  you  thoughts  to ‘'evolve’’  e’en  this 
poor  notion  ? 

I’m  content  with  Genesis — with  the  man  of  God’s 
making. 

While  you  rattle  your  box  and  think  by  much  shaking 
You  can  rattle  the  Lord  out  of  the  world  He  created 
And  go  down  to  the  mud  and  get  yourself  mated 
With  Inanimate  things  I  I  prefer  to  be  the  King’s  son 
To  some  galvanized  paste — some  son-of-a-gun  I 
Mr.  Darwin !  you  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  ralre 
For  your  ancestor  I  I  have  the  Lord  for  my  sire : 

You  to  wriggle  with  toads  and  take  a  new  deal 
With  apes,  fishes,  newts  and  the  electrical  eel. 

I’m  content  with  God’s  creative  flat  to  stand. 

Hie  creature.  His  son,  near  His  own  right  hand. 

The  heir  of  the  worlds  His  Spirit  has  made : 

I’ll  leave  it  to  you  with  the  monkeys  to  trade  1 
DARWIN. 

But  “  Evol’v'on,"  good  Doctor!  Evolution’s  the  thing 
From  chaos  all  order  and  i)erfectlon  to  bring. 

In  this  Nineteenth  Century  your  Moses’  “  no  go’’ : 
And  Genesis  now  is  of  all  reading  tco  slow. 

DR.  c. 

Mr.  Darwin !  you  may  stretch  out  creation  very  long 
and  most  thin 

Yet  you  must  still  concede  that  all  had  an  origin  I 
You  may  pile  uit  a  world  with  great  trouble  and  pain ; 
But  whence  do  you  get  the  very  first  grain  ? 

"Evolve’’  me  that,  Mr.  Darwin!  from  your  fanciful 
brain ! 

Englewood,  .V.  J.,  April  28th,  1879. 


LETTER  FROM  BO.STON. 

Fanenil  Hall  for  the  Freedmen. 

The  old  Bay  State  has  always  had  an  ear 
for  suffering  humanity,  and  never  more  than 
now,  when  the  cry  comes  up  from  millions  of 
men  who,  emancipated  from  slavery  and  in¬ 
vested  with  all  the  honors  and  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens,  still  find  themselves  oppressed,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  cruel  wrongs  and  sufferings  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  but  in  flight.  Bos¬ 
ton’s  sympathy  with  these  exiles  found  free 
and  fitting  utterance  in  Faneuil  Hall  on 
Thursday  last,  when,  at  noonday,  the  old  Cra¬ 
dle  of  Liberty  was  packed  as  when  treason 
and  rebellion  were  menacing  the  very  life  of 
the  nation.  Governor  Talbot  presided,  and 
in  a  brief  address  set  forth  the  occasion  of  so 
great  a  gathering,  and  sounded  the  keynote 
of  the  meeting.  It  was  no  common  event,  he 
said,  that  had  so  stirred  the  heart  of  Boston 
and  of  Massachusetts.  The  colored  people 
of  the  South,  in  despair  of  protection  from 
the  Government  which  they  fought  to  save, 
are  risking  sickness,  starvation  and  death,  in 
search  of  friends  and  free  homes.  It  was  not 
his  duty  now  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  em¬ 
igration.  This  question  could  afford  to  wait 
for  a  solution.  When,  a  few  months  since, 
the  South  w'as  in  terror  and  distress  from  the 
ravages  of  pestilence,  the  North  sent  speedy 
and  generous  relief,  and  left  the  philosophy  of 
the  trouble  to  a  litter  time.  We  are  to-day 
face  to  face  with  great  want  and  suffering, 
and  our  first  duty  is  to  hasten  to  the  rescue. 
Let  us  then  supplement  our  kind  words  with 
an  amount  of  material  aid  that  shall  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  Bay  State  and  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven,  Methodist 
Bishop  of  Georgia,  after  which  came  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  committee,  read  by  Mr.  Trot¬ 
ter  (colored),  and  this  was  followed  by  reso¬ 
lutions  rehearsing  the  wrongs  of  the  Freed¬ 
men,  and  saying  that  we  welcome  this  their 
exodus  as  evincing  an  unconquerable  deter¬ 
mination  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom ;  that 
we  recognize  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
movement  of  these  people  from  their  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage ;  that  we  see  in  this 
event  the  promise  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  a 
groat  and  troublesome  national  question ;  that 
this  exodus  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  party  politics  and  encouraged  chiefly  as 
a  measure  of  mercy  and  necessity  to  the  flee¬ 
ing  people ;  and  appealing  to  the  good  people 
of  Boston  and  New  England  for  prompt  and 
liberal  pecuniary  aid. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  was  next  intro¬ 
duced,  and  in  a  speech  of  twenty  minutes  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Southern  rebellion,  the  war  and 
its  sacrifices,  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  ne¬ 
groes,  Emancipation  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Freedmen  since,  the  existence  of  armed  bod¬ 
ies  in  the  South,  and  a  determination  to  crush 
out  the  negro  as  a  political  power.  It  is  the 
same  now,  he  said,  as  in  1861,  a  struggle  for 


political  supremacy.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  the  votes  in  the  South  had 
been  honestly  counted,  we  should  have  had 
Republican  majorities  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  present  Democratic 
majority  is  based  on  unparalleled  fraud  and 
usurpation.  As  for  the  negro,  he  said,  we 
ought  to  bo  thankful  to  God  that  these  four 
millions  of  people  are  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
to  remember  that  the  blow  which  falls  on 
them  falls  on  us.  These  people  remember 
that  their  freedom  is  due  to  the  Republican 
party,  but  neither  they  nor  wo  are  to  trust 
those  stragglers  from  the  party  who  tell  us 
that  all  will  come  round  right  at  last  even 
if  nothing  is  done.  He  would  trust  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization  so  long  as  it  defends 
the  principles  of  perfect  equality  before  the 
law  for  all  citizens  of  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions,  and  no  longer.  Wo  ‘should  not  take 
promises  in  place  of  fulfilment.  Every  man 
who  has  a  right  to  vote  ought  to  bo  protected 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  use 
of  that  right,  and  no  man  should  ever  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  a  scat  in  Congress  whose  re¬ 
cord  is  clouded  with  a  suspicion  of  fraud. 
Mr.  Boutwell  closed  with  a  recommendation 
of  aid  for  the  fugitives,  and  a  sharp  rebuke 
of  the  crimes  which  have  caused  their  flight. 

General  Banks  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
it  need  not  bo  said  that  his  presence  was 
greeted  with  rounds  of  applause.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  is  always  ready,  eloquent,  and  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  in  the  present  instance,  the 
occasion  fitted  his  deepest  convictions,  and 
drew  out  his  best  powers  of  argument  and 
appeal.  Ho  cannot  bo  reported  in  the  brief 
space  allowed  me. 

Next  came  Mr.  C.  N.  Stanley,  a  colored  citi¬ 
zen  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  delegate  from  that 
city  to  Washington,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
in  behalf  of  the  suffering  exiles.  His  fine  ap¬ 
pearance,  easy  and  impressive  manner,  and 
his  truly  intellectual  and  forcible  language 
and  style,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
vast  audience. 

Then  rose  Bishop  Haven  and  made  one  of 
his  characteristic  speeches — clear,  terse,  and 
sharp.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Georgian,  knew 
the  South  all  through,  and  went  on  to  state 
some  startling  facts,  but  checked  himself 
with  the  humorous  remark  that  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  tell  tales  out  of  school  and  then  go 
back  to  school  again  1  He  commended  to 
his  audience  the  book  of  Exodus  as  a  good 
illustration  of  what  is  passing  at  the  South. 
Pharaoh  wanted  the  Israelites  for  their  work, 
brick,  &c.,  just  as  the  South  wants  the  negro 
for  rice  and  cotton,  everything  but  his  vote. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Richard  T. 
Greener,  the  first  colored  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  after  which  a  reiief  committee  was 
appointed,  followed  by  a  letter  from  J.  W. 
Aldcn,  Esq.,  President  of  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Association,  stating  that  three  members 
of  that  Association  had  agreed  to  furnish 
each  a  section  of  040  acres  of  land  to  colored 
colonists,  giving  them  three  years’  use  of  the 
same  gratis,  and  hoping  that  other  parties 
would  furnish  other  sections  so  as  to  make  a 
township  six  miles  square. 

You  may  have  more  confidence  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  movements  if  I  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Alden  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  hardest 
workers  in  the  twenty-live  years  of  anti- 
slavery  conflict  that  preceded  the  rebellion, 
was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Joshua  Leavitt, 
the  Taj)pans  and  their  associates,  and  that  he 
survives  most  of  them  to  lead  off  this  effort 
for  the  help  of  the  down-trodden  negro  in  his 
last  desperate  effort  to  be  free.  There  can  be 
nothing  chimerical  or  deceptive  in  measures 
guided  by  such  a  veteran  in  this  sort  of  work 
and  the  tactics  demanded  by  it.  Puritan. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  F.  Breed,  D.D. 

Easter  is  once  more  past  and  gone,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  general  impression  that 
in  some  respects  the  matter  was  much  over¬ 
done.  It  is  well  no  doubt  for  the  Church  to 
take  advantage  of  an  occasion  when  the  mind 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  directed  to 
some  grand  event  in  Gospel  history  to  secure 
from  it  all  possible  spiritual  good.  But  even 
the  secular  papers  admonish  us  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  such  things  to  trespass  upon  both 
good  taste  and  piety.  The  New  York  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city 
wrote : 

“  The  leading  churches  now-a-days  issue  their 
programmes  for  Easter  in  much  the  same  style 
with  the  opera  and  other  musical  enterprises. 
Some  of  these  are  gorgeously  printed  in  red,  blue 
and  gold,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  the  names 
of  the  singers  as  prominent  as  on  the  regular  play 
bills.  Not  a  few  of  the  clergy  have  set  their  faces 
against  this  overdoing  of  things  by  the  organ  loft, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  reaction 
from  it  before  long,  just  us  there  is  now  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  excessive  use  of  floral  ornaments 
on  occasions  of  this  character,” 

The  New  York  Tribune  writes,  .with  not  un¬ 
merited  severity : 

“At  the  approach  of  Easter  and  Christmas  the 
journals  abound  with  preliminary  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  great  musical  attractions  in  prepa¬ 
ration  at  the  Church  of  St.  Verdi,  the  aria  that  is 
to  be  sung  by  a  prima  donna  from  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  pot-pourri  of  Italian  Mass  music 
arranged  for  the  occasion  by  the  distinguished 
organist  and  conductor.  The  newspapers  are 
privately  invited  to  puff  the  performance,  and  the 
critics  are  requested  to  say  a  few  good  words  for 
the  artists  and  the  director.  We  are  sure  to  And 
consequently  in  some  of  the  journals  a  compliment 
to  the  ‘  superb  rendering  of  the  Incarnatua  ’  by 
the  eminent  soprano,  or  praise  of  the  high  chest  C 
of  the  costly  tenor,  or  an  admiring  comment  upon 
the  popular  performer  who  delights  Coney  Island 
with  his  cornet-playing  in  the  season,  and  when 
not  otherwise  employed  hires  himself  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Banjo.  The  list  of  engagements  for 
the  choice  choirs  is  published  annually,  like  the 
catalogue  of  the  Mapleson  and  Strakosch  compa¬ 
nies  and  the  Son  Francisco  Ministrels.  And  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  newspapers  if  the  ‘  service  of 
song  ’  is  treated  like  a  theatrical  entertainment ; 
singers,  organists,  directors,  beg  for  such  notice, 
and  are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  get  it.” 

One  of  the  most  staid  and  respected  Metho¬ 
dist  churches  of  our  city  advertised  “  Easter 
celebration  by  the  Sunday-school ;  interest¬ 
ing  and  appropriate  exercises;  emblematic 
and  decorative  designs  in  flowers  and  gas.” 
And  one  of  our  excellent  Presbyterian  oburch- 
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es  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  win  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  promising  “Easter  anthems  by  full 
chorus.” 

Mr.  Worden’s  series  of  normal  Bible  lessons 
came  to  a  very  pleasant  close  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  14tli  ult.  The  course  of  twelve 
lessons  embraced  Bible  Study ;  the  Bible  and 
its  Books — its  Origin  and  Inspiration;  the 
Four  Gospels;  the  Life  of  Jesus,  &c.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course,  Mr.  Worden  so  found  his  way 
into  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  large 
body  of  teachers  in  attendance,  that  they  in¬ 
vited  him  to  a  social  meeting  at  the  close. 
He  came  in  all  simplicity,  to  be  encountered 
by  a  speech,  a  purse  of  gold,  a  magnificent 
basket  of  flowers  for  his  wife,  and  abundance 
of  very  gratifying  laudations  of  both  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  manner  of  his  instructions.  Mr. 
Worden  came  to  this  work  astranger,  and  ven¬ 
tured  upon  it  amidst  a  good  many  admoni¬ 
tory  shakings  of  doubtful  heads ;  his  success 
therefore  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying. 

Our  Board  of  Publication  is  now  ready  to 
inform  the  General  Assembly  of  its  year’s 
work,  and  to  say  to  the  Assembly  that  through 
this  agency  it  has  put  into  the  tide  of  printed 
thought  in  the  land,  say  550,000  volumes  of 
literature  that  is  not  only  free  from  moral 
impurity,  but  full  of  soul-purifying,  soul-sav¬ 
ing  truth.  Its  seventy  missionaries  have  sold 
upwards  of  68,000  volumes,  and  given  away 
upwards  of  27,500  volumes,  and  upwards  of 
4,600,000  pages  of  tracts.  They  have  also 
made  upwards  of  84,000  pastoral  visits,  read¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures,  holding  religious  conver¬ 
sation,  and  praying  with  the  families.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  pastoral  work  is 
done  in  fields  destitute  of  other  means  of 
grace.  The  Board  will  say  to  the  Assembly 
“  Never  did  the  divine  spirit  give  plainer  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  excellence  of  their  work,  or 
signify  His  approval  by  more  numerous  and 
marked  conversions.”  Would  that  our  sev¬ 
enty  were  five  times  seventy. 

The  Talmage  Trial. 

On  Thursday,  April  17th,  I  ventured  to  at¬ 
tend  the  already  celebrated  “  Talmage  tri¬ 
al”  in  the  goodly  city  of  Brooklyn.  I  say 
“  ventured,”  because  to  one  who  knew  of  that 
trial  only  through  the  newspapers,  there  was 
obviously  some  possible  peril  in  the  act.  The 
place  of  trial  had  become  familiarly  known 
as  the  “bear-garden,”  the  “  menagerie,”  &c. 
Indeed,  almost  the  first  question  address¬ 
ed  to  me  in  Brooklyn  was  “  Are  you  going  to 
the  menagerie  ?”  Well,  under  the  watch  and 
w’ard  of  a  stalwart  member  of  the  church,  I 
not  only  went  to  the  “  menagerie,”  but  even 
ventured  to  a  seat  in  perilous  proximity  to 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence, 
though  I  knew  that  if  any  pistols  were  fired 
or  shillelahs  brandished,  my  risk  was  not  a 
small  one. 

After  prayer  two  papers  were  read,  one 
from  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  other  from  Dr.  Tal- 
mago,  respecting  their  former  differences.  A 
discussion  followed  upon  the  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  fourth  specification.  Another  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  a  motion  to  take  no 
more  testimony  on  the  fourth  specification. 
These  discussions  occupied  the  whole  after¬ 
noon.  They  w’ere  marked  on  either  side  by 
the  earnestness  of  men  who  felt  that  they  had 
important  work  in  hand,  but  with  scarce  a 
momentarj'  exception  they  wore  conducted 
with  dignity,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  Christians.  In  the  audience  there 
were  in  two  or  three  instances  manifestations 
of  applause  or  dissent.  The  whole  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind  that  afternoon,  was  that  of 
profound  satisfaction  that  the  fury  of  passion, 
of  which  I  had  read  so  much,  had  almost  died 
away,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  trial 
would  be  marked  only  by  scenes  such  as  the 
Christian  world  could  road  of  without  painful 
chagrin.  What  then  was  my  amusement, 
when,  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day  I  read 
such  astounding  headings  as  these  :  "Stormy 
— A  Tempestuous  time  in  the  Brooklyn  Ibesby- 
tery — The  most  exciting  day  of  the  Talmage  Tri¬ 
al — A  heated  and  passionate  debate — Threats  of 
star-chamber  proceedings — The  Moderator  re¬ 
signs.” 

In  another  paper :  “  The  session  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  more  personal  feeling  and  acrimony 
than  has  been  exhibited  before.”  And  in 
another,  when  the  prayer  was  offered,  no  one 
could  have  “  foretold  the  exciting  and  dis¬ 
creditable  scenes  that  were  to  follow.  The 
session  was  one  of  excitement  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.” 

In  reading  these  things  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
and  asked  myself  where  I  was.  General 
Sherman  says  that  after  he  has  read  a  few 
more  histories  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  he 
shall  begin  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any 
battle  of  Shiloh.  And  I  protest  that  when  I 
had  read  these  accounts  of  this  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  began  to  ask  myself  where  I  had 
spent  the  preceding  afternoon. 

Farther  on  I  read:  “Dr.  -  sharply  re¬ 

torts.”  There  was  no  “  sharp  retort.”  Again, 

“  Dr. - broke  out.”  Again,  “  Loud  cries  of 

order.”  In  both  these  cases  the  impression 
produced  by  the  report  is  very  erroneous, 

very  highly  exaggerated.  Again,  “  Dr. - 

angrily,”  and  again,  “  more  angrily.”  There 
was  in  neither  case  a  sign  of  anger.  The 
threat  of  “  star  chamber  proceedings,”  was  a 
motion  to  meet,  with  all  the  reporters  pres¬ 
ent,  and  seventy-five  people  from  without, 
admitted  by  tickets. 

One  paper  had  it  “The  moderator  leaves 
the  chair  in  disgust.”  The  moderator  did 
leave  the  chair,  for  he  rose  to  address  the 
court.  Is  it  common  in  Brooklyn  when  one 
rises  to  speak,  that  he  take  his  chair  with 
him?  The  “disgust”  is  a  brilliant  bit  of 
imagination. 

On  the  whole,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
they  who  wish  to  obtain  anything  like  an  ac¬ 
curate  impression  of  what  goes  on  in  that 
court,  must  either  contrive  to  be  present 
each  in  propria  personae,  or  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  new  dictionary  and  study  up  the  defini¬ 
tions  somewhat  as  follows:  “Moderator  re¬ 
signs  ” ;  moderator  informs  the  court  that  in 
a  certain  contingency  he  must  resign.  “On 
his  feet  in  an  instant”;  rises  deliberately. 
“Springs  to  his  feet”;  califlly  takes  the 
floor.  "Angrily”;  with  decent, self-restrain¬ 
ed,  manly  earnestness.  “A  heated,  passion¬ 
ate  debate  ” ;  a  debate  earnest,  but  without 
either  heat  or  passion. 
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‘*‘®  tationsfrom  his  writings,  the  Book  of  Esther  LOGICAL  MISCOXCEPTIOXS.  “Them  that  honor  mo  I  will  honor.”  From  an  orgimization,  four  years  old,  and  eonsTderablv 

that  he  published.  This  work  is  clear  in  con-  had  been  selected  as  the  literarj'  studj*  of  the  By  Rev.  John  Waugh.  the  churches  in  the  township,  seven  young  above  the  pro  rata  amount  raised  by  richer  and 

-  .  -  :  _  _  .  ^  demning  Arianism,  and  holding  the  doctrine  evening.  In  the  Baptist  E.xaminer  and  Chronicle  of  men  have  entered  the  Gospel  ministry.  One  older  societies  in  other  Presbyteries.  Rev.  Henry 

THB  niriTARIANISM  OP  JOHH  ITILTOH  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Mr.  G.  W.  Martin  of  Union  Theological  April  10th  and  17th,  we  have  two  able  articles  of  them,  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  is  a  Baptist  mis-  of  the  Spencer  church  followed  this  re- 

VEKSUB  DE.  CHAHHIKH.  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  as  it  was  then  Seminary  (the  assistant  of  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,)  by  Rev.  William  C.  Wilkinson,  upon  “How  sionary  in  India,  now  reaping  a  glorious  har-  Po^'^tth  an  excellent  address. 

Dear  Evangelust :  The  life,  character,  and  now  held  by  Trinitarians.  The  char-  gave  a  sketch  of  the  secular  history  of  the  Baptist  practice  would  have  prevented  the  vest  of  souls  won  to  Christ.  B.  W.  C.  to  the  subject 

opinions  of  William  Ellery  Channing  have  and  spirit  of  this  work  is  well  brought  Persian  Monarch ;  which  Mr.  Marshall  follow-  Papacy.”  He  emphasizes  tlie  statement  that  - - -  Rev.  Stephen  Vorhis  of  Spencer  onrof^^^^^ 

been  made  especially  prominent  of  late.  This  prayer  near  its  close— a  prayer  ed  up  with  word  pictures  of  the  court  and  ..not  immersion  for  baptism,  but  baptism  SUISTDAY  SCHOOL  WORK  A  MEANS  OP  CULTURE  ministers  of  this  ijody,  and  the ’addresses  wereby 

has  been  done  by  the  remarkable  and  wide’y  the  most  devout  and  sublime  that  ever  times  of  King  Ahasuerus,  gathered  from  vari-  only  to  actual  converts,  is  the  real  chief  dis-  -  of  Bowles 

reported  conversations  held  in  Boston  during  fell  from  human  lips :  “  Thou,  therefore,  that  ous  sources,  and  interspersed  with  passages  tinguishing  tenet  of  Baptists.”  The  secular-  schoolmates,  middle-aged  men.  After  piissing  a  very  hearty  resolution  of  thanks 

the  past  season  of  which  Channing  was  the  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,  from  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  he  called  on  ization  of  the  Church  led  to  the  Papacy,  and  sm®®  uP®"  ^n  anniversary  to  pastor  Carr  and  his  peopl^e.  Presbytery  adjourn- 

nnd  in  which  icadinn-  men  hnt.h  pareiit  of  angcls  and  men !  Next,  Thee  I  im-  the  young  people  to  read  as  he  reached  the  this  secularization  was  accomnlished  bv  a  occasion  of  one  of  our  charitable  institutions,  ed  to  meet  at  Monterey,  Schuyler  county.  Sept.  15. 

among  the  Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox,  such  P^c^®-  Omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  appropriate  place  in  his  descriptive  narration,  force  working  within  the  structure  of  Chris-  interest  in  his  subject,  and  in  sym-  - - - 

asDrs  Bartol  Furness  Manning,  and  Joseph  remnant  whoso  nature  Thou  didst  as-  He  also  showed  them  God’s  work  through  tlanity— the  baptism  of  infants.  Infant  bap-  Pat^J' with  the  work,  one  of  them  made  an 

Cook  of  Boston  Bellows  and  Deems  of  New  sume.  Ineffable  and  Everlasting  Love !  And  Esther,  although  God’s  name  is  not  to  be  tism  introduces  into  the  very  law  of  the  «^^«fress,  finished,  eloquent,  and  effective.  ^  _ 

York,  took  a  ciinspicuous  part.  Also  by  the  ^hou.  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  infini-  found  in  the  book.  The  connection  of  the  Church’s  growth  wldch  adopts  it,  a  force  of  li®^c“c<J  with  pleasure  and  sur-  Christian  IntelliirenePr  •  * 

services  in  Newport  R  I.  on  the  7th  inst.,  tude.  Illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  Book  of  Esther  with  secular  literature  as  in  degeneration.  Baptist  churches  avoid  this  P^lse,  and  at  its  close  said  “A - ,  I  did  not  .  ^  very  pomt- 

commemorative  of  the  99th  anniversary  of  created  things!  One  Tri-personal  Godhead !  Racine’s  drama,  and  with  music  as  in  Handel’s  tendency,  and  sustain  sound  doctrine  by  ad-  know  you  could  make  such  a  good  speech.”  ,  ^  ,  ges  toe  soundness  of  the  Sun- 

Channing’s  birth  there  These  services  were  ^®®k  upon  this  Thy  poor  expiring  Church.’  Oratorio,  were  also  pointed  out,  and  the  mitting  only  the  truly  regenerate.  The  Ro-  y®^  know  why  I  can  make  a  speech,  Lesson  on  the  53d  of 

attended  and  contributed  to  by  men  distin-  —Hilton’s  Prose  Works,  volume  2,  page  417.  young  people  led  to  see  tlie  intellectual  as  man  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek,  the  Luther-  y®“  ''  Because  I  stayed  in  the  Sun-  Isaiah.  The  exposition  is  by  Rev.  C.  H. 

guished  in  letters  and  otherwise  from  a  wide  There  are  two  other  works  of  this  year,  well  as  the  spiritual  beauty  of  this  portion  of  an,  together  with  those  of  New  England,  be-  ^*‘y'®chool,  and  you  cleared  out.”  Toy>  D.D.,  and  its  tenor  is  certainly  quite 

circle,  such  as  Governor  Van  Zandt,  the  poet  “  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy  ”  and  “  Of  Refor-  the  holy  writings.  One  young  girl  was  pres-  came  thus  corrupted.  Then  he  adds I  ask  The  rejoinder,  though  uttered  in  a  joke  as  apart  from  that  usually  heard  in  evangel- 

Longfellow,  the  philosophers  Emerson  and  mation  in  England,”  both  of  which  are  equal-  ent  who  remarked  to  a  friend  that  in  view  of  objectors  to  my  argument  to  produce  an  in-  ^ke  two  friends  grasped  hands  warmly,  con-  ical  quarters.  We  quote  a  paragraph 

Aloott,  President  Eliot  and  Professors  b’  positive  in  condemning  Arianism  and  this  literary  meeting  she  had  “  sat  down  and  stance  of  the  other  kind,  namel}%  an  instance  ^*^kis  more  than  a  grain  of  sense.  There  may  from  our  contemporary’s  protest : 

Hedge  and  Peabody  of  Harvard,  Oliver  Wen-  avowing  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  the  read  the  whole  Book  of  Esther  from  beginning  of  a  Church  that  has  become  secularized  (and  ke  effort  and  self-denial  in  faithful  and  per-  The  chapter  is  universally  and  properly 

dell  Homes,  James  T,  Fields,  William  Loyd  Son  as  a  Scripture  doctrine.  Beginning  at  this  to  end.”  that  has  continued  afterwards  to  be  a  Church)  ®®'^cring  Sunday-school  work,  but  the  truth  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  sufferings. 

Garrison  James  Freeman  Clarke  Edward  time,  there  follows  a  succession  of  works  for  a  “  Sowing  the  seed  by  the  wayside  high,  through  the  working  of  a  force  exterior  to  the  the  teacher  who  gets  the  most  benefit,  the  burial,  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of 

Everett  Hale,  Robert  Colyer  and  others  equal-  Period  of  thirty  years,  or  till  1671,  all  in  har-  O  what  shall  the  harvest  bo  ?  ”  organization  of  the  Church  itself.  One  such  marmot  handle  year  after  y®ar  the  grand  our  ^ 

ly  distinguished.  The  object  of  this  gather-  mony  with  this  of  1641.  Those  works  appear-  It  is  in  the  hope  that  the  methods  suggest-  instance  would  be  fatal  to  my  argument.  I  wonderful  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  become  n^tiS  Lessons  S  a  CSeev  of 

Ing  was  both  to  commemorate  Dr.  Channing’s  ed  not  all  at  or  near  the  beginning  or  close  of  ed  by  the  foregoing  sketch  maybe  of  use  to  know  of  none,  but  I  freely  expose  myself  to  familiar  with  its  glowing  imagery,  and  its  Saviour.”  It  hi  Sore  than 

birth,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  this  period,  but  successively  throughout  its  some  Christian  worker,  whose  heart  is  reach-  be  confuted  with  an  example.”  simple  and  beautiful  stories,  without  a  widen-  any  other  passage,  gained  for  Isaiah  the 

more  notable  celebrations  of  his  centennial  whole  length.  Only  a  few  years  came  be-  lug  out  after  means  of  influence,  that  we  send  Our  Baptist  brother  only  looks  in  one  di-  growing  development  of  mind  which  of  Evangelical  Prophet.  It  has 

in  March,  1880,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  tween  any  two;  so  that  their  testimony  is  it  to  your  far  reaching  columns.  rectlon.  From  his  own  historic  standpoint  naturally  brighten  and  beautify  one’s  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Church 

wider  extension  of  Unitarianism,  of  which  continuous  and  unbroken.  That  Milton’s  We  understand  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Martin,  who  comes  the  ready  refutation.  He  will  confi-  and  give  ease  and  grace  in  discourse  from  the  beriming,  establishing  the  Mes- 

Dr.  Channing  is  in  New  England,  the  most  views  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  been  a  faithful  assistant  of  Mr.  Marshall  dently  assert  that  Christ,  His  Apostles,  and  epe"  all  other  subjects  and  questions. 

distinguished  representative.  In  connection  and  other  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  for  two  years,  soon  graduates  at  the  Union  the  Early  Church,  were  Baptists ;  never  ad-  As  a  student  with  no  particular  sense  of  re-  ojjhe  ^nptures  m 

with  these  services,  and  by  the  report  of  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  arc  di-  Theological  Seminary,  and  then  goes  to  his  mitted  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  only  ad-  sponsibility,  one  is  often  dull  to  learn  and  primarily  and  direcUy  a  prophecy  com 
them,  the  claim,  made  so  pronjinent  by  Dr.  rectly  contradictory  to  those  he  advocates  in  Western  home  to  engage  in  a  new  field  of  ministered  immersion  to  those  giving  evi-  ^rasp  even  the  outlines  of  a  subject,  cerning  the  godly  Israelites  and  remotely 

Channing,  that  John  Milton  was  a  Unitarian,  ‘Christian  Doctrine,’  is  as  plain  as  that  his  labor  for  the  Master.  His  large  Bible-class  dence  of  regeneration.  How  came  it  to  pass,  effort  to  make  another  see  clear-  applicable  to  the  Saviour,  This  is  the  ex- 

Is  brought  forward  again  words  are  the  true  expressions  of  his  views,  of  young  people  will  deeply  regret  to  lose  his  then,  that  out  of  this  Primitive  Baptist  Church  hecome  better  defined—  position  adopted  by  German  rationalists 

That  Milton  did  at  one  time  hold  Unitarian  But  this  testimony  does  not  close  with  1671.  valuable  and  faithful  services.  •  the  Papacy  began  to  show  itself  even  in  Paul’s  .  “  ^‘96^4^6  Passing  oVr  the  iip^  from  Jewish  interpreters,  both  intending 

hnC  when  w««  thi«_  It  is  unbrokcu  till  the  lost.  and  provcs  that  . -  -  --  time,  and  from  Constantine’s  secularization  «®®k‘"«  to  unfold  a  subject  m  its  length  to  weaken  and  if  possible  destroy  the  pow- 


Is  brought  forward  again.  words  are  the  true  expressions  or  nis  views. 

That  Milton  did  at  one  time  hold  Unitarian  But  this  testimony  does  not  close  with  1671. 
doctrines  is  admitted,  but  when  was  this —  It  is  unbroken  till  the  last,  and  proves  that 


time,  and  from  Constantine’s  secularization 
came  forth  the  three-crowned  Episcopate  of 


Qoctrines  is  aamiwea,  out  wnen  was  uiis-  -  -  -  — .  s  socumx.zat.ou  breadth,  and  to  bring  out  its  important  er  of  the  chapter  as  a  prophecy  in  regard 

when  he  was  a  man,  or  when  he  was  a  boy-  John  Milton,^  The  Defender  of  the  Liberties  (^OOD  SEWS  FROM  PERSIA.  came  forth  the  three-crowned  Episcopate  of  becomes  gradually  it  may  to  the  atoning  Redeemer.  One^  of  theedi- 

at  the  beginning,  or  at  the  end  of  his  illus-  of  England,  the  author  of  “Areopagitica  Wooster,  o.,  April  19,  i879.  Borne?  The  argument  is  like  that  of  High-  be  but  surely  a  well  ordered  store  house  in  tors  in  the  preceding  article,  noticing  the 

triouslife?  Dr.  Channing  maintains  that  it  and  “  Paradise  Lost,”  did  not  waver  much  ,  i  to-day  received  a  letter  churchism-that  Episcopacy  sustains  pure  stead  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  rubbish’.  in  connection  with  others,  very 

was  at  the  end.  In  his  elegant  review  of  less  change  and  deny  himself,  on  these  funda-  Oroomiah,  extracts  f  P"^®tico,  Presbyterianism  leads  Sunday-school  Instruction  foo^ev  deS“^^^ee^feommfnt^> 

Milton  in  1826,  soon  after  the  Christian  Doc-  mental  doctrines  of  revelation;  that  he  con-  f^om  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  your  read-  Jo  lax>ty  and  error;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  are  greater  and  better  than  ever  before.  The  positTon  L  a  base  sm^^ 

trine  of  John  Milton-the  work  that  contains  tinned  to  hold  ^  long  as  life  lasted  the  doc-  letter  is  dated  the  6th  ult.  He  says :  f  Church  dev-eloped  Ro-  international  Lessons  have  given  an  impulse  to  unbelieving,  Christ-hatfng  Jews  and  £- 

the  Unitarian  sentiments-appeared,  referring  trines  concerning  the  Son  of  God  and  the  ..  Saturday  came  a  note  from  Kasha  (pas-  must  have  been  Presbjdcrian  :  a  provided  material  which  Adel  neologiste.  ^ 

to  this  work  Channing  says:  “We  value  Holy  Spirit  he  advocated  in  Of  Reformation  ^eerza  of  Titrash,  so  simple  and  child-  conclusion  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended.  - 

Christian  doctrine  chiefly  as  showing  us  the  England,  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  Anl-  telling  of  their  week  of  special  religious  According  to  this  writer,  the  ordinance  of  reach  of  the  common  mind.  History,  poetry.  The  Baptist  Weekly  says  that  the  at- 

mind  of  Milton  on  that  subject,  which  above  madiersions.  Reasons  of  Church  Govern-  Kasha  Werda  helping,  and  how  the  infant  circumcision  must  have  been  the  seen-  science,  and  literature  are  brought  in  to  illus-  tempt  is  made  in  some  quarters,  to  belittle 

olo«’orP».dtaLo»t«a  Eeg.,i.  Hoiy  Spirit  with  thorn.  The  Churoh  was  tr.tc  Scripture  truths.  The  light  ot  the  best  the  migration  movement  reported  from 

elusions  such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of  ex-  in  lfi7i  never  so  stirred.  In  two  years  it  has  grown  nevertheless  the  promise  is  to  belle^ers  and  talent,  learning,  and  scholarship  of  the  coun-  several  of  the  Southern  States  : 


tensive  and  profound  research,  of  magnani¬ 
mous  efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country,  and 


ed,  in  1671. 

In  1673,  the  year  before  Milton’s  death,  he 


from  six  to  twenty  members.  They  labored  their  children ;  and  the  principles  of  every  try  is  thrown  upon  it.  Opposed  to  thi.s  view,  however,  are  the 

most  earnestly  from  house  to  house,  and  in  covenant  which  God  has  made  with  man,  in-  'pho  “  facility  with  which  human  creatures  published  reports  of  the  crowds  of  colored 


York.)  _  ,  ‘  tt  ..u  I  •  XL  .  'u.  “This  week  Kasha  Khoshaba  (of  Sherab^d) 

Not  satisfled  to  leave  the  subject  here.  Dr.  ®  ®  ®  '  ^  came  in,  telling  of  an  unprecedented  work  of 

Channing  returns  to  it  again  further  on,  and  ®  purpose,  ^bo  Lord  in  his  village.  .  .  .  With  difficulty  a 

viz:  to  define  what  is  true  religion,  what  is  ,  u  l  i  x  i,  u  xi  i  i  . 

aavs :  ,  ...  ,  ,  f  .  .  ,  ,  place  could  be  found  to  hold  the  one  hundred 

“We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  w  lo  are  o  e  oera-  fifty  souls  attending  services.  House  to 

a  sketch  of  Milton’s  strong  reasoning  against  c®’  ^ere  then,  if  anywhere,  we  expect  to  visitation  put  the  whole  village  in  a 


inquirers.  and  destiny,  so  that  from  faithful  parents  surely  it  will  be  a  great  reproach  to  the  next  and  pressing  their  way  on  to  Kansas.  The 

“This  week  Kasha  Khoshaba  (of  Sherabad)  there  will  succeed  faithful  children.  generation  if  it  does  not  show  greater  and  prompting  this  movement  seem 

came  in,  telling  of  an  unprecedented  work  of  - . 'v?'" -  .  .  .  wider  culture,  deeper  and  stronger  coiivic- 


hu'”o^“°nd“7o™S'’ttoM^"*1rotai!'mni?B  Mlllm^Tomra'ilon  all  ‘''®  ™8Pou»ll'»lty  »»  ono  talth  escape  knowledge”  Is  truly  woiidertul,  but  people  constantly  arriving  at  St.  Louis 

WorSrvolume  ?™Se  iZ“Bosfe"'Kfw  SwMc ‘T’the  S  Tork  ouwSiS  bv  "■  »«  “  '»  “>«  «■?■■■  W."”  Kansas.  The 

York.)  acknowledge,  IS  the  last  work  published  by  ..xhisweek  Kasha  Khoshaba  (of  Sherabad)  there  will  succeed  faithful  children.  generation  if  it  does  not  show  greater  and  prompting  this  movement  seem 

XT  X  xt  a  j  X  1  XU  v  xt  XV  John  Milton.  He  wrote  it  during  the  last  „  .  x  ,  i  x  ■  ,  i  ..  ..  ,  ,  .  .  to  be  various.  In  some  instances  accord- 

Not  satisfied  to  leave  the  subject  here.  Dr.  ,  ..  came  in,  telling  of  an  unprecedented  work  of  - . 'vr' -  .  .  .  wider  culture,  deeper  and  stronger  coiivic-  intx  frt  fho  t  xv,,,v.  ^i!rKa  u  il 

•  x  X  sx  •  »  _xu  j  year  of  his  life,  for  a  specific  purpose,  xu  t  u-  -h  xxt-.u  i«i  w  x.  .......  e  ....  .  mg  to  the  ot.  Louis  Globe,  it  is  the  expec- 

Cbanning  returns  to  it  again  further  on.  and  ^  religion  what  is  *‘‘®  ^  village.  .  .  .  With  difflcultya  THE  GOOD  SEED  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  tions  of  religious  tiuth  from  the  illuminating  tation  of  securing  land  and  money,  wMe 

'Says :  heresy  and  schism  and  who  are  to  be  tolerat-  P^®®®  ’^®  *'*®  °"®  Delaware,  Ohio,  April  21.  1879.  raJ's  which  the  last  few  years  have  thrown  all  speak  of  the  hard  conditions  under 

“We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  ,  „  xu„„  „  x  x  fifty  souls  attending  services.  House  to  ,  ,onq  „,,,i  hia  fwr.  i.r.va  upon  it.  whichtheycouldseenohopeofescapeex- 

a  sketch  of  Milton’s  strong  reasoning  agai^t  ’  s  ’ °  house  visitation  put  the  whole  village  in  a  /x-veivA  nnd  foiirteon  venr^  of  nffet  built  and  Realizing  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  cept  in  flight.  They  tell  of  the  extortion 

the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  find  the  real  opinions  of  John  Milton.  Our  f  ^  .j.,  Armenian  priest  hearinc  how  fourteen  3  ears  of  ag<.)  built  and  Sundav-school  teachimr  we  cannot  but  of  the  planters  ;  the  enormous  prices  they 

must,  however,  pause  a  moment  to  thank  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  quote  from  this  7..  ®  ^  cap  lest,  ca  g  w  occupied  the  first  log-cabin  in  Radnor  town-  ^  ‘’Chool  teaching,  \ie  cannot  but  charge  for  the  few  commodities  the  blacks 

‘If  s’;  to  how  he  elasses  Anabaptists,  were  so  „g  came  over,  am  nnd.ng  but  The  first  set-  toPk  with  a  leel.l.g  o(  co,npass,on  apon  those 

dS  unto  fea^  noT^rlSmart  Se  *«•"».  Armlnlans  and  Soclnlans  together  as  “  '‘-o  Bor™™,  nndgranU  tron.  the  Principality  ot  "  hose  hyes  are  so  ordered  that  they  e.nnot  ^  t^ey  have  been  held,  and  the  po- 

®x^"  _ ;r,x„  XU „xx„,„o„:..x  w„  wcnt  away  in  a  ragc.  The  Armenian  Koha  P..T-.n«viv.nr.i.a_n  rtvii.,-  enter  this  grand  arena.  What  can  we  think  litieal  wroncs  under  which  thev  have  been 


THE  GOOD  SEED  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Delaware,  Ohio,  April  21,  1879. 
In  1803  Henry  Perry  and  his  two  boys 


ship,  Delaware  county,  Ohio.  The  first  set- 


use  ;  the  frightful  “cut-throat”  contracts 


'arJ  Ihl  Arlans,  Arminians  and  Socinians  together  as  ^  ^emces.  emigrants  from  the  Principality  of  "’hose  lives  are  so  ordered  that  they  cannot  .^hjeh  they  have  been  held,  and  the  po- 

greatest  and  noblest  minds  of  modern  times,  errorists,  and  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  7  7  *^x  ^od  Western  Pennsylvania— a  relig-  ®’' ®f  arena.  a  can  we  in  litical  wrongs  under  which  they  have  been 

Sndwe  may  add  of  the  Christian  era,  as  wit.  can  only  say  that  in  this  his  last  work  John  (chmf  man)  forbade  our  pastor  s  entering  his  industrious,  and  enterprising  people.  ®^  those  who  from  idleness  and  sloth  will  suffering.  It  is  confessed  also,  by  the  white 

nesses  to  that  great  truth,  of  which,  in  an  v,.,,  v  ,  x  ij  house,  whereat  the  Kasha  went  into  the  next  in  iriq  «  incr  ni.an.u  was  i.niu  ipa  fli-sf  niar>f>  neglect  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  population,  that  this  exodus  continues  in 

humbler  and  n.frower  sphere,  we  desire  to  Milton  and  emndemns  sects  and  doc  Kuba’s whole  f.uni-  i7  hum  others,  Improving  their  talents,  and  raising  «Pito  of  all  their  efforts  to  arrest  It,  and 

be  the  defenders.  Our  trinitarian  adversaries  ton»thatheadvocatoinChnsUan  Doctrine.  ,  himself,  came  In _ The  papists  the  mh  ot  ttirtt  is-M  7  theiusolvcs  to  a  higher  level  of  Intelligence  tluit  even  patrols  cannot  cheek  this  Ude  ot 

3  names  He  declares  of  the  Trinity,  “In  Scripture  it  , _ ,  ,  xi  x  i  v  x  ii  1  .  “f®  sanctiiar3,  on  the  lotli  of  April,  lb2,»,  a  ,  °  .  ...“ut  migration. 


be  the  defenders.  Our  trinitarian  adversaries  tomes  thathe  advocates  in  Christian  Doctrine  j  - oi  "omnip  m  fne  seiuemeiu^  in  uus  num-  to  a  higher  level  of  intelligence  tlnit  even  patrols  cannot  check  this  tide  of 

are  perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  He  declares  of  the  Trinity,  “In  Scripture  it  .  ,  .  i  xi  x  i  v  x  ii  x  i  ®*®  ®®  f®®  April,  a  i  w  .  y  *  w  v  migration. 

of  Fathers  and  Reformers.  We  take  Milton,  jg  a  plain  doctrine.”  The  evidence  is  thus  x,  '*'®^  ®*f  ’  ®  cou  (  no  ®®P  Sabbath-school  Societ3’ was  formed,  and  fort3’-  ‘*'®^  "  '  Meanwhile,  in  apprehension  of  the  con- 

Locke,  and  Newton,  and  place  them  in  our  their  people  away  from  the  meetings.  Their  ^ne  of  the  citizens  signed  the  constitution,  -  sequences  which  threaten  them,  both  po- 

aaTaa  often  in  his  Letters  of  State  calls  “the  an-  P®>®st  ®®>®e  t®  the  city  to  see  his  bisljop  about  and  contributed  six  dollars  to  purchase  books.  WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  litically  and  commercially,  local  conven- 

whole  array  of  great  names  on  the  opposite  oiieii,  in  ms  ixcttere  oi  &rate,  cans  tiie  an  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  in-  . t  tvt  THE  SYNOD  OF  ALBANY.  tions  are  being  held  to  consider  how  thev 


are  perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  He  declares  of  the  Trinity,  “In  Scripture  it  -  ’  .  ,  a,  ,  v  f  1  sanctuary,  on  the  18th  of  April,  182i»,  a 

of  Fathers  and  Reformers.  We  take  Milton,  jg  ^  pjain  doctrine.”  The  evidence  is  thus  ,  threatenoa,  but  could  not  keep  sabbath-school  Society  was  formed,  and  forty- 

fmi  .nd  positive  «,.!  he  died  In  what  he  so  777', :  ■>"«  to'  _-8ned  the  coustltulloh. 


whole  array  of  great  names  on  the  opposite  oiten,  in  nis  juetters  oi  btate,  cans  tne  an- 

cient,”“  the  orthodox,”  “the  evangelic  faith.”  .  .  Ullage _ Badal  of  Chama-  ”  - - . 7-  -  This  Society  held  their  seventh  annual  meeting  may  avert  these  evils.  Their  alarm  is 

of  self-named  orthodoxy  ‘hide  their  dlmin-  that  the  Father  the  Son  and  the  Holv  Snirit  ^  f  feu.  .  .  .  xxA  Ai  u/  t  A  Cox,  Esq.,  and  Morgan  Williams,  Esq.,  were  .  x  x  •  x.-  x  »  .  xx  .,..x':,., .1  _ ^  xi.„  ,ix  1 _ ^1  e  j  1 

ished  heads.’  To  these  eminent  men  God  the  i- ather,  the  ^n  and  the  uoly  bpirlt  Shenlbild  to  take  a  bride,  ehosen  sunerintendents  and  B  W  C  lidlaw  ®n  Wednesday,  16tli  instant,  m  tV aterford.  It  was  l  atuial,  bemuse  the  results  bode  An^cial 

communicated  such  unusual  measures  of  are  really  divine  and  co-equal,  constituting  but  became  so  interested  that  ho  postponed  ®fl®s®®  and  B.  AV.  Chim  the  largest  and  best  meeting  yet  held.  Over  200  disaster  and  pohtical  discomflture  Wlth- 

light  and  mental  energy,  that  their  names  “one  Tri-personal  Godhead,”  To  this  “this  his  weddiiitr  to  stav  to  the  meetines  In  ^®®®  ®  J’®®^®  ®*  ®^8®^®®®>  ®®®®®“'®J  and  treas-  jeiogntes  represented  more  than  a  score  of  socio-  out  the  help  of  the  negro,  their  fields  can¬ 
spring  up  spontaneously  when  we  think  or  great  and  good  man,  whose  intellectual  energy  .  1  xh  f  x  i  1  a'f'  '  1  ®®®®'  The  secretary  rode  on  horseback  fcrt3’  ties.  The  business  meeting  began  at  half  past  ten,  not  be  cultivated,  and  foundations  of  their 

would  speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature,  oI  truth  has  made  him  a  chief  bene-  .  ®^®  ®®®‘®  Piopounuea  tor  aii-  j^,  jles  to  Gambier,  Knox  county,  the  seat  of  after  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  devotional  exer-  prosperity  and  progress  will  be  destroyed. 

Their  theological  opinions  were  the  fruits  of  -  x^  .  the  human  mind  ”  came  from  the  ™**’®^®®  ^®  ^  *®  CJhurch,  so  mightily  grew  the  College,  and  invested  the  funds  in  eises,  during  which  Mrs.  Bonney,  for  fifteen  years  Next  to  this,  if  not  before  it,  is  the  loss  of 

wf to^ThisS  very  force  of  Eviction  and  in  direct  oppo-  prevailed  in  that  dark  vil-  t,ggj.8  published  by  the  American  Sunday-  a  missionary  in  Canton,  China,  gave  a  very  inter-  political  power  certain  to  follow  from  the 

rL^tara'tSh*„)X™lSo„a;“s?.  ‘“S-  «»>■.  Bad.l  Shlmo„  and  Sego  have  klon.  and  7»,d  Py  VViiig.  Tli  csllng  addro...  Fv,„  I,..  „p«rta Ihere 


A  union  Sunda3’-school  was  organized.  J.  N. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  ALBANY.  tions  are  being  held  to  consider  how  they 

This  Society  held  their  seventh  annual  meeting  may  avert  these  evils.  Their  alarm  is 
on  Wednesday,  16tli  instant,  in  Waterford.  It  was  natural,  because  the  results  bode  financial 


by  no  clerical  timidity.  They  came  to  this  ion  with  the  most  gifted  minds  of  his  own  „  i  x  xi  x  xi  «  ra  ni  1a  mx  xi  la 
subject  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength,  with  .  former  times  ”  England  that  tlie  S.  P.  Gs  will  be  out  this 

free  minds  open  to  truth,  and  with  unstained  '  3'ear  to  begin  work  all  the  wa3'  between  Oroo- 

purity  of  life.  They  came  to  it  in  an  age  Your  limits  do  not  allow'  us  to  treat  direct-  niiah  and  Kochanis.  Wo  shall  want  all  your 

ly®^  the  time  of  “Christian  Doctrine ’’—the  nravers  and  stiff  support.  We  cannot  be  left 


prepared  a  thorn.  Mr.  Cutts  writes  from  (management. 

England  that  tlie  S.  P.  Gs  will  bo  out  this  riie  lapse  of  fifty  years,  on  the  terri- 

3'ear  to  begin  work  all  the  wa3'  between  Oroo-  (,(((on  school,  there  are  found 


iUiO.  AJUOllUCIl  tUO  lU.l00l«.rxA,  1  At  -x-  o  •  i.  ^ 

ods  and  management.  read  some  letters  just  received  from  that  ?  i  “x^° 

After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  on  the  terri-  peid,  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton  of  Albany  read  nlTiesidt  nf  f ’eAnHn^A  ^^Avmln^^ibA 
tory  of  this  union  school,  there  are  found  an  Instructive  paper  on  “ Christian  Giving  ”  The  next  census  may  seriously  reduce  A.  ’Re¬ 
live  churches  and  as  many  buiida3’-schooIs,  first  session  ended,  the  delegates  repaired  to  the  moyg  ^  quarter  or  a  half  of  this  popula- 


by  education,  and  upheld  by  tlie  authority  of  ^  ^  ^  ,  j  njanuggriot  lost  for  about  K^xr^T/'  ^®x  "  ‘  ^  }  and  instead  of  the  log-chapel,  five  large  and  Town  Hall,  in  the  upper  room  ot  wliich  the  ladies  tjon  and\e  representation  will  fall  off  in 

the  Church  and  by  penal  laws.  And  what  did  that  lay  in  manuscript  lost  for  about  to  fight  this  battle  with  scanty  weapons.  I  beautiful  meeting-houses,  with  large,  devout,  of  Waterford,  Lansingburgh, and  Cohoes,  had  pre-  the  same  proportion.  Of  course  this  is  not 

these  great  and  good  men,  whose  intellectual  two  centuries,  and  was  accidently  found  in  bopo  the  Board  will  not  cripple  us  at  such  a  intelligent  congregations.  pared  an  ample  collation,  and  provided  a  place  of  ^  pleasing  subject  for  the  South  to  con- 

ener^  and  love  of  trmh  hav®  made  th®m  the  1823,  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  publish-  time.  We  need  funds  to  better  house  our  The  anniversarv  was^held  last  Saturday  and  At  2:30  a  public  meeting  was  held,  to  which  template,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  re- 

®^-  congregations.  Our  rule  is  to  aid  to  the  ex-  Sabbath  in  the  Baolist  church  and  the  oveGlow  g®®fle“ie®  w®re  admitted.  After  the  opening  ser-  fleeting  men,  desiring  the  prosperity  of 

A  tolpie^^divinUy^  three^  Infinite  imente  We  can  only  say  it  was  the  work  of  Milton’s  tent  of  two-thirds  the  cost.  In  Shcrubad,  g^o^vded  the  W’elsh  Congregational  church  '^‘®®8*  Be^- A- B.  Biggs,  pastor  of  the  church,  gave  that  section  of  the  country,  and  ambitious 
xhiAPiAfi^iXA  comnarativebovhood.  and  before  1641.  The  *.x,ao.v„s  aaU  Tai„oXXiAa  ,va  .vaa^  tA  =AAnU  ,  Congiegatioiial  cliurch  an  address  of  welcome.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  to  maintain  the  largest  possible  political 


three  infinite  objects  of  worship  ?  three  per-  comparative  boyhood,  and  before  1641.  The  Ardeshai,  and  Dizzattica,  we  need  to  spend  sp,  „  rp  a  j  j  Delaware  once  ®^  Y  *®®“®;  Be  was  followed  by  Dr.  to  maintain  the  largest  possible  pohtmal 

sons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his  own  dis-  evidence  is  full  and  clear  of  its  early  compila-  gome  five  hundred  dollars  outside  of  ouran-  t  .  v.  TT  ,  Delaware,  once  Libert  Bushnell,  so  well  known  for  his  longand  influence  m  the  government,  should  feel 

tinct  offices,  and  yet  shares  equally  in  the  xjon  and  from  three  indenendent  sources  •  x-  n  «  a  .  Ua  onv-xiun..  fAr  ..iv  a  Radnor  boy,  presided  and  made  the  opening  devoted  labors  in  Africa,  Rev.  8.  R.  House,  M.D.,  concernedonaccountofthepresentstam- 

Ood  head  with  the  rest  ?  No!  Scripture  join-  j-  x  i  ,i  ^  xx  <■  n  »  propriation.  Can  you  do  an3  thing  for  us.  address.  .4.t  the  roll-call  of  the  original  mem-  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  pede  of  the  blacks. 


Godhead  with  the  rest  ?  No!  Scripture  join-  y.  /  ^  ^  *4.  n  #  pruprniuoii.  v^uii  yuu  uu  lui  u&  .  address.  At  the  roll-call  of  the  original  mem-  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Bangkok,  Siam, 

ed  with  nature,  and  with  that  secret  voice  in  diverse  in  style  and  matter  from  all  oi  xbe  S.  P.  Gs  will  turn  our  people  out  of  all  ^be  Sunday-school  Society  and  the  and  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Clark  of  Troy.  A  collection 

the  heart  which  even  idolatry  could  not  al-  Milton’s  other  works.  We  do  not  believe  tbe  Nestorian  churches,  certain.  (Hitherto  flrst  officers  of  the  school,  only  one  respond-  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  It  was 
te^hAffreVe^SnAffite  Father  ^an^to®?^  Milton  himself  would  ever  have  given  it  to  ^e  have  been  made  welcome  to  these  old  ,j.be  Rev.  B.  W.  Chid’law  of  Cincinnati,  an  eminently  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

scribe  to  hhQ  alone  supreme  self-existent  di-  public.  Our  theory  of  t  is  that  Milton,  churches,  and  so  have  done  very  little  in  the  ^^^o  has  labored  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amer-  - - l__ 

vinity.”  Id.  pp.  47,  48.  (Also  the  New  and  beginning  It  early  and  going  on  for  some  w’ay  of  helping  to  build  places  of  worship.)  ..  .  jgan  Sunda3’-school  Union  in  Ohio  and  Indi-  PRESBYTERY  OF  CHEMUNG, 

teltin  *‘“®’  ^®®fd  the  subject  of  it  abovc  bis  years  we  need  to  furnish  our  high-school  building  j^rty  years,  was  the  only  sur^■ivor  This  Presbytery  met  at  the  First  Presbyterian 

Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  187o.)  or  knowledge,  and  nothing  satisfied  with  better  with 'maDs.  firlobes.  anoaratus.  clocks.  _ x.  ...i _ _ _ n  r 


as  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  It  was  The  Christian  Weekly  thus  eomiuents 
1  eminently  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting.  ojj  ^  matter  of  recent  discussion  : 

- -  rpbe  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CHEMUNG.  hierarchy  in  this  city  have  been  so  imperi- 

This  Presbjdery  met  at  the  First  Presbyterian  ous,  and  the  submission  of  our  authorities 


nitorian  As^ciation,  Bitten,  1870.)  or  knowledge,  and  “nothing  satisfied  with  better  with -maps,  globes,  apparatus,  clocks,  present-  three  others  survive,  but  were  too  church  in  Horsehoads,  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr  pastor,  elected  by  popular  suffrage  has  been  so 

This  glorying  of  Dr.  Channing  in  Milton  what  he  had  written,  left  it  unfinished,  as  he  &c.  .  .  .  Add  a  little  to  our  funds,  and  our  attend.  Some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  April  21  and  22.  All  the  ministers  in  active  ser-  compliant,  that  the  charge  has  generally 


and  boasting  over  his  adversaries,  does  equal  did  the  “Ode  on  the  Passion.”  The  work 


injustice  both  to  Milton  and  Channing  himself,  breaks  off  very  short,  and  is  evidently  unflu-  armor. 
It  does  the  same  injustice  to  Milton  that  It  ished.  A.  D.  B.  ^bo 

would  now  do  to  Dr.  Channing  to  maintain  Montpelier,  vt.,  April  18,  1879.  stand 

that  he  was  a  trinitarian,  because  he  was  ■  '■■■"  n— death  < 

taught  trinitarianism  in  his  3-outh,  and  him-  GOOD  FRI1)4Y.  her  fie 

self  preached  it  in  his  early  ministry.  That  „i| 

Milton  denied  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Son  J*-  Friday ,  but  ^cith  the  rain  there 

of  God  at  one  time,  is  just  as  true  as  that  ^®fl  ^  shower  of  blessings  on  the  Sewing 


Iiiiiiriu  tu  aLtciiu,  ouuiLj  ui  t>’vciv43  afa  --  — —  — •  —  - - —  j.  j  x  ai  a  i.u  •*. 

enemies  will  find  it  hard  to  pick  a  flaw  in  our  prigi.ml  scholars  are  alive,  and  a  few  of  them  vice  were  present,  and  nearly  all  the  churches  kicked  Sut  o?  t?fe  Smbte  ye^to^the''^ 
arm®r.”  I  gpggippg  ,,pre  held,  aiyl  w®*!®  represent^-19  out  of  21.  The  spirit  of  de- 1  tp®‘7®H  ^he  taliiable  Site  for  the  ca 


Who  will  come  to  the  rescue’  Who  will  "  ’,7^  votionwas  predominant  throughout,  and  the  ses-  th®dialonFifthavenuebytheirartfulin- 

.  .  ,  XU  “?  u  .  Au  _  f  u'  appropriate  and  instructive  addresses  delu-  nAciiariv  Peasant  and  Drofitabie.  and  tngues.  While  this  charge  is  technically 


stand  in  the  sad  breach  made  by  the  recent  ^rerAv  Profr  Mmrie^^^  Can  pbell  •  R  v  -ons  were  peculiarly  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
death  of  Mrs.  Wrteht.  so  soon  after  reaebimr  ®x®‘*  they  could  not  well  be  otherwise  under  the  com¬ 


an  error,  tiie  statement  is  essentially  true 
in  this,  that  an  adjoining  block  of  thirty- 
three  city  lots,  from  which  the  cathedral 
lot  was  n<it  sejiarated  by  the  street  at  the 
time  the  grant  was  made,  was  given  to  the 


fell  a  shower  of  btessings  on  the  Sewing  oigMeen  months  ago  to  Teheran  and  has  gpbpjar  of  this  school);  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw  Rev.  J.  G.  Sc-haeffer  of  Hector  preached  on  “  The  RoLrcXhc  OrpC’ 

.  .  _ _ _  .  .  .  returned  on  account  of  his  wife  a  ill  health.  ...  .  .  x.  ,  _ . _ , _  ai _ u  xi.„  xxi  nOo,.  xlx.  vxsxxxiufuu  vxi(/xiuix  xiojxaaj,  a..* 


orthodoxy  at  the  first  determine  what  he  was  iwrtersof  the  Sewing  School,  Mrs.  Robert  Hoe,  Cy^us  and  Darius— struggling  against  *‘‘®  S>®®flay-school  work  in  the  township,  on-  gs  were  generally  satisfactory.  Considerable  ad-  ed  for  the  use  of  the  Asylum.”  So  that 

at  last,  or  where  the  famous  Boston  preacher,  the  Messrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Childs,  and  the  Miss-  here  can  know  and  against  the  ®fl®^fl'®^  the  attention  and  awakened  deep  feci  (btions,  the  result  of  revivals,  had  been  made  to  w-hile  the  common  impression  is  not  strict- 

writer  and  leader  of  the  Unitarians,  should  ^  Ely,  Beebe,  and  others,  together  with  Mr.  j^j^pbinations  of  the  wilv  Jesuits  —and  now  audience.  The  old  record,  one  of  several  churches.  The  Sabbath-school  Interest  ly  correct,  that  the  cathedral  lot  was  given 
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now  be  placed  L.  E.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Brown,  contributed  x  th  W  I  Ph  i  fF  l’  is  p  r  the  library  books  bought  in  1829  (the  Dairy-  and  work  are  on  the  increase,  and  also  the  contrl-  away  by  our  obsequious  politicians  for 

John  Milton  has  clearly  taken  his  place  in  by  their  presence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ^  ®  ^8  i  Guurc  1  o  ng  am  b.  Daughter,  published  by  the  American  butions  for  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church,  sectarian  purposes,  it  is  true  that  they 

history  and  this  place  is  bv  no  means  doubt-  occasion ;  for  while  good  and  faithful  work  ^®‘®/  '  7®*^  b®*P  ,,  7  ® M  7  x  Sunday  School  Union  in  1827),  and  a  fragment  Every  church  in  the  ixmnds  of  the  Presbytery  is  tricked  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  out  of 

fffi  He  rJays  KtLt  a^d  roriearaed  for  the  Master  is  ite  own  reward,  and  such  Esfl-  of  New  York,  mdicatong  the  object.  /  ^  ,^pj^  now  supplied  witli  the  prraching  of  the  Gospel,  any  equivalent  consideration  for  the  veiy 

lui.  ne  18,  says  nis  latest  ana  most  learned  ,  x  j  x  «o.^iaxx  oaH  G,  W.  Coan.  ”  V>  x.  a,-  Dr.  Cowles,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  valuable  adjoining  property  held  by  the 

biographer.  Professor  David  Masson  of  Uni-  the  lady  superintendents.  Misses  Bartlett  and  ,  by  Brother  Cliidlaw  as  sacred  relics,  were  ox-  ,  ^  gtgtgjjjent  ot  those  mat-  Orphan  Asylum.  The  “  Christian  World,” 

versity  College,  London — whose  work,  a  mas-  Dj-e,  have  evidently  given  this  branch  of  the  rr  w  ttr  T-otm  hibited  and  regarded  with  special  inteiest.  jgpggudjjig  paper  is  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  the  valuable  organ  of  the  Foreign  and 

terpiece,  is  not  yet  completed— “  The  repre-  work  of  Lebanon  chapel,  yet  the  sympathy  of  MEMORIAL  TO  REV,  H.  W.  TRAWICK.  The  oldest  pioneer,  Robert  Cratty,  Esq.,  aged  During  the  sessions  Mr.  Wilton  M.  Smith,  son  of  Christian  Union,  has  done  a  good  service 
sentative  of  all  that  was  deepest  in  English  Christian  friends  is  always  precious.  After  The  Ladies’  .4.id  Society  of  the  Canal-street  94  years,  who  rode  in  his  buggy  six  miles,  sat  jj  uroadman  Smith  of  Elmira,  and  now  a  “  compactly  presenting  the  facts  of  this 

society  in  the  period  between  Elizabeth  and  the  theory  of  this  much  neglected  art  of  sew-  Presbyterian  chuich  of  New  Orleans,  propose  outlie  platform  with  eye  undimmed,  and  a  student  at  Auburn,  passed  a  very  creditable  exam-  shameful  transaction, 

the  Restoration.”  Again,  “He  belonged  with  ing  was  developed,  in  a  series  of  questions  by  building  a  tomb  for  their  late  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  heart  full  of  love  for  Christ  and  His  cause,  ination,  and  was  duly  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 

hls  whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  English  Puri-  the  superintendents  and  answers  by  the  pu-  Trawick.  He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  pel.  He  subsequently  preached  in  a  way  to  indl-  The  Christian  at  Work  pleads  for  the 

tan  and  Republican  Movement  of  the  seven-  pUs  in  concert,  the  leader  explained  that  At  present  the  remains,  with  those  of  his  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  seventy-five  years  cate  excellent  preparation  and  training.  utterance  of  the  doctrinal  truthsofChris- 

teenth  century.  He  honored  what  it  honored,  tfy.  and  not  quantltj-,  had  been  the  object  aim-  beloved  wife  (both  being  victims  of  yellow  ago.  These  memorial  services,  held  in  Welsh  wTd*  tianity  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  prayer-meet- 

he  hated  what  It  hated,  he  showed  its  detesta-  ed  at.  As  a  result,  at  the  close  of  the  school  fever,  and  buried  the  same  day),  are  resting  and  English,  were  very  well  attended  and  ®  of^chureh*e8  ta  the  olderm^  *'^®  Sunday-school,  the  home  : 

tion  and  Intolerant  dread  of  popery.”  In  the  the  work  seemed  to  divide  itself  into  three  jn  a  borrowed  tomb,  and  it  is  proposed  to  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  which  had  now  become  weak  through  We  want  to  see  the  young  peoplegrow- 

same  connection,  too.  Professor  Masson  sped-  grades,  of  which  a  fully  made  garment  with  build  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  man,  and  the  discussions  in  regard  to  the  past,  present,  thg  removal  of  their  former  strong  supporters.  If  ‘®^  ®P>  not  jelly-fish  creatures,  but  stal- 

fically  puts  Milton  in  the  place  he  Is  well  various  kinds  of  sewing  and  with  button-  cause  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life.  and  the  future  of  the  Sundaj’-school  work,  would  save  the  people  from  a  great  relapse,  Christian  nien  npd  women,  J^®^  - 

known  to  have  held  as  the  leader  among  the  holes  neatly  mode,  ranked  highest.  After  re-  Iq  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  wrote :  “  I  would  were  inspiring  and  Instructive,  and  the  fruit-  these  churches  must  be  maintained  with  vigor.  ^  ^  th  t  f*^i  ^thenT  Let 

Puritans,  and  more  than  any  one  else  the  em- 1  marks  by  the  gentlemen  present  on  the  button-  rather  stey  witli  my  people  and  die,  than  go  age  will  by  the  Divine  blessing  be  gathered  The  name  of  Mead’s  Creek  church  is  changed  to  hav  °more  thwlo^c  instruction  among 
bodlment  of  their  spirit.  He  was,  if  possible,  Aote  and  setmpfer  questions,  the  children  were  away  and  live.  Life  is  not  worth  anything  in  days  to  come,  Monterey,  and  that  of  Gatlin  to  Moreland.  the  young,  and  when  the  new  generation 

more  of  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  treated  to  good  things  provided  by  some  of  unless  laid  upon  the  altar  of  Christ,  and  offer-  This  impulous  township  never  had  a  repre-  The  ladies  had  a  portion  of  the  afternoon.  At  becomes  grown  we  shall  see  fewer  square 
Puritans  than  either  Cromwell,  Baxter,  or  the  friends  above  mentioned ;  and  with  music  ed  as  a  sacrifice  to  Him  in  the  way  of  duty."  sentative  in  the  State  prison,  nor  a  saloon  in  ®’7x7 ,7®  “  round  holes,  churches  will  have 

Owen.  (See  Essays  Biographical  and  Critl-  In  their  voices  and  music  In  their  hearts  they  Those  wishing  to  assist  In  this  work,  may  its  borders,  and  but  very  few  paupers.  The  7®'®^  that  had  bwn  in  s^ion  In  tee  Mete^ist  iggg  occasion  to  shift  their  creeds  to  suit 

1,  clbria*,.  1856.  Ali  E„cx»l.pib41.  werb  dl™l.s.d.  ..„A  tbelr  c«rlb„l,„.,  b.  ^v„.  E.  lellgloux  .h.r.,^r.  the  tad^rl.b.  hxbljx  rSKm'rof 

Britannloa,  volume  15,  article  Milton,  Eighth  The  same  evening  the  Young  People’s  Lit-  treasurer  of  the  church,  care  Townsend  &  and  enterprise  of  the  early  settlers  and  their  jng  report,  which  was  read  by  Rev.  F.  8.  Howe,  ries  may  feel  grieved  shall  meet  with 

Edition,  Boston,  1858.)  erary  Society  of  Lebanon  chapel  met  at  the  Lj-man,  138  Gravler  street,  New  Orleans ;  or  descendants— represented  in  churches  and  pastor  of  the  Southport  church :  Total  collections  fewer  men  who  are  “children,  tossed 

The  works  that  have  given  John  Milton  his  house  of  Mr.  Hatherly.  Instead  of  taking  up  to  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Lyon,  acting  president  of  schools,  beautiful  homes  and  well  filled  barns  the  year  $1,666.72,  of  which  bad  been  paid  to  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every 

place  in  history,  began  with  “Of  Reformation  ono  of  our  American  or  English  authors  as  the  Ladies’ Aid  Society,  19  Esplanade  street,  — attest  the  value  and  importance  of  the  our  Foreign  Missionary  Board  $1,035.18,  to  Home  wind  of  doct^e,”  while  the  gain  to  the 

In  England”  in  1641,  when  he  was  thirty-three  usual,  and  giving  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  New  Orleans,  La. ;  who  will  acknowledge  re-  religious  element  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the  Missions  $465.36,  and  to  miscellaneous  objects  Church  of  Christ,  of  whatever  denomina- 

yearsofage.  Thi.«  is  a  theologlco-controver-  characteristics,  followed  by  readings  and  reel-  celpt  of  contributions.  people,  and  a  verification  of  the  promise  $255.88.  This  is  a  very  fine  showing  for  so  young  tion,  will  be  well  nigh  incalculable. 
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Sunday,  May  11.  1879. 

THE  SAVIOUR’S  CALL. 


Tbe  Lesson  :  Isaiah  Iv.  1-11. 
By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTRED&E,  D.D. 


As  we  read  the  fifty-first  chapter  in  our 
last  lesson,  we  were  tempted  to  declare  that 
it  must  have  been  written  after  the  crucifix¬ 
ion  on  Calvary,  instead  of  by  Isaiah  700  years 
before  the  birth  in  Bethlehem.  And  so,  were 
it  not  for  the  revealed  truth  that  “  all  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,”  we 
should  say  that  this  chapter  of  our  lesson  was 
never  written  in  the  exile,  but  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age,  or  later.  Here  we  have  the  Gospel 
invitation,  the  Gospel  condition  of  faith  as 
opposed  to  works,  and  the  glorious  freeness 
and  fulness  of  the  gift  of  Grace. 

Verse  1,  “Ho!”  An  earnest  call  to  the 
sinner  to  attend  to  the  Gospel  offer. 

“Ho!  every  one  that  thirsteth.”  Bead  John 
vii.  37,  and  Rev.  xxii.  17,  where  “  whosoever 
will”  is  substituted  for  “everyone.”  The 
Gospel  invitation  is  for  all  the  world,  Gentile 
as  well  as  Jew.  “Thirsteth  ”  for  what  .*  One 
writer  says  “for  everything,”  not  only  for 
spiritual,  but  temporal  blessings.  The  refer¬ 
ence  is,  I  think,  to  soul  thirsting  after  God, 
(Ps«L  xlii.  1,  2,  Ixiii.  1,  cxliii.  6,)  that  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  which  come  from  spiritual 
starvation,  which  is  the  consequence  of  sin. 
“  Come  ye  to  the  watere.”  In  the  fifty-fourth 
chapter  we  have  spread  before  us  the  rich 
blessings  of  the  Grace  of  God,  and  now  those 
are  invited  to  partake  of  them,  who  are  thirs¬ 
ty  and  hungry  (Matt.  v.  6).  The  condition 
under  the  old  dispensation  was  Works  or  the 
observance  of  Sinai’s  law,  (Deut.  xxviii.  1-14,) 
but  the  only  condition  of  the  richer  blessings 
of  Grace,  is  the  conscious  need  of  them,  and 
the  expressions  of  that  need  by  “coming  to 
the  waters,”  or  a  believing  acceptance.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  that  sweet  word  “  come  ” 
on  the  Gospel  pages,  especially  the  “  comes  ” 
of  our  Lord  Himself.  I  have  no  space  to  do 
more  than  simply  call  attention  to  them. 
“  Come  and  see”  (John  i.  39).  “  Conte  down  ” 
(Luke  xix.  6).  “Come  unto  me”  (Matt.  xi. 
28).  “Come  apart  and  rest ”  (Mark  vi.  31). 
“  Come  and  dine”  (John  xxi.  12).  •  “  Come  ye 
blessed  and  inherit  ”  (Matt.  xxv.  34). 

“Water”  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
Bible  as  the  symbol  of  spiritual  blessings. 
It  is  the  freest  of  all  God’s  natural  gifts,  with 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  thirst  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  want  of  water,  is  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  physical  agony.  (Bead  Gen.  xxi.  25.) 
God  alone  can  quench  spiritual  thirst  (Isa. 
xli.  17),  and  sin  separates  us  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  (Jer.  il.  13).  Water  is  employed  as  the 
emblem  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Isa.  xliv.  3;  John  vii.  38,  39),  also  of  salva¬ 
tion  (Isa.  xii.  3),  of  eternal  life  (Rev.  xxii.  1), 
and  of  the  blessings  of  the  Word  of  God 
(Eph.  V.  26),  and  in  John  iv.  14  we  have  the 
promise  of  Christ,  not  only  of  the  living  wa¬ 
ter,  but  that  the  believer’s  soul  shall  be  a  well 
of  water  to  refresh  others. 

“And  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy 
and  eat ;  yea  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  price.”  We  have  now 
the  figure  of  spiritual  hunger  coupled  with  ] 
that  of  thirst.  We  have,  too,  the  promise  of 
“wine  and  milk”  as  richer  nourishment  than 
water,  (Gen.  iv.  9-12;  Cant.  v.  1,)  showing 
that  this  Gospel  invitation  embraces  not  only 
necessities  but  luxuries;  that  is,  the  fullest 
gratification.  “  Milk  is  the  wine  of  infancy, 
wine  the  milk  of  maturity.”  It  is  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  statement  “  Buy  without  money,”  but 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  that 
it  is  a  free  gift,  infinitely  beyond  all  human 
computation,  in  value  outweighing  all  the 
gold  and  silver  of  earth.  On  salvation  as  a 
gift,  read  John  iv.  10 ;  Rom.  iii.  24,  vi.  23,  xi. 
6;  Gal.  ii.  16;  Eph.  ii.  8. 


Verse  2.  “  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  ”  (liter¬ 
ally  weigh)  “money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  your  labor  for  that  which  satis- 
fieth  not  ?  ”  Weighing  money  was  the  ancient 
method  of  payment,  as  silver  was  not  coined, 
but  was  cut  into  pieces  of  different  sizes,  and 
then  paid  out  by  weight.  So  Abraham  weigh¬ 
ed  out  the  price  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16).  So  Jeremiah  weighed  out 
the  silver  for  the  field  in  Anathoth  (Jer.  xxxii. 
10).  Read  also  Zech.  xi.  12.  Bread  is  the 
st^  or  support  of  physical  life,  and  so  it  is 
employed  as  the  symbol  of  everything  which 
supports,  comforts,  and  gives  pleasure  to  men. 
The  teaching  here,  is  that  sinners  who  try  to 
find  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  worldly 
things  are  as  foolish  as  he  would  be  w'ho 
should  give  his  money  for  bread  and  not  ob¬ 
tain  it,  and  who  should  labor  and  yet  his  la¬ 
bor  bring  to  him  no  satisfaction  in  good  wages, 
because  only  God  who  created  the  soul  can 
nourish  and  satisfy  it  (Ecc.  ii.  4-11 ;  Jer.  ii. 
13;  John  iv.  13).  Wemay  also  interpret  these 
words  to  mean,  that  one  cannot  purchase  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  peace  with  the  price  of  legal 
works,  for  they  are  not  able  to  give  righteous- 
I  ness,  nor  purchase  the  wedding  garment. 

'Hearken  diligently  unto  Me,  and  eat  ye 
[  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight 
itself  in  fatness.”  “  Hearken  ”  in  contrast 
with  weighing  out  money.  “Hearken”  not 
with  the  outward  ear,  but  with  the  soul,  that 
.is,  faith  accepting  the  Gospel  nourishment. 
“Eat  ye  that  which  is  good,”  that  which  will 
and  strengthen  you  as  bread  strength 
[ensthe  body,  and  then  will  come  the  joy  of 
fatness,  or  of  perfect  satisfaction.  The  fat  of 
inimnls  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the 
lohoicest  food,  and  therefore  it  was  the  rich¬ 
est  offering  for  the  altar  (Levlt.  iii.  16).  Read 
ilso  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  39 ;  Job  xxxvi.  16 ;  Psalm 
pxv.  11.  The  believing  soul  delights  in  fat 
less,  when  it  accepts  and  receives  the  pro- 
hsions  of  God’s  grace  in  Clhrist  (Psalm  Ixiii 
L;  Jer.  xxxi.  14).  The  true  satisfying  bread  is 
f’od’s  Word  (Deut.  viii.  3 ;  1  Peter  ii.  2 ;  John 
|.  63-681.  Christ  is  “  the  Word,”  and  so  the 
Iread  of  Life  to  hungry  souls  (John  vi.  48-58) 
Verse  8.  “  Incline  your  ear  and  come  unto 
^e,”  Uterally  give  or  lend  me  your  ear;  that 
U^en  to  me  and  come  to  me,  or  faith  and 
Iclirnce.  “  Hear  and  your  soul  shall  live  ” ; 
\e>i;rut  hearing,  whose  fruit  is  eternal  life 
the  favor  and  peace  of  Gkid.  How  do  we 
-j  to  Christ  ?  Ans.  By  the  prayer  of  faith 
lith  is  not  only  looking  to  Jesus,  but  coming 
[Him;  and  faith  has  reached  perfection, 
len  we  are  one  with  Him.  “And  I  will 
Ue  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even 
I  sure  mercies  of  David.  The  faith  which 
-  requires  as  the  condition  of  these  bless- 
s.  is  faith  in  His  servant,  whose  sufferings 
death  are  described  in  the  fifty-third 
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chapter,  and  of  whom,  as  the  crucified  King, 
David  was  the  type.  By  the  “sure  mercies 
of  David,”  are  not  meant  all  the  mercies  ex¬ 
perienced  by  David,  but  those  promised  to 
him  as  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  the  chief  and 
central  one  being  the  promise  which  came 
through  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  12- 
29),  which  was  a  promise  of  “an  everlasting, 
all-comprehending  kingdom  on  the  basis  of 
the  sonship  of  God  ”  (Psa.  Ixxxix.  1-4,  19-37 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5;  Hosea  iii.  5;  Jer.  xxx.  9; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  24 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  42).  The  Son 
of  David  on  the  throne,  and  through  this  en¬ 
throned  King,  permanent  relations  establish¬ 
ed  between  God  and  man — this  was  the  prom¬ 
ise,  and  the  Covenant  included  both  parties, 
God  engaging  to  be  the  Father,  Redeemer, 
Friend,  refuge  and  portion  of  the  soul,  man 
engaging  to  trust  and  obey. 

In  Gen.  ix.  8-16  we  have  the  account  of  a 
covenant  between  God  and  Abraham  and  his 
seed.  In  Gen.  xvii.  2-14  this  covenant  re¬ 
newed,  with  the  promise  of  still  richer  bless¬ 
ings  ;  and  in  Gen.  xxviii.  13, 14,  the  same  cov¬ 
enant  repeated  to  Jacob.  But  the  grandest, 
richest  covenant,  of  which  these  were  only 
tj'pical,  is  the  covenant  of  redemption,  made 
by  God  with  sinners — a  covenant  which  is  a 
promise  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  of 
strength  and  peace  and  guidance  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  till  we  reach  the  promised  land 
(Luke  i.  72-75;  Acts  iii.  25;  Gal.  iii.  16). 
This  covenant  embraces  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  and  tiie  entire  subjugation  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  is  an  “  everlasting  covenant,”  which  e%'en 
the  sins  of  the  believer  cannot  break.  Read 
Psa.  Ixxxix.  28-37 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5 ;  Isa.  liv. 
10;  Jer.  xxxii.  40,  xxxiii.  20,  21. 

Verse  4.  “Behold  I  have  given  Him  for  a 
witness  to  thej>eople,  a  leader  and  command 
er  to  the  people.”  This  cannot  refer  to  Da¬ 
vid  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 ;  Hosea  iii.  5).  It  can 
only  refer  to  David’s  Son,  who  was  a  witness 
to  man  of  God,  for  He  had  been  with  God  and 
came  forth  from  God.  He  w’as  a  witness  of 
the  Truth  (John  xviii.  37 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13 ;  Rev. 
i.  5).  He  was  a  witness  of  the  hatred  of  God 
to  sin,  and  of  the  love  of  God  for  the  sinner. 
He  was  “  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh.” 

The  word  translated  “  leader”  is  rendered 
“king”  in  the  Chaldee,  and  this  is  its  mean¬ 
ing  here,  king  or  ruler,  as  David  was  the 
ruler  over  Israel  by  appointment  of  God  (2 
Sam.  vi.  21,  vii.  7-11),  so  David’s  Son  is  sov¬ 
ereign  over  aU  nations,  and  commander  of 
all.  Peter  calls  Him  the  Prince  of  Life  (Acts 
iii.  15).  Paul  calls  Him  the  Captain  of  Salva¬ 
tion  (Heb.  ii.  10),  and  in  Rev.  i.  5  He  is  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth.” 

As  “  Commander  ”  He  commanded  His  dis¬ 
ciples  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  He  told  them  that 
He  was  their  “  Master  and  Lord  ”  (John  xiii. 
13),  and  John  saw  on  His  vesture  and  thigh 
written  “King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords” 
(Rev.  xix.  16). 

Verse  5.  “The  preceding  verses  are  a  Gos¬ 
pel  call  to  sinners,  but  now  the  address  is 
changed  from  sinners  to  the  Messiah  himself” 
— so  say  some  writers  on  this  verse.  But  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  interpretation  which  regards  this  verse 
as  a  promise  to  Israel,  who  is  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  calling  the  nations  to  Jehuvah-Jesus. 
The  disciples  were  commanded  to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  and  thus 
Israel  was  to  be  the  medium  of  salvation  to 
the  world  (John  iv.  22 ;  Isa.  xliii.  19). 

“A  nation  that  thou  knowest  not  ”  (Psalm 
xviii.  43) — that  is,  a  nation  not  embraced  in 
the  chosen  people.  “And  nations  that  knew 
not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee  ” — nations  that 
know  not  thy  God,  and  have  never  heard  of 
the  Messianic  promises.  The  word  “run” 
signifies  the  eager  haste  of  the  Gentile  world 
to  share  in  the  blessings  of  redemption  (Isa. 
Ixv.  1;  Rom.  x.  20,  21;  Hosea  ii.  23;  Rom. 
ix.  24-26;  Zech.  viii.  23;  Isa.  lx.  8).  “Be¬ 
cause  of  the  Lord  ihy  God.  and  for  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.”  These  words  m.ay  mean.  For 
the  sake  of  the  Lord,  &c. — that  is,  for  His 
glory,  or  through  the  power  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  the  power  which  He  has  given  to  His 
uplifted  Son  and  His  Gospel.  “  He  hath  glo¬ 
rified  thee,”  as  He  has  glorified  His  Son,  and 
given  Him  the  heathen  for  His  reward  and  in¬ 
heritance  (John  xvii.  1-5,  vii.  39 ;  Acts  iii.  13). 
So  He  honors  those  who  are  witnesses  of 
Christ,  as  Christ  wa^a  witness  of  the  Father. 

Verse  6.  “  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near.”  In  this  and  the  seventh  verse  is  a 
warning  lest  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  be 
not  received;  and  the  obstacle  regarding 
which  the  sinner  is  warned,  is  in  this  verse, 
delay,  and  in  the  seventh  verse,  cleaving  to 
sin.  Notice  the  rich  simplicity  of  these 
words  “seek”  and  “call.”  Man  by  sin  has 
become  separated  from  God,  has  lost  God, 
and  he  must  seek  Him.  He  is  in  the  “far 
country,”  at  a  distance  from  God,  and  he 
must  call  to  Him  (Rom.  x.  13;  Joel  ii.  32). 
“  While  He  may  be  found.”  The  day  of  grace 
is  limited,  and  may  close  at  any  moment 
(John  vii.  34).  Neglect  may  cause  us  to  lose 
salvation  (Heb.  ii.  3).  David  uses  these  same 
words,  “When  Thou  mayest  be  found  ”  (Psalm 
xxxii.  6.  Read  Prov.  i.  28 ;  Matt.  xxv.  11-13). 
’“  While  He  is  near.”  God  is  near  the  sinner 
at  all  times,  so  that  he  cannot  escape  from 
His  omnipresence ;  but  He  is  near  to  save  by 
His  Holy  Spirit  only  at  special  seasons.  The 
danger  is  that  through  hesitation  the  golden 
opportunity  may  be  lost  forever.  There  are 
many  passages  on  this  truth,  but  I  will  refer 
you  only  to  a  few — 2  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  Heb.  iii.  15, 
xii.  15-17 ;  Luke  xiv.  17 ;  Matt.  xx.  1-7. 

Verse  7.  Here  we  have  the  second  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  faith,  cleaving  to  evil.  “  Let 
the  w’icked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unright¬ 
eous  man  his  thoughts.”  We  cannot  keep 
hold  of  sin  with  one  hand  and  grasp  the  gift 
of  grace  with  the  other ;  and  if,  irom  love  of 
sin,  the  sinner  refuses  to  give  it  up,  then  he 
will  never  know  the  joys  of  salvation.  Re¬ 
pentance  and  a  change  of  life  are  the  first 
steps  heavenward.  Not  only  a  giving  up  all 
wicked  ways,  but  all  wicked  thoughts,  the 
aims  and  plans  and  desires  which  are  selfish 
and  sinful.  So  John  the  Baptist  preached  re¬ 
pentance  as  the  preparation  for  the  Lamb  of 
God.  “And  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him.”  You  see 
there  is  no  limitation,  but  the  chief  of  sinners 
has  only  to  return,  and  like  the  prodigal, 
come  back  to  the  father,  and  mercy  will  at 
once  put  around  him  the  arms  of  love.  “And 
to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon,” 
literally,  multiply  to  pardon.  He  will  com¬ 
pletely  cancel  the  indebtedn^,  so  that  the 
sinner  will  be  in  His  sight  as  if  no  sin  had 
ever  polluted  the  soul  (Isa.  txxxviii.  17 ;  Mi- 
cah  vii.  19).  In  this  verse  piod  says  twice 
“I  will,”  and  with  this  assuiimce  the  sinner 


may  come  boldly  to  a  pardoning  God,  though 
the  sins  be  as  scarlet  and  as  crimson. 

Verse  8.  “For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts ;  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways.” 
This  Gospel  plan  of  obtaining  salvation,  not 
by  works  but  by  faith,  is  inconceivable  to 
man — it  is  foolishness  to  him  (1  Cor.  i.  18) ; 
but  it  is  God,  not  man,  who  pardons,  and  so 
high  are  His  thoughts  of  mercy  above  human 
thoughts,  that  His  ways  are  godlike,  not  hu¬ 
man.  No  bitterness  or  anger  or  selfishness 
are  in  His  thoughts.  He  pardons  like  a  God. 

Verse  9.  “For  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher,”  &c. 
A  stronger  emphasis  to  the  truth  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse.  God’s  thoughts  and  ways  are 
not  like  man’s,  and  they  are  as  much  higher, 
grander  than  man’s  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,  not  only  the  planets  and 
stars  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  worlds  be¬ 
yond  these,  so  high  and  distant  that  no  tele¬ 
scopic  glass  can  discover  them.  And  the 
mercy  of  God  is  in  its  fulness  and  freeness 
as  much  superior  to  man’s  mercy,  even  in¬ 
conceivably  full  and  free  (Psa.  xxxvi.  5,  xxv. 
10,  ciii.  11). 

Verse  10.  “  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down 

and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not 
thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh 
it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed 
to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater  ”  (Deut. 
xxxii.  2 ;  Isa.  xlv.  8).  The  rain  refreshes  the 
thirsty  earth,  and  causes  all  vegetation  to 
spring  forth ;  it  is  the  parent  of  every  grass- 
blade,  of  every  green  leaf,  of  every  fiower 
and  fruit.  The  snow  protects,  by  its  soft, 
warm  covering,  the  earth  in  Winter,  and  is 
the  treasure-house  of  Spring.  The  rain  and 
snow,  in  their  gentle  falling,  in  their  abun¬ 
dance  and  their  blessings  to  the  earth,  are 
symbols  of  the  blessings  of  God  to  sinners, 
through  His  Holy  Spirit. 

Verse  1 1  should  be  read  with  the  preceding 
verse.  The  rain  and  snow  do  not  return  to 
the  heavens  without  accomplishing  their  mis¬ 
sion,  which  is  to  fructify  the  earth ;  so  that 
there  will  be  bread  for  the  hungry,  and  enough 
also  for  seed  to  the  sower.  Men’s  hearts  are 
barren  and  parched  by  reason  of  sin.  God 
not  only  has  thoughts  of  mercy,  but  actual 
blessings  for  the  thirsty,  hungry  soul.  These 
blessings  are  wrapped  up  in  His  “  Word,”  or 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God’s  Word  of  Love, 
and  this  Word,  or  this  divine  truth  of  re¬ 
demption,  is  to  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  in  its 
gentleness,  its  rich  abundance,  its  fructifying 
power,  what  the  rain  and  snow  are  to  nature. 
God’s  purpose  in  this  gift  cannot  be  defeated ; 
but  the  divine,  eternal  counsel  in  Christ  will 
be  executed  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
have  become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ,  and 
righteousness  fills  the  whole  earth.  This 
mercy  is  so  abundant  that  it  satisfies  the  hun¬ 
gry  soul,  and  also  supplies  “  seed  to  the  sow¬ 
er,”  or  the  means  to  feed  others  with  this 
same  living  broad. 

The  lesson  is  a  long  one,  and  so  rich  in 
thoughts  that  I  have  already  taken  up  as 
much  space  in  The  EvANOEiiisi  as  I  should ; 
and  yet  I  would  add  these  few  practical  hints 
to  the  teacher,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  give  to 
our  classes  the  exegesis  of  the  lesson,  but  we 
must  emphasize,  also,  the  great  truths,  which, 
if  we  speak  them  prayerfully  and  lovingly, 
God  will  make  them  to  be  as  rain  and  snow 
to  our  scholars’  hearts,  saving  them  and  nour¬ 
ishing  them. 

1.  This  world  cannot  satisfy  the  immortal 
soul.  Earthly  riches  cannot  make  one  truly 
rich ;  earthly  pleasures  cannot  make  one  truly 
happy.  There  is  many  a  poor  man  who  is 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  many  a 
weary,  hungry  heart,  hidden  by  smiles  and 
laughter. 

2.  The  Gospel  brings  the  tidings  of  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  to  the  soul,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  He  quenches  soul-thirst  wdth  the 
living  waters,  and  satisfies  its  hunger  with 
the  bread,  which  is  Himself  crucified,  and 
through  crucifixion,  broken  for  us. 

3.  This  eternal  life  in  which  are  found  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  and  peace,  is  a  free  gift  of 
sovereign  Grace  (Rom.  i.  16-18,  vi.  23 ;  2  Cor. 
ix.  15 ;  Heb.  vi.  4).  It  cannot  be  bought  with 
money,  nor  earned  by  good  works,  but  it  is 
purely  a  gift,  and  unless  the  sinner  is  willing 
to  receive  it  as  such,  he  cannot  have  it  (Acts 
viii.  20 ;  Rom.  iii.  23-28 ;  Eph.  ii.  8). 

4.  This  free  gift  is  offered  to  the  whole 
world,  for  all  have  sinned,  and  God  loved  the 
world,  and  Jesus  died  for  all.  Jesus  died  for 
every  soul  in  hell  to-day. 

5.  Though  we  can  pay  nothing  for  this  gift 
of  God,  yet  it  has  been  paid  for  with  the  pre¬ 
cious  blood  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  19). 

6.  This  gift  is  offered  to  all,  but  it  may  at 
any  moment  be  withdrawn,  and  the  door  of 
mercy  be  shut  forever.  Our  only  safety  is  in 
accepting  how,  and  making  our  election  sure 
by  immediate  faith.  Some  will  be  finally 
lost,  who  fully  intended  to  believe  and  bo 
saved. 

7.  We  find  in  this  lesson  the  assurance  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church.  The  Messiah  will  reign  king 
of  nations,  for  God  has  willed  it.  He  has  said 
“My  Son  sAaW reign  on  the  earth,” and  His 
Word  “shall  not  return  unto  Him  void,  but 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  has 
sent  it.” 

I  would  close  the  lesson  with  that  blessed 
word  “come.”  Speak  it  tenderly,  lovingly, 
earnestly  to  each  of  your  class,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  He  who  bids  you  say  “come,”  has 
promised  also  to  give  to  your  scholars  the 
strength  to  enable  them  to  come. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS. 

April  19,  1879. 

Editor  ot  the  New  York  Evangelist ; 

As  I  am  one  of  those  teachers  who  “  prefer 
a  slower  train  with  longer  stops  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stations,”  I  cannot  forbear  express¬ 
ing  my  sympathy  with  Dr.  Kittredge  in  his 
views  about  our  Sunday-school  lessons,  given 
in  The  Evanoelist  of  April  10.  No  one  can 
feel  more  deeply  than  I,  the  beautiful  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  scholars 
are  studying  the  same  truth  on  the  same  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  and  yet  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
leave  the  path  laid  down  for  us,  and  linger 
with  my  pupils  over  some  one  period,  until 
it  should  become  to  them  a  reality.  Hardly 
venturing  in  my  own  mind  to  criticise  the 
plan  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  make  the 
selections  for  us,  I  have  still  wondered  wheth¬ 
er  it  were  not  possible  that  they,  being  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Holy  Book,  forget  that  the 
Sunday-school  scholars  do  not  begin  their 
study  with  a  foundation  already  built. 

I  have  had  this  feeling  most  keenly  while 
following  the  lessons  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 
Have  they  not  failed  to  give  any  connected 


idea  of  His  Life  as  a  whole  ?  While  our  high¬ 
est  work  as  teachers  is  to  endeavor  to  lead 
our  scholars  into  such  intimate  relations  with 
our  Blessed  Lord,  that  He  shall  be  to  them 
Saviour,  Master,  and  Teacher,  will  it  not 
greatly  aid  us  in  our  work  if  our  lessons  in 
the  Gospels  are  so  selected  as  to  give  to  those 
who  study  them,  an  intimate,  and  so  far  as 
possible,  a  connected  knowledge  of  his  earth¬ 
ly  life  ? 

In  these  days  of  doubt  and  questioning,  I 
feel  that  the  greatest  safeguard  to  the  belief 
in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  is  such  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  His  humanity  as  shall  make 
the  perfect  life  a  living  fact  to  us.  The  heart 
cannot  got  away  from  this  fact,  once  learned, 
however  much  the  head  may  question. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  aim  of  the 
Sunday-school  should  be,  not  to  go  over  just 
so  much  ground  in  so  many  years,  but  to  kin¬ 
dle  in  the  scholars  an  earnest  love  for  thor¬ 
ough  Bible  study.  Is  the  “present  plan  of 
lightning  speed”  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
this? 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  those  whose  only  stim¬ 
ulus  to  study  comes  to  them  from  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school. 

A  Sabbath-school  Teachek. 


FROM  TEX.iS. 

Trinity  Presbytery  met  April  10th  at  Weather¬ 
ford,  Texas,  the  city  commonly  culled  “  The  Fu¬ 
ture  Great,”  bci-auso  they  have  looked  so  long  and 
so  anxiously  for  the  completion  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railroad  to  that  place.  This  hope,  so  long 
delayed,  is  likely  soon  to  be  an  accomplished  fact, 
as  about  half  the  distance  from  the  present  termi¬ 
nus  is  already  graded,  and  the  work  moves  rapid¬ 
ly  on. 

The  Presbytery  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
pastor  and  people  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  neat  brick  edifice, 
which  is  now  entirely  complete,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  tower,  and  all  is  paid  for.  The  wives 
of  several  of  our  ministers  were  present,  as  near¬ 
ly  all  were  obliged  to  come  by  private  conveyance, 
and  it  was  partly  perhaps  for  their  benefit  that  a 
very  enjoyable  social  gathering  was  held  in  the 
church  the  second  night. 

The  Overture  on  Reduced  Representation  in  the 
Assembly,  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  immense  importance  of  religious  reading 
matter  as  a  help  to  our  work,  was  discussed,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  urge  on  the  Board  of 
Publication  the  importance  of  supplying  a  colpor¬ 
teur  for  our  needy  field.  In  the  meantime,  tracts 
and  religious  newspapers  are  solicited  from  all 
quarters  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries. 

The  question  of  Babbatli  desecration,  which  is  a 
live  one  in  this  State,  was  duly  considered,  and 
measures  taken  looking  to  united  action  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  in  the  Shite,  asking  the  Legislature 
for  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  shall  permit  of 
the  whole  Sabbath  being  kept  holy,  instead  of  only 
seven  hours,  as  at  present. 

We  received  one  new  church,  with  twenty  odd 
members  (called  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
the  Clear  Fork,  situated  in  Stephen’s  county),  un¬ 
der  our  care.  W’e  also  gained  a  new  member  of 
Presbytery  in  the  person  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Milton, 
whose  exact  field  of  lalior  is  not  yet  decided  upon ; 
but  after  looking  at  the  two  or  throe  openings,  he 
will  no  doubt  settle  on  the  most  promising,  and  do 
a  grand  work  in  our  State. 

We  adjourned  on  Friday  night,  well  pleased 
with  the  people  among  whom  we  had  been,  with 
the  ropurts  we  had  heard,  and  with  the  unanimity 
of  feeling  and  action  during  our  meetings. 

_  Seun. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  MAUMEE 

Held  a  delightful  session  at  Tontogany,  April 
15th.  Rev.  James  Quick,  the  retiring  moderator, 
preached  the  opening  sermon.  Rev.  Thomas  Dog- 
gett  was  elected  moderator  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Their  former  vote  on  the  Overture  was  reconsider¬ 
ed,  and  this  time  decided  in  the  negative. 


DEAN  STANLEY  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

The  Glasgow  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Establislied  Churcli  of  Scot¬ 
land,  held  their  eighty-ninth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  that  city  on  Thursday,  March  ‘24th. 
On  the  transaction  of  some  formal  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Grand  Hotel  in  the  afternoon, 
tile  members  adjourned  to  Park  church 
to  listen  to  tlie  customary  sermon.  The 
preacher  was  Dean  Stanley,  and  tlie  church 
was  filled  to  overfiowing.  Devotional  ex¬ 
ercises  having  been  conducted  by  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  the  preaclier  of  the 
church,  tlie  reverend  Dean  delivered  an 
eloquent  discourse  from  the  words  “  The 
bush  was  not  consumed.” 

It  was  not  without  reason,  lie  remarked, 
that  the  Scottisli  Church  chose  the  burn¬ 
ing  bush  as  the  emblem  of  its  history  and 
its  destiny,  and  the  words  of  the  text  as 
its  motto.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
Scottish  Church  was  not  only  Christian, 
but  catholic,  in  this,  the  original  and  most 
important  sense  of  that  much-disputed 
word,  that  it  recognized  the  existence  of 
others  besides  itself,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  grace  of  God  was  not  confined 
to  a  single  nation,  or  a  single  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  worship.  The  Church  also 
maintained  the  principle  of  the  religious 
representation  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
that,  too,  in  various  aspects  which  did  not 
belong  to  any  other  communion  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  combining  the  twocon- 
fiicting  characteristics  of  the  people — the 
power  of  perfect  zeal  and  prudence,  mod¬ 
eration  and  circumspection.  It  was  true 
now  more  than  hitherto  that  the  Church 
did  not  base  its  claim  on  particular  dog¬ 
mas,  but  as  the  national  channel  of  relig¬ 
ious  thought  and  feeling,  it  had  a  special 
value  in  these  latter  times,  as  there  were 
many  who  wished  to  be  religious,  but 
could  not  be  sectarian.  The  Church, 
which  might  be  said  to  be  the  main  bul¬ 
wark  of  Protestantism,  along  with  nearly 
all  Christian  Churches,  had  that  beneficent 
institution,  a  married  clergy,  and  to  the 
sons  of  the  manse  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  much  indebted.  It  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  rank  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  above  Episcopalianisrn,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  better  adapted  to  the  various  needs 
of  human  nature  ;.  but  in  being  more  sim¬ 
ple,  he  thought  it  might  at  times  be  stud¬ 
ied  with  advantage  by  the  English  Church. 
On  pointing  out  the  various  characteristics 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  which  made  it  worth 
preserving,  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask 
whether  it  was  for  that  very  reason  worth 
improving,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the 
modes  in  which  it  could  be  improved,  and 
therefore  best  preserved. 

Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  the  case  that  whilst 
in  great  centres  of  Scottish  life  good  works 
and  good  men  flourished  and  abounded  in 
the  Church,  yet  in  proportion  as  they  re¬ 
ceded  from  these  centres,  zeal  cooled  down, 
until,  long  before  they  reached  the  extrem¬ 
ities,  it  was  cold  even  in  the  coldness  of  a 
prolonged  Winter  ?  The  want  of  zeal  could 
in  England  be  obviated  by  a  superior  offi¬ 
cer  ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  rural  ministers  should  make  tneir 
very  independence  their  safeguard.  Was 
it,  or  was  it  not,  the  case  that  worship  in 
the  Scottish  Church  might,  without  bating 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  simplicity,  be  made 
more  solemn  and  more  worthy  of  the  great 


ideas  present  in  the  minds  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  ?  The  worship  had,  no  doubt,  been 
greatly  beautified  ;  for  human  hymns  were 
no  longer  regarded  in  even  the  most  out¬ 
lying  districts  as  impious,  and  organs  were 
no  longer  regarded  as  the  mystical  beast 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  but  much  still  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  done  in  the  same  direction.  Was 
it,  or  was  it  not,  the  case  that  the  Assem¬ 
blies  of  the  Scottish  Church  occupied  time 
with  transitory  matters  and  party  warfare, 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
mankind  ?  The  Assemblies  of  the  Church, 
no  doubt,  moved  occasionally  at  hasty  judg¬ 
ments,  which  brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts 
of  the  righteous  and  strength  to  the  hands 
of  the  wicked  ;  and  he  thought  they  should 
bend  their  minds  towards  higher  matters. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Church  should, 
like  her  sister  in  Holland,  find  good  works 
for  her  members  to  do  ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  Scottish  nation  would  respond  to 
the  call,  and  would  not  let  their  Church 
die  if  she  showed  that  she  knew  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  she  lived. 

In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  younger 
members  of  the  clergy  to  stimulate  their 
zeal  to  the  very  utmost,  as  the  present  was 
the  time  to  show  whether  the  fire  which 
had  so  long  burned  in  the  holy  precincts 
of  the  Church  would  be  stamped  out  by 
external  pressure  or  internal  decay,  or 
whether  it  could  not  be  stirred  up  to  burn 
yet  more  brightly  with  increasing  warmth, 
with  increasing  life,  with  more  consuming 
zeal,  and  with  yet  a  sweeter  fragrance. 
Even  if  they  were  doomed  to  be  the  last 
generation  of  Scottish  pastors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church,  let  them  die  like  that  gal¬ 
lant  soldier  who  was  found  killed  the  other 
day  at  Isandula,  with  his  colors  wrapped 
round  his  body,  untarnished  and  untaken. 
But  if,  as  he  trusted,  they  were  the  first  of 
a  long  succession  of  pa.stors  who  were  to 
carry  on  with  a  new  spirit  the  old  work, 
let  them  do  and  dare  such  things  as  would 
make  them  worthy  of  their  fathers  in  the 
distant  past,  and  worthy  of  their  sons  in 
the  distant  future. 

The  members  of  the  Society  dined  in 
the  Grand  Hotel  at  night. 


A  MIXED  MULTITUDE. 

We  sometimes  find  fault  with  our  Pacific 
Coast  churches  and  institutions  that  they 
are  not  more  generally  mature  and  self- 
supporting,  considering  the  large  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  rejiuted  wealth  of  California. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are  a  het¬ 
erogeneous  population,  thrown  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Only  the  mi¬ 
nority  are  well  affected  towards  the  truth, 
as  Px'otestants  hold  it,  and  hence  those 
that  support  evangelical  churches  are 
really  not  many,  nor  is  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  their  hands. 

The  following  recent  classification  of 
voters  in  San  Francisco,  as  regards  nativ¬ 
ity,  throws  much  light  on  this  and  some 
other  aspects  of  religion  on  that  coast : 
Peru,  5 ;  Jamaica,  25 ;  Germany,  5,644 ; 
Ireland,  10,027  ;  England,  1,4.36  ;  Scotland, 
479  ;  France,  665  ;  Austria,  292  ;  Poland, 
132  ;  Portugal,  42 ;  Holland,  62  ;  Italy  and 
Norway,  221 ;  Sweden,  475 ;  Denmark,  280 ; 
Australia,  153 ;  at  sea,  21  ;  Canada,  573  ; 
Wales,  86  ;  Russia,  196  ;  Sandwich  Islands, 
13  ;  Society  Islands,  1 ;  Central  America, 
7  ;  Hayti,  1 ;  East  India,  6  ;  British  Amer¬ 
ica,!  ;  Philippine  Islands,  1  ;  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  3  ;  Buenos  Ayres,  3  ;  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  43  ;  Cuba,  3  ;  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
2  ;  China,  5 ;  Brazil,  6 ;  Honduras,  1 ;  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  1  ;  Gibraltar,  1 ;  St.  Croix, 
2  ;  Bermuda,  1 ;  St.  Helena,  1 ;  Corsica,  1 ; 
Surinam,  2  ;  Tahiti,  2  ;  Belgium,  37 ;  Isle 
of  Man,  7 ;  West  Indies,  34 ;  Turkey,  2  ; 
Azores,  5  ;  Mexico,  28  ;  Chili,  24  ;  Barba- 
does,  5 ;  Fayal,  1  ;  Spain,  23  ;  Ja  va,  1  ; 
Greece,  6  ;  Massachusetts,  2,591 ;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1,229  ;  Maine,  1,334  ;  Vermont,  397  ; 
Wisconsin,  147  ;  California,  1,488 ;  Iowa, 
60*  New  York,  4,416;  Louisiana,  318; 
Maryland,  448 ;  Kentucky,  235  ;  Delaware, 
56  ;  Connecticut,  401 ;  Ohio,  740  ;  Tennes¬ 
see,  98  ;  Missouri,  284 ;  Michigan,  180  ; 
Illinois,  280  ;  Rhode  Island,  255  ;  District 
of  Columbia,  87  ;  Indiana,  172  ;  New 
Hampshire,  422  ;  New  Jersey,  390  ;  South 
Carolina,  97  ;  Virginia,  366  ;  Mississippi, 
53  ;  Arkansas,  10  ;  Minnesota,  15  ;  Alaba¬ 
ma,  61  ;  North  Carolina,  54  ;  Texas,  28  ; 
Georgia,  58 ;  Washington  Territory,  7  ; 
Oregon,  21 ;  Florida,  13 ;  Indian  Teriitory, 
1 ;  Kansas,  2  ;  Utah,  5. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office,  No.  135  Broadway 


Fifty-first  Semi-iliinDal  StatmtBt 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  let 
day  of  January,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insuraiiee,  -  1,706,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  200,093  46 
Net  Surplus, . -  1,303,488  94 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $0,390,352  40 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Casit  In  Banke . S117,434  64 

Bon«la  and  Mortgage*,  being 
first  lien  on  Real  Bstaie  worth 

$4,481,300  . ‘4,096,836  33 

United  States  Stoeks  (market 

value) . 3,336,139  00 

Bank  Stocks .  18-4,769  00 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  335,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se- 

enrities,  $3-44.041.50) .  343,193  47 

Interest  due,  Ist  Jan.,  1879 .  68,383  30 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents..,.  147,465  79 

Real  Estate .  104.430  87 

Premiums  due  and  uneolleet- 
ed  on  Policies  issued  at  this 
ofiice .  9,040  00 

Total . $0,390,353  4 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


c  o  T I  isr  E  isr 

(FIRE) 

nrsTRAiTCE  coMFAmr, 

Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . 83,337,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  338,965  36 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  31 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,433  37 

BRA!iCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 


DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT.  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK. 
BENJ.  O.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  iVHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CDBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HDBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 


Sec  Agency  Dept 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCIHER, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent. 


CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 


HANOVER 

Fire  losurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE- 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Heserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Be-insurance,  -  507,897  98 
Net  Surplus, .  675,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LAA’E,  Secretary. 

_ CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

X  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 


If  you  want  a  new  Sun¬ 
day  School  Song  Book  se¬ 
lect  from  Messrs.  Biglow 
&  Main’s  List,  which  you 
will  find  occupying  this 
space  in  the  next  issue  of 
this  paper.  When  order¬ 
ing,  please  mention  the 
fact  that  you  saw  this  Ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PUBlimiOi 

A  gooTnahe. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

HOME  mSHIP. 

A  Series  of  Topical  Prayers  for  use  in  the  family 
16mo.  Price  76  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Phllada. 

RARE  ENGRAW[NGS~ 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FREDEBICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  343 
Broadway,  New  Y’ork,  invites  the  attention  ot  all 
who  are  Interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  and  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions 
from  the  original  plates  ot  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Comtpondence  it  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
coUecUon. 


JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  TH03IS0N,  Ass’t  Secretary 


THE 

Washington  Life  insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  A2TD  ZROIT  EZCHAlTaE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y, 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Siqierintendent. 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  ot  the  C!ompany 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  financial  condition  ot  this  Company  Is 
proof  ot  the  wisdom  ot  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  In 
band  are  largely  in  excess  of  Its  gross  liabilities 
while  above  tbe  amount  held  in  reserve  tor  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities.  Its  surplus  Is  $930,915.96 

AMERICAN 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  120  Broadway. 


CASH  CAPITAL. . 8400,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS .  494,548  31 

ASSETS  (available  tor  fire  losses) .  804,548  31 

Unearned  Prem’s  and  other  Liabilities.  75,840  09 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1879 . 8970,394  40 


JAS.  M.  HAL8TED,  PresideaL 
TH03.  L.  THOBNELL,  Secretary. 


NARK  LASTERSS  AID  STEREOPTiCDNS. 

F;'  ft  H.T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.  591  BROAD- 

b-  wAY,  N.  V.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  GBAPHOSCOPES,  CHBOMOB 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES.  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  Irst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  HEn  TORE  ETAHeElIST. 

No.  S  Boekman  Street. 

TXKMS:  SS  a  Tear  in  Adrance,  PoitaKe  Paid. 

AdTertisemeiita  30  cents  a  line — 13  lines  to  the 
Ineta. 

On  the  Fifth  PaKe,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  notezceedlng  4  lines,  each 
SO  cents;  orer  S  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making 
a  line. 

49*  All  letters  tor  this  ofllce  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  3330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Honey  Ok- 
SKB,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  sateot  send 
Ing  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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1.  OTTK  CONTBIBUTOBS :  Under  the  Catalpa,  by  Bev. 

llieodore  L.  Cuyler.  **  The  Foundation  of  the 
Lord,”  by  President  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College. 
Manse  vs.  Parsonage,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Lyman  Whit¬ 
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INDIVIDUALISM  IN  RELIGION. 

Last  Sunday  morning  Rev.  Mr.  Froth  ing- 
ham  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  departure  to  Europe  for  an 
absence  of  one  or  two  years.  In  it  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  individualism 
in  religion  is  not  enough ;  the  religion  of 
individualism  died  with  the  individual. 
Something  more  than  this  atomic  faith 
is  needed  to  make  Religion  a  power  in  the 
world,  and  that  needed  thing  is  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  Christian  Church,  by 
which  alone  Religion  can  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  flows  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  He  intimated  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  religious  extremists  to 
stop  their  isolated  individual  efforts  to 
perfect  each  one  himself,  and  to  join  in 
some  general  movement  looking  to  larger 
and  more  benefleent  results.  This  is  a 
signifleant  statement  coming  from  such  a 
source.  It  is  a  virtual  confession  that  the 
vague  and  tenuous  religious  sentiment 
which  he  has  preached  so  long,  can  have 
but  a  very  slight  influence  over  the  lives 
of  men,  or  on  society  at  large.  It  shows 
that  Radicalism,  when  left  free  to  work 
Itself  out  to  its  flnal  results,  when  it  has 
reached  the  very  extreme  of  negations, 
will  be  brought  at  last,  by  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  reaction  of  the  mind,  which 
shrinks  back  when  it  has  come  to  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  to  seek  for  some 
more  solid  standing-ground,  some  refuge 
from  the  ceaseless  vagaries  of  unbelief. 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  according  to  this  law  there  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  consen’atism,  in  politics,  in  so¬ 
cial  theories,  and  in  religious  faith.  The 
most  daring  adventurer  in  any  strange 
path  finds  that  he  cannot  stand  alone. 
No  man  is  so  strong  as  to  be  without  the 
need  of  help  and  support.  The  race  is 
mightier  than  the  individual.  No  man  is 
so  great  as  mankind.  No  man  exhausts 
the  varieties  and  possibilities  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Frothingham  is  a  bold  thinker; 
very  earnest  in  his  belief — or  unbelief ; 
and  like  many  “  liberal  Christians,”  quite 
dogmatic  in  denouncing  the  dogmatism  of 
others.  We  concede  to  him  a  good  deal 
of  talent,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
maintained  himself  so  long,  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  personal  magnetism,  by  which 
he  has  made  his  personality  a  power  in  his 
own  circle  and  sphere  of  hearers  and  of 
readers,  which  is  not  small.  Like  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker,  he  has  a  degree  of  frankness, 
which  commands  the  respect  that  we  al¬ 
ways  feel  for  candor  and  courage.  But 
that  very  candor  now  leads  him  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  in  one  respect  at  least  he 
has  made  a  great  mistake.  He  confesses, 
in  a  word,  that  Faith,  in  order  to  live,  must 
have  not  only  a  spiritual  essence,  but  a 
bodily  form.  He  has  come  at  last,  after  an 
experience  of  twenty  years,  to  see  that 
pure  and  unmitigated  individualism  in  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  afford  a 
basis  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  general 
wants  and  sympathies  of  human  nature.  It 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  Church,  around 
which  cluster  so  many  reverent  and  ten¬ 
der  and  holy  associations.  It  has  no  his¬ 
tory  and  no  future.  But  men  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  each  other.  They  are  not  merely 
isolated  units  ;  they  are  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  splendid  figure  used  by  Paul  is  based 
on  the  soundest  philosophy.  They  are 
members  of  one  body — the  separate  limbs 
of  one  united  and  glorious  frame.  The 
eye  exists  not  for  itself,  but  to  give  light 
to  the  whole  system.  The  individual,  sep¬ 
arated  from  his  kind,  isolated  and  alone, 
is  but  an  atom  of  oonoentrated  selfishness. 


He  is  in  h  morbid  and  unnatural  state. 
To  bring  him  into  a  healthy  moral  state, 
he  must  be  brought  to  recognize  his  re¬ 
lations  to  others,  in  the  Church,  in  the 
State,  and  in  society.  The  glory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  in  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  these 
deep  organic  human  relations,  and  lays 
almost  infinite  stress  on  that  sympathy 
and  mutual  helpfulness  which  binds  hu¬ 
manity  together.  Individual  fidelity  to 
one’s  obligations,  is  a  great  and  sacred 
duty  ;  but  that  is  not  the  individualism 
which  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

A  NOVEL  SOCIETY. 

There  is  something  new  under  the  sun — 
a  Temperance  Society  whose  radical  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  that  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks,  but  simply  moder¬ 
ation  in  tlieir  use.  Men  may  drink,  but 
they  must  not  drink  to  excess,  but  “  so¬ 
berly,”  with  due  self-restraint.  When  it 
was  announced  in  the  papers  that  such  a 
Society  had  been  organized,  probably  most 
readers  thought  it  a  huge  joke,  intended 
as  a  burlesque  or  caricature  of  Temper¬ 
ance  Societies.  But  no ;  it  seems  that  it 
has  a  real  existence,  and  has  held  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  sev¬ 
eral  well  known  speakers.  No  doubt  the 
design  is  good.  If  men  cannot  be  induced 
to  give  up  drinking  altogether,  certainly  it 
is  good  to  have  them  drink  in  moderation. 
The  Society  especially  aims  to  break  up 
the  hapit  of  “treating  ’  everybody,  as  if 
it  were  a  law  of  hospitality  that  every  one 
who  called  at  a  neighbor’s  house  should 
be  asked  to  “take  a  drink,”  which  thus 
makes  every  kindly  and  hospitable  man  a 
tempter  to  a  habit  of  drinking.  The  cus¬ 
tom  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  pernicious,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  it  should  be  abolished ; 
and  it  would  be  something  gained  if  all 
good  people,  all  respectable  men  and  wo¬ 
men  (even  though  they  might  have  wine  on 
their  tables  at  dinner,  when  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  physiologists  that  it  is  the  least 
harmful ),  should  not  set  the  cup  before 
their  callers  and  visitors,  and  so  tempt 
them  to  indulgence,  and  lead  them  on  to 
habits  of  drunkenness.  If  society  univer¬ 
sally  were  to  adopt  this  rule,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  intemper¬ 
ance  from  spreading  farther,  though  we 
fear  it  would  never  reform  a  drunkard. 
We  believe  there  is  only  one  effectual  cure 
for  hydrophobia.  When  a  dog  shows 
signs  of  madness,  the  only  cure  that  has 
never  been  known  to  fail  is  to  cut  off  his 
tail  right  behind  his  ears. 

“  SACRED  CONCERTS  ”  AND  SUNDAY  SALOONS 
IN  NEWARK. 

Newark  is  just  now  the  battle  ground 
of  the  Sunday  Law.  For  some  months  the¬ 
atrical  companies,  which  have  been  driven 
from  New  York  on  Sunday,  have  played  at 
the  Newark  “Academy  of  Music.”  The 
handbills  have  been  published  with  the  head¬ 
ing  “Sacbed  Concebt.”  These  two  English 
words,  printed  in  German  text,  were  for  the 
eye  of  Sabbath-loving  Americans.  The  rest 
of  the  handbill,  for  theatre-loving  Germans, 
was  in  German,  and  announced  a  theatrical 
company  from  New  York,  with  the  cast  of 
Schiller’s  “Marie  Stuart,”  or  some  other 
play.  Our  Sabbath-keeping  Americans  have 
been  almost  unaware  of  the  dissolute  power 
which  was  growing  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
growing  custom,  and  the  Christian  public 
seemed  indifferent.  At  length  a  culmination 
came  in  the  Sunday  evening  performance  of 
“  Pinafore.”  Possibly  there  were  some  minds 
able  to  construe  the  rendering  of  this  comic 
burlesque  into  a  “Sacred  Concert”;  but  the 
presentation  proved  to  be  a  defiance  which 
helped  to  awaken  the  public  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  “Law  and  Order  Associa¬ 
tion  ”  put  vigor  in  their  step.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  has  for  its  chief  object  the  suppression 
of  the  Sunday  saloons.  Their  executive  com¬ 
mittee  waited  on  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  re¬ 
solved  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  Sunday  Pin¬ 
afore  performance  in  German  went  on  with 
a  large  audience,  including  many  women. 
Charges  were  made  against  the  givers  of  this 
performance  and  of  another  “  Sacred  Con¬ 
cert,”  and  against  saloons  and  pool  rooms. 
Whereupon  the  “Liquor  and  Lager  Dealers’ 
Association”  turned  about  and  demanded 
that  both  the  State  and  the  city  law  should 
be  enforced,  against  every  kind  of  Sunday 
business. 

A  large  meeting  of  saloon  keepers  and  of 
others  from  Newark,  Trenton,  Jersey  City 
and  other  places,  was  held  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  where  a  State  organization  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  “  The  Free  Liberal 
Citizens’  Protective  Association.”  Their  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  perfect  an  organization,  for  some 
years  past  proposed,  to  resist  and  overthrow 
the  Sunday  Civil  Law.  Their  design  is  to 
demand  a  rigid  enforcement  of  every  point  of 
law,  so  that  the  law  itself  may  become  odious 
and  bo  repealed.  They  appeal  to  the  Mayor 
against  the  “unchristian-like  conduct  on  the 
part  of  temperance  fanatics.”  They  demand 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  enforced  only  against 
a  certain  class  of  Sabbath-breakers,  and  cite 
the  Vice  and  Immorality  Aet  against  barbers, 
grocers,  butchers,  cigar  men,  milkmen,  liv¬ 
ery  stable  keepers,  horse  -  car  companies, 
newspaper  publishers  and  news-sellers,  and 
all  traffic  on  Sunday.  Another  large  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Germans  was  held,  with  some  forty 
vice-presidents,  including  German  city  Aider- 
men,  at  which  strong  speeches  were  made  in 
German,  and  a  speech  by  the  coimsel  of  the 
Protective  Association  in  English.  The  pre¬ 
amble  of  their  resolutions  declared  the  Sun¬ 
day  laws  and  ordinances  “  obsolete  religious 
legislation”  fatal  to  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religion  and  republican  institutions,  and 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Church,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  these 
Sunday  laws  “  leads  to  demoralizing  circum¬ 
vention,  contempt  of  law,  and  hypocrisy.” 
The  resolutions  pledged  their  association  to 
good  laws,  declare  themselves  opposed  to 
“unnecessary,  unrepublican,  and  oppressive 
laws,”  and  demand  “  all  that  right  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  enjoyment,  and  indulgence  in  social 
habits,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,”  which 
does  not  interfere  with  public  morals  or  the 
rights  of  others.  The  Protective  Association 
then  notified  all  citizens  that  they  would  en¬ 
force  the  Sunday  laws  with  the  utmost  rigor. 


The  whole  community  has  become  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  contest ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Curiously  enough,  both  Associations  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
German  saloon-keepers  shut  tight  their  doors. 
The  Protectives  do  good  service  in  closing 
cigar  stores,  news-stands,  and  in  making  all 
traffickers  stand  In  respect  of  legal  authority. 
The  result  has  been  that  Newark  has  had  two 
Sundays  of  unusual  quiet,  all  sorts  of  illegal 
establishments  closed,  and  public  attention 
given  to  what  is  “necessary”  or  “unneces¬ 
sary  ”  on  the  Sabbath.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  law  odious,  has  utterly  failed. 

The  charges  against  large  proprietors,  like 
some  of  our  Presbyterian  leather  manufactur¬ 
ers,  for  violation  of  the  day,  because  they  do 
some  necessary  work  to  prevent  their  hides 
or  leather  from  spoiling,  simply  awakens  at¬ 
tention  to  the  animus  of  the  opposition.  So 
far  the  spirit  of  retaliation  has  really  helped 
Law  and  Order.  The  sentiment  becomes 
consolidated  “against  the  rum-sellers,  who 
are  crusading  against  the  public  conven¬ 
ience”;  rather  than  against  the  “temper¬ 
ance-crusaders.”  If  this  Liquor  Protective 
Association  keeps  on,  one  of  two  results  will 
probably  follow,  a  decided  increase  of  support 
to  the  Association  for  enforcing  the  present 
Law,  or  such  a  modification  of  the  Law  anoth¬ 
er  year,  that  all  good  citizens  will  with  one 
mind  maintain  it.  In  either  case,  we  hope 
that  strict  Sunday  laws  may  be  sustained  in 
Newark,  and  that  the  placard  may  be  hung 
on  theatre  and  saloon  which  on  Sunday  week 
a  joliy  and  wobegone  Teuton  hung  on  his  sa¬ 
loon  in  Market  street,  “  Closed  in  consequence 
of  Vico  and  Immorality  !” 

THE  OVERTURE  DEFEATED. 

It  is  now  known  that  a  majority  of  all  the 
Presbyteries  have  rejected  the  proposed  Over¬ 
ture.  Nearly  ail  the  votes  in  its  favor  were 
given  last  Fall.  The  discussion  of  the  past 
Winter  has  revealedso  many  grave  objections 
to  its  adoption,  that  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
Negative  votes  has  completely  buried  the  poor 
unfortunate. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  follow’ing  Presby¬ 
teries  have  been  reported  as  voting  in  the 
Affirmative;  Catawba,  Philadelphia  North, 
and  Springfield — 3.  And  the  following  in  the 
Negative:  Benicia,  Butler,  Carlisle,  Fort 
Wayne,  Holston,  Kingston,  Knox,  Louisville, 
Neosho,  New  Castle,  Oregon,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
S.an  Francisco,  Waterloo,  and  West  Jersey. 
Maumee,  that  voted  last  Fall  in  the  Affirma¬ 
tive,  has  reconsidered  its  action  and  now 
votes  in  the  Negative — 16. 

Total  Affirmative,  43. 

Total  Negative,  94. 

Not  less,  we  think,  than  two-thirds,  proba¬ 
bly  more,  of  the  179  Presbyteries  will  be 
found  to  have  cast  their  votes  in  the  Nega¬ 
tive.  Yet  six  weeks  ago  and  less  the  friends 
of  the  Overture  were  perfectly  confident  of 
its  adoption,  and  rather  impatient  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Apparently,  it  was  not  until  last  week 
that  our  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  contem¬ 
poraries  discovered  that  the  Presbyteries  were 
not  bound  to  fulfil  their  confident  predictions 
relative  to  the  success  of  the  Overture. 

The  truth  is  we  have  all  done  what  we  could 
to  give  this  defeated  Overture  a  fair  chance. 
We  have  not  regarded  it  as  the  best  measure 
that  could  be  devised  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  ends  in  view,  but  nevertheless  inas¬ 
much  as  the  General  Assembly  thought  proper 
to  submit  it  to  vote,  we  have  published  argu¬ 
ments  and  appeals  in  its  favor  during  its 
pendency  before  the  Presbyteries  almost  with¬ 
out  limit.  Our  contemporaries  in  the  Church 
have  also  published  freely  in  the  same  behalf, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  bo  said- on  the  part  of 
its  friends  that  the  Overture  has  not  been  ful¬ 
ly  and  fairly  considered,  preliminary  to  its 
emphatic  rejection.  No  reasonable  complaint 
can  be  uttered  in  this  connection.  And  there¬ 
fore  so  far  as  its  main  features  are  concerned 
the  Assembiy  platform  is  swept  clear  and 
clean  of  them,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  the  friends  of  the  Overture  to  attempt  to 
reiingraft  them  upon  any  measure  that  may 
hereafter  be  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries. 

We  venture  to  express  the  hope,  now  that 
the  measure  is  so  badly  defeated,  that  our  dis¬ 
appointed  contemporaries  will  not  turn  in 
their  chagrin  upon  the  chief  authors  of  the 
Overture  and  charge  them  with  its  defeat  by 
an  indifferent  and  lukewarm  support.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  our  esteemed  Philadelphia 
correspondent  has  been  zealously  affected  in 
its  favor,  and  as  for  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  of 
the  same  city,  he  has  defended  it,  not  only 
earnestly,  but  with  signal  ability.  But  the 
efforts  of  both,  and  of  manj'  other  able  and 
excellent  men  who  thought  with  them,  could 
not  change  the  result. 

A  METROPOLITAN  ENTERPRI.SE. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  on  Fourteenth 
street  has  been  closed,  and  its  valuable  treas¬ 
ures  have  been  removed  to  the  new,  elegant 
fireproof  structure  erected  by  the  city  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  Comparatively  few  people  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  collection.  It 
contains  the  famous  Di  Cesnola  antiquities 
from  Cyprus,  tlie  Kuriem  treasures,  the  Mc- 
Callom  collection  of  laces,  rare  marbles, 
choice  paintings,  and  other  objects  of  special 
artistic  interest  and  educational  worth.  But 
at  the  best  it  is  merely  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
Museum  as  this  city,  the  commercial  and 
social  capital  of  the  country,  should  possess. 
And  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  are  already 
negotiating  for  other  treasures  of  antiquity 
and  art,  to  enhance  its  interest  and  attract¬ 
iveness  before  the  collection  is  reopened. 
They  are  specially  desipous  of  obtaining  care- 
fuily-selected  series  of  casts  of  antique  and 
modern  sculpture  for  the  use  of  art  students, 
to  increase  its  collection  of  art  antiquities 
and  archaeological  specimens,  to  make  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  collection  of  pottery  and  porce¬ 
lain,  and  to  purchase  architectural  models ; 
and  for  these  and  other  similar  objects,  they 
appeal  to  the  public-spirited  and  generous  pa¬ 
trons  of  art  and  culture  for  $150,000.  One  of 
their  plans  is  to  create  a  fund  for  lectures  on 
art. 

This  Museum  has  been  exceptionally  well 
managed.  The  Trustees,  who  are  among  our 
best  known  and  busiest  citizens,  give  their 
time  and  interest  to  its  affairs  without  re¬ 
ward.  They  hope  to  see  the  Institution,  now 
so  well  founded  and  fairly  under  way,  become 
one  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  and 
infiuential  in  the  country,  and  an  object  of 
merited  pride  to  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York.  And  certainly,  considering  what  has 
been  done  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities,  and  the  rapidly -growing  interest  in  an¬ 
tiquities  and  art,  there  is  every  reason  for 


hoping  that  their  appeal  will  be  promptly 
met  by  a  generous  response. 

John  Taylor  Johnston  is  president  of  the 
Board,  L-  P.  Di  Cesnola  secretary,  and  F,  W. 
Rhinelander  treasurer.  Among  its  Trustees 
are  Daniel  Huntington,  F.  E.  Church,  George 
William  Curtis,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  AVilliam 
W.  Astor,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt,  William  L.  Andrews,  and  William  E. 
Dodge  jr. 

SYSTEMATIC  BE.NEFICESCE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey,  the  following  Overture  was  introduc¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Benefi¬ 
cence,  and  unanimously  adopted ; 

“  The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  would  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  Genenil  Assembly  to  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  Systematic  Beneftcenc-e  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  consideration  in  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  tailed  to  secure  anything  of  profit  on  tins 
subject  to  the  Church  at  large — only  three  Synods 
of  thirty-seven  sending  any  report  to  the  highest 
Church  Court.  On  every  hand  the  need  of  a  larg¬ 
er  spirit  of  benevolence  tor  the  help  of  our  Church 
work  is  recognized.  We  are  falling  back  all  along 
the  line,  and  must  be  vimlant  or  the  retreat  will 
be  turned  into  a  rout.  Therefore  this  Synod  re¬ 
spectfully  but  earnestly  overtures  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  asking  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
of  the  Assembly’s  Boards,  or  some  other  commit¬ 
tee,  be  appointed  to  net  either  as  a  Permanent 
Committee  to  secure  more  attention  for  this  great 
object,  or  to  act  as  a  Temporary  Committee  to  de¬ 
vise  some  plan  by  which  more  general  considera¬ 
tion  may  be  gained  for  the  subject  in  our  Church.” 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  here  referred  to  is  worthy  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Church.  It 
has  received  much  attention  in  the  past.  The 
Committee  of  Benevolence  and  Finance  was 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  1871,  and  since 
that  time  the  question  has  been  a  prominent 
one  in  all  our  Church  Courts.  It  failed  to 
take  the  same  position  in  the  last  Assembly, 
because  the  Synods  failed  to  send,  up  reports 
which  might  form  the  basis  for  action.  This 
failure  indicates  either  that  the  churches 
have  lost  interest  in  the  matter,  or  that  the 
present  plan  is  not  the  right  channel  to  con¬ 
vey  their  feeling  on  the  subject  to  the  centre 
of  the  great  Presbyterian  body.  Both  these 
are  probably  true.  There  has  been  special 
temptation  in  these  times  of  financial  dis¬ 
tress,  not  to  press  the  matter  of  giving,  and 
there  is  special  need  to  lay  a  firmer  hand  on 
the  springs  of  action. 

In  order  to  awaken  or  quicken  interest  in 
the  subject,  we  submit  the  following  reasons 
why  this  matter  should  receive  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Assembly : 

1.  Because  it  has  such  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
world  and  with  that  of  our  own  Church.  This 
is  so  plain  that  it  needs  no  argument.  The 
question  of  supplies  is  an  important  one  to 
every  army — especially  to  one  in  an  enemy’s 
country.  The  great  French  General  found  it 
so  in  his  Russian  campaign.  The  soldiers 
of  Christ’s  army  are  taking  possession  of 
every  land  for  Him,  but  the  supplies  are  run¬ 
ning  short,  and  they  cannot  live  off  the  enemy. 
In  comparison  with  this  question,  that  of 
Representation,  which  has  been  occupying 
so  much  attention  for  the  past  year,  is  of 
little  moment.  Let  us  not  be  so  earnest  in 
discussing  the  proper  size  of  the  regiment  or 
brigade,  that  we  shall  forget  to  push  forward 
supplies  for  those  in  the  front. 

2.  The  present  financial  condition  of  our 
Boards  should  fix  the  importance  of  system¬ 
atic  giving  in  our  minds.  The  last  appeal  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  speaks  loudly 
here.  There  is  likelihood  of  a  debt  of  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to 
the  forty-seven  thousand  dollars  which  has 
been  a  standing  reproach  to  our  Church 
through  the  year.  The  estimated  debt  of 
the  Home  Board,  March  10th,  was  over  $85,- 
000.  This  year  is  not  an  exception  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  Home  Board 
received  in  1876-7  from  churches  and  individ¬ 
uals,  $17,875  less  than  was  given  in  1875-6. 
In  1877-8  it  received  $12,307  less  than  the 
preceding  year.  Contributions  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Board  from  these  chief  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply,  were  $17,299  less  in  1876-7  than  in  1875-6. 
In  1878  they  were  $44,800  less  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Every  Board  received  less  from 
the  churches  in  1876-7  than  in  1875-6,  the 
total  decrease  being  $74,149 ;  every  Board  but 
two  recei'^ed  less  in  1877-8  than  in  1876-7,  the 
total  decrease  being  $62,761.  The  average 
per  communicant  sent  to  the  Boards,  was 
$1.74  in  1876;  $1.54  in  1876-7;  $1.40  in  1877-8. 
Tliese  figures  show  that  we  are  moving,  but 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

3.  The  present  inequality  with  which  tlie 
burden  of  benevolence  rests  upon  the  Church, 
or  rather  the  unequal  way  in  which  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  giving  is  enjoyed,  should  arrest  atten¬ 
tion  and  secure  treatment.  No  man  can  bear 
a  heavy  burden  on  his  back  unless  his  legs 
will  take  their  share.  The  shoulders  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery  may  be  broad  and 
strong  financially,  but  they  need  the  spine 
of  the  whole  Church — aye,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  also — to  do  their  part.  A  writer  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian  says :  “  One 
New  York  church  [Dr.  John  Hall’s]  gave  more 
to  Homo  Missions  in  1877-8  than  was  given  for 
that  Board  by  the  great  States  of  Iowa,  Il¬ 
linois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The  membership 
in  those  States  may  be  given  in  round  num¬ 
bers  as  160,000,  while  that  of  the  Fifth-avenue 
church  is  1,472.”  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
inequality  of  which  wo  are  speaking  is  found 
also  within  that  liberal  church  itself,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  a  large  portion  of  these  do¬ 
nations  comes  from  a  few.  The  rich  ought 
certainly  not  to  give  less,  but  those  of  moder¬ 
ate  means  should  do  more. 

This  point  is  strengthened  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  few  churches  are  giving  to  all  the 
Assembly’s  objects— presenting  solid  columns. 
There  were  about  1,200  which  gave  to  all  the 
Boards  in  1875-6;  3,877  (about)  that  missed 
one  or  more.  About  1,150  gave  to  all  in  1876- 
77,  making  4,003  that  left  one  or  more  blanks. 
In  1877-78,  1,073  churches  h.ave  all  the  col¬ 
umns  filled,  making  4,196  that  failed  in  one 
or  more.  There  was  special  reason  for  the 
many  blanks  last  year,  in  the  surplus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Sustentation  cause,  which  made 
many  think  it  unnecessary  to  contribute.  But 
we  find  that  there  failed  to  contribute  to 
Home  Missions  in  1875-76, 1,701  churches ;  in 
1876-77,  1,800 ;  in  1877-78,  1,833.  In  contri¬ 
butions  to  Foreign  Missions.  2,136  failed  in 
1875-76;  2,273  in  1876-77;  2,459  in  1877-78. 
Here  again  is  retreat. 

4.  This  subject  demands  careful  attention 
because  it  is  hard  times.  The  matter  is  not 
pressed  now  with  the  desire  of  going  up  on 
the  rising  wave  of  business  revival.  The 
churches  have  thought  too  much  of  a  change 
in  the  flnancirfl  condition  of  the  country.  “It 
is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  con¬ 


fidence  in  man.”  We  need  a  revival  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  especially  of  the  grace  of  giving,  to 
carry  on  the  Lord’s  work,  more  than  a  revivi  1 
of  religion.  We  need  special  care  on  this 
subject  in  such  times  as  these.  Many  a  fam¬ 
ily  that  never  had  any  system  in  finances,  has 
been  compelled  to  adopt  a  rigid  one  in  these 
trying  years,  and  has  found  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  every  source  of  revenue — sending 
out  those  of  weak  years  to  do  their  share.  It 
is  no  time  for  the  great  Presbyterian  house¬ 
hold  to  let  her  finances  go  at  loose  ends. 

We  may  in  another  article  speak  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  need  of  the  Church  in  this 
direction  may  be  met. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  society  in  this  city  to  furnish  clothes 
and  other  means  to  poor  children,  in  order 
that  they  may  attend  schopl,  complains  that 
its  operations  are  hindered  by  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstances,  the  indifference  of  the 
people  and  the  want  of  school  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  some  of  the  wards.  These  two  points, 
like  charity,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is 
too  bad  in  a  city  where  so  much  is  spent  on 
schools,  and  where  there  are  so  many  costly 
and  elegant  school  buildings,  that  there 
should  not  bo  room  for  every  boy  and  girl. 
But  the  truth  is  there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of 
money  wasted  in  show  which  should  have 
been  spent  for  comforts  and  advantages.  And 
parents  do  not  yet  begin  to  appreciate  as  they 
ought  the  importance  of  a  good  elementary 
Education  for  their  children.  Else  so  many 
of  them  would  not  try  in  all  ways  to  evade 
the  law  and  rob  their  children  of  what  is  of 
inestimable  worth. 

Hon.  Scott  Lord  years  ago  was  obliged  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law.  Re¬ 
cently  he  returned  to  his  former  residence, 
Geneseo,  and  paid  up,  principal  and  interest, 
all  his  past  Indebtedness,  from  which  the  law 
had  given  him  a  release.  His  brother,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  C.  Lord  of  Buffalo,  was  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  preacher,  but  no  sermon  .of  his 
ever  possessed  the  power  to  set  forth  the  in¬ 
violable  claims  of  the  divine  law  upon  an  en¬ 
lightened  conscience,  more  than  this  act.  For¬ 
cible  as  are  “  right  words,”  how  much  more 
so  are  right  deeds. 

The  New  York  Observer  is  about  to  repul)- 
lish  the  famous  Letters  of  Kirwan  on  Roman¬ 
ism,  which  appeared  in  its  columns  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  they  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Nor  have  they  lost  any 
thing  by  time.  The  arguments  are  not  stale, 
nor  is  the  Irish  humor  and  wit.  They  are 
well  wortliy  of  republication,  an(i  we  doubt 
not  will  do  as  good  service  now  as  when  they 
were  first  issued.  Their  reappearance  after 
so  long  an  interval  will  be  a  new  attraction 
added  to  the  many  already  found  in  that 
grand  old  paper. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard  of  the  Thirteenth-street 
Presbyterian  church  will  preach  an  historical 
sermon  on  Sunday  morning  next,  appropriate 
to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ordination  and  in¬ 
stallation  as  a  pastor  in  this  city,  which  event 
occurred  May  Ist,  1839.  Services  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  w’ill  be  continued  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  it  is  expected  that  Drs.  Adams, 
Paxton,  and  Prime  will  speak.  The  morning 
service  in  the  West-Thirteenth-street  church 
begins  at  10 : 30  o’clock. 

The  Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
sant,  Utah,  has  been  speaking  at  the  East 
with  good  results.  The  planting  of  churches 
and  schools  among  a  hostile  population  on 
the  frontiers,  is  a  very  arduous  and  often 
dangerous  calling,  and  few  men  are  equal  to 
the  work.  Mr.  McMillan  has  been  thus  far 
successful,  and  the  story  of  his  efforts  is  well 
worth  hearing  and  preserving.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  his  appeals  for  help  are  likely 
to  bo  generously  responded  to  by  several  of 
our  churches  and  Sunday-schools.  The  Church 
has  many  a  hero  at  homo  as  well  as  abroad. 

Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  and  wife  have  returned 
from  the  West,  where  they  have  been  active 
in  missionary  meetings.  They  remained  in 
Albany  over  Sabbath,  and  expect  to  spend  the 
next  fortnight  in  this  city.  Their  address  is 
23  Centre  street.  Now  York. 

Utica  Presbytery  has  tlie  advantage  of 
most  or  all  others  in  the  state  of  its  treas¬ 
ury.  The  Trustees  reported  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Oneida  that  they  had  on  hand 
$2,663,  and  that  there  was  due  on  a  mortgage 
$321.  Beside  this,  they  have  in  possession 
the  property  of  an  extinct  church,  Durham- 
vilie,  and  are  about  taking  steps  to  secure 
that  of  Taberg.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
funds  may  aid  to  establish  churches  where 
they  are  needed,  to  make  up  for  those  that 
have  ceased  to  be. 

The  Anniversary  service  of  th^,Presl)^eri- 
an  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  will  be  held 
May  11,  at  the  Memorial  PresbyterlaJti  church, 
cor.  Madison  avenue  and  Fifty-third,  street, 
(Dr.  Robinson’s,)  at  half  past  seven,  P.  M. 
The  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  DA  S.  J. 
Nlccolls  of  St.  Louis.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Board  will 
also  bo  made.  All  friends  of  Mission^  are 
invited  to  be  present. 

It  is  expected  that  Miss  H.  G.  Brittan,  for 
seventeen  years  a  missionary  in  the  Zenanas 
of  Calcutta,  will  be  present  at  the  Woman’s 
Union  Missionary  Society  Anniversary,  and 
speak  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  since  her 
return  to  this  country.  As  elsewhere  given, 
the  anniversary  occurs  at  the  Broadway  Tab¬ 
ernacle,  May  6th,  at  3 :  30  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Owego  last  week, 
and  was  well  attended.  The  report  to  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  unusually  interesting,  showing 
$1053  as  the  aggregate  of  contributions,  which 
sum  goes  to  the  support  of  Miss  Hattie  La¬ 
grange  of  Tripoli,  Syria.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  by  the  Society  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  addressed  by  the  Revs,  John  Mc- 
Yey,  A.  J.  Hutton,  and  L.  A.  Ostrander,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church.  _ 

The  New  Testament  Company  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revision  Committee,  at  its  meeting  on 
last  Friday  and  Saturday,  made  a  second  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Acts,  and  sent  the  final  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  Gospels  to  the  British  Commit¬ 
tee.  _ 

We  have  received  a  full  report  of  the  pro. 
ceedlngs  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  at  its  nlfith  annual  nleeting  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  weeli.  It  is  crowded  out  of  this 
paper,  but  will  appear  In  our  next. 


Dr.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer  of  Irvington  returned 
homo  in  the  new  Cunarder  “  Gallia,”  in  excel¬ 
lent  health.  His  trip  abroad  has  been  one  of 
much  enjoyment  and  instruction ;  but  to  quote 
his  own  words,  “the  best  part  of  it  was  the 
last.”  He  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  people 
and  hosts  of  friends. 

We  have  received  a  note  with  enclosure  of 
money  and  the  picture  of  little  Grade  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  who  died  Dee. 
1,  1878,  aged  8  years.  They  are  to  be  sent  to 
our  Indian  missions  in  New  Mexico.  The 
littie  one  had  become  very  much  interested 
in  the  history  and  wants  of  these  missions. 
The  sender  desires  to  make  it  a  yearly  con¬ 
tribution,  in  memory  of  the  beloved  child. 

mcnfgurai  am 

NEW  YORK, 

New  York.— On  Sabbath  evening,  April  20th, 
eleven  persons  wero  received  into  Faith  Chap¬ 
el  on  confession  of  their  faith.  The  chapel 
was  well  filled,  as  it  always  is  at  the  commun¬ 
ion  seasons.  There  must  have  been  at  least 
350  communicants  present,  besides  others 
who  did  not  join  in  the  service.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  has  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  success  which  has  attended  his  labors 
in  this  field  since  his  connection  with  it.  The 
membership  of  the  chapel  is  said  to  be  some¬ 
thing  over  four  hundred.  c. 

Pleasant  Valley.— At  its  recent  session  at 
Pino  Plains,  the  Presbytery  of  North  River, 
on  mutual  request  of  the  pastor  and  people, 
granted  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  William  Whitaker  and  the  church 
of  this  place.  This  relation  was  formed  in 
November,  1873,  and  the  pulpit  will  be  de- 
cl.ared  vacant  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  June. 

Bridgehampton. — Rev.  Samuel  Dodd’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  changed  from  Huntington  to  Bridge¬ 
hampton,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Waddington. — Rev.  R.  Pease,  late  of  Cort¬ 
land,  has  removed  to  Waddington,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  N.  Y, 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  met  in  Owego, 
April  22.  Sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator. 
Rev.  Sabiti  McKinney.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Saw- 
telle  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  N.  Grummon  and  Hon.  Horatio  Ballard 
clerks.  The  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Doubleday  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Lake,  licentiate,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lake  request¬ 
ed  ordination  as  an  evangelist,  and  after  ex¬ 
amination,  the  service  was  fixed  for  Tuesday 
evening,  April  29,  in  the  church  at  Whitney’s 
Point.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Alfred  J.  Hutton  of 
the  Classis  of  Saratoga,  and  George  Michael 
of  the  Cumberland  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion,  presented  letters  of  dismission,  ar.d 
after  the  usual  examination,  were  received 
as  members  of  the  Presbytery.  A  call  from 
the  church  in  Cortland  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton,  accepted,  and  his 
installation  was  fixed  for  June  17. 

FowlerviUe. — The  venerable  Dr.  M.  N.  Mc¬ 
Laren  of  Auburn  preached  an  excellent  ser¬ 
mon  to  this  congregation  Sabbath  morning, 
20th  ult.,  delivered  with  characteristic  ear¬ 
nestness.  It  was  happily  fitted  to  instruct 
and  impress  the  large  class  who  have  recent¬ 
ly  entered  upon  a  new  life.  The  society  have 
given  a  hearty  call  to  Rev.  F.  D.  Seward  of 
Prattsburg,  and  he  is  expected  soon  to  take 
up  his  residence  among  them. 

Milford. — The  Rev.  S.  C.  Van  Camp,  for  five 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Milford,  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
there  the  last  Sunday  in  March.  He  goes  to 
his  former  home  in  Tully,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
parents  reside,  to  spend  a  few  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate  the  society  has  built  over 
their  house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  This  amount  has  been  paid, 
and  the  society  is  out  of  debt.  Over  ninety 
persons  have  been  added  to  the  church.  The 
relations  between  pastor  and  people  have 
been  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  on  parting 
with  him  the  church  and  congregation  gave 
expression  to  their  great  regret  in  a  series  of 
very  appropriate  and  complimentary  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Pine-Grove. — A  church  of  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer 
April  13th  in  this  place,  in  the  town  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  Schuyler  county,  near  Watkins.  James 
Ellison,  William  Crowe  jr.,  and  Howard  Ben¬ 
jamin  were  chosen  elders,  and  ordained,  ex¬ 
cept  the  first,  the  following  Sabbath.  A 
church  edifice,  built  by  a  former  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  provided  for  the  new  society,  and 
their  future  is  quite  hopeful.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  been  laboring  in'  the  town  for  some 
months,  with  marked  evidences  of  the  di¬ 
vine  presence  and  blessing,  a  goodly  number 
having  turned  unto  the  Lord.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  the 
new  church  was  received  unto  its  care,  mak¬ 
ing  the  tenth  now  in  Schuyler  county. 

Watkins. — This  congregation  has  paid  a 
debt  of  $1,500  during  the  past  year,  and  is 
now  free  from  all  pecuniary  obligations. 
Alike  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual.  Dr. 
Waldo  and  his  people  have  been  and  are  emi¬ 
nently  favored. 

Elba. — Rev.  C.  B.  Gillette  has  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  this  congregation,  and  is 
about  to  leave  Oakfield  to  take  their  pastoral 
oversight. 

Buffalo.— Rev.  D.  R.  Fraser  delivered  the 
last  lecture  of  the  course' in  the  Asbury  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  Thursday  evening  of 
last  week.  It  was  a  very  entertaining  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  later*  ocean  voyage  “  Over  the 
Sea,”  abounding  in  humorous  incidents  and 
sparkling  with  wit,  that  gave  great  delight  to 
his  hearers. 

Medina. — The  reading-rooms  of  the  Chris 
tlan  Association  of  this  village  were  opened 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  with  flttln 
exercises  and  a  thronged  attendance.  Thej 
consist  of  three  on  the  second  fioor  of  th 
Fuller  block,  are  well  arranged  and  furnish 
ed  with  choice  periodical  literature  and 
good  suppl}’  of  newspapers,  and  are  openc 
to  the  public  without  charge  during  the  da 
and  evening. 

SodM.— Rev.  M.  F.  Trlppe,  late  of  August 
has  removed  to  Sodus,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Orange. — Rev.  G.  W.  McMillan,  late  of  Ch 
nute,  Kansas,  should  hereafter  be  addressed 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Oreenebnrg.— Rev.  Samuel  T.  Lowrle,  D. 
late  of  Philadelphia,  has  taken  charge  of 
Ewing  Presbyterian  church.  His  address 
Greensburg,  N.  J . 
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and  th.©  East. 

"Amony  all  modern  books  of  travel,  we  rank  these  volumes  as  pre-eminent.” 

Dr.  Field* s  Travels  Round  the  World. 


FROM  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY  TO  THE 
GOLDEN  HOR N .-Seventh  Edition. 

II. 

FROM  EGYPT  TO  J A P A N .-Fifth  Edition. 

By  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

Each  1  eof,  19mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  uniform  in  ityle,  $S, 

CltlTlCAA.  NOTICES. 

From  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  LL.D.,  former  |  From  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst  Col- 


Editor  of  the  North  American  Review. 

I  have  never,  within  anything  like  the  Mme  space, 
seen  so  much  said  of  Egypt,  or  so  wisely,  or  so  well. 


lege,  who  has  made  the  tour  of 
the  World. 

I  have  found  the  record  of  travels  in  fields  which  I 


Muchas  1  have  read  about  Egypt— -many  volumes,  in-  I  had  myself  in  part  surveyed,  so  graphically  written, 
deed — I  have  found  some  of  these  descriptions  more  and  with  such  accuracy,  that  it  has  filled  me  with 
graphic,  more  realistic,  than  1  have  ever  met,  or  ex-  admiration, 
pect  to  meet  elsewhere.  ! 


By  Oeorgs  Ripley,  LL.D.,  in  the  New  Fork 
Tribune. 


From  Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 

In  this  second  volume.  Dr.  Field,  I  think,  has  sur- 


Few  recent  travellers  combine  so  many  qualities  that  !  passed  himself  in  the  first,  and  this  is  saying  a  good 
are  adapted  to  command  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  j  deal.  In  both  volumes  the  editorial  instinct  and  h.abit 
the  public.  While  he  indulges,  to  its  fullest  extdnt,  the  are  conspicuous.  Dr.  Prime  has  said  that  an  editor 
characteristic  American  curiosity  with  regard  to  foreign  should  have  six  senses,  the  sixth  being  “a  sense  of  the 
lands,  insi.sting  on  seeing  every  object  of  interest  with  ititerejiing."  Dr.  Field  has  this  to  perfection.  ♦  »  * 
his  own  eyes,  shrinking  from  no  peril  or  difficulty  in  The  result  is  no  ordinary  Ixiolc  of  travels  f  m  mere 
pursuit  of  information,  climbing  mountains,  descending  entertainment,  but  a  series  of  well-considered  mono¬ 
mines,  exploring  py-ramids,  with  no  sense  of  satiety  or  graphs  on  countries  and  institutions  now  engaging  the 
weariiiess,  he  has  also  made  a  faithful  study  of  the  attention  of  .scholars  and  philanthropists.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

highest  authorities  on  the  different  subjects  of  his  Ui  short,  the  book  is  one  of  marked  permaneiit  value, 
narrative,  thus  giving  solidity  and  depth  to  his  descrip¬ 
tions,  without  sacrificing  their  facility' or  grace.  From  the  New  Vork  Herald, 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  the  Hartford  It  would  be  iinpo.ssible  by  cxtr.acts  to  convey  an 
Courant.  adequate  idea  of  the  variety,  abundance  or  picturesque 


aged  two  years  and  six  months. 

The  family  whose  sorrow  is  here  noticed,  will 
have  the  hearty  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends  at  home,  who  remember  the  young  mis¬ 
sionary  and  wife  as  having  been  formerly  active 
members  of  the  13th  street  Presbyterian  church 
(Rev.  Dr.  Burchard  pastor).  New  York  city.  They 
left  for  their  field  of  labor  in  1872.  Twice  has  the 
shadow  of  death  crossed  their  threshold  since  their 
departure,  and  the  wife  has  also  been  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  devoted  mother.  The  recent 
death  of  Mrs.  Wright,  of  the  same  station,  who 
with  her  husband  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton,  and  the  added  trial  of  their 
recent  alarm  from  the  earthquake,  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  their  bereavement,  also  call  for  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  friends  of  missions 
for  tne  affli^d  members  of  this  band  of  workers 
in  a  far  off  and  weary  land.  “  Confirming  the 
souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

T.  F.  B. 

Atwateb— At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  23, 1879,  Susan  Langford,  wife  of  Professor 
Lyman  H.  Atwater. 

Tompkins— At  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  April  18' h, 
1879,  at  the  residence  of  W.  C.  Hopkins,  Miss  Fan* 
NY  Tompkins,  aged  71  years. 

Miss  Tompkins  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Seneca  Castle,  and  had  from  early 
years  been  a  consistent  follower  of  her  Saviour, 
who  did  not  fail  to  sustain  her  through  the  infirm¬ 
ities  of  age,  and  long  and  painful  illness. 


JSOUttUo 


It  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  the  reader's  interest  is  freshness  of  these  sketches  of  travel,  without  copying  a 
never  allowed  to  flag  ;  the  ‘author  carries  us  forward  great  part  of  the  book. 


from  land  to  land  with  uncommon  vivacity,  enlivens  the 
way  with  a  good  humor,  a  careful  observation,  and  From  Rev,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 

treats  all  peoples  with  a  refreshing  liberality.  I  never  read  a  more  attr.active  narrative  of  voyage  by 

sea  or  land.  Dr.  Field  has  woiulerfiil  tact  in  know  ing 
From  the  New  Fork  Observer.  just  what  to  note  and  what  to  omit.  »  •  •  What 

The  present  volume  comprises  by  far  the  most  novel,  charms  me  in  these  books  is  that  /  take  the  journey, 
romantic  and  interesting  part  of  the  Journey  [Round  Hence,  even  if  the  things  described  h.ave  been  seen 
the  World],  and  the  story  of  it  is  told,  and  the  scenes  and  written  down  a  hundred  times.  I  vet/er  saw  them 
are  painted  by  the  hand  of  a  master  of  the  pen.  Dr.  before. 

Field  is  a  veteran  traveller  ;  he  knows  well  what  to  see,  _  _ 

...  ,  ,  u  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  in  the 

and  (which  is  slill  more  imiKirtant  to  the  reader)  he 

I  11  1,  .  J  1  J  u  .  1  .  Christian  at  Work, 

knows  well  what  to  descrdie  and  how  to  do  it. 


Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  in  the 
Christian  at  Work. 


From  the  Independent. 


Dr.  Field  has  an  eye,  if  we  may  use  a  photographic 
illustration,  with  a  great  deal  of  collodion  in  it.  so  that 


We  have  seldom  read  l>ooks  from  which  so  large  a  he  sees  very  clearly.  He  knows  also  how  to  describe 
variety  of  readable  and  instructive  extracts  could  be  those  things  in  the  diflerent  places  visited  bj*  him 

chosen.  They  are  especially  suitable  for  circulating  ^[,ich  an  intelligent  man  wants  to  know  about.  He 
libraries  and  home  reading.  |  has,  besides,  a  singularly  clear  and  pleasing  style,  so 

From  Rbv  Dr  R  8  Storra  I  that  the  attention  of  his  reader  is  never  for  a  moment 


From  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Stom. 

It  is  indeed  a  charming  book — full  of  fresh  informa- 


detained  over  any  obscurity  or  infelicity  of  expression. 


tion,  picture.sqiie  description,  and  thoughtful  studies  of  {  but  is  at  once  rewarded  by  the  clear  perception  of  his 
men,  countries,  and  civilixations.  I  meaning. 

***  The  abo7>e  boohs  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  seal,  fast  or  e.rfrest  charges  faid,  ufon  receipt 
of  the  price  by  the  pubiishers, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  AND  74S  Broadway,  New  Yorii. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABT. 

The  annlveraar y  of  the  Seminary  will  be  held  In  the 
MadiHon  Square  Presbyterian  church,  on  Monday 
evening.  May  Sth,  at  7j  o’clock.  An  address  will  be 
delivered,  by  appointment  of  the  Alumni,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  diplomas  will 
be  presented  to  the  graduating  class  by  the  President, 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  meet  In  the  chapel. 
No.  9  University  Place,  on  Tuesday,  May  6th,  at  lOJ 
A.  M.,  when  papers  will  be  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jetisup  of 
the  Syrian  Mission,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  White  of 
New  York,  and  reports  will  be  made  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Classes  of  ’39,  '44,  ’49,  ’54,  ’59,  ’64,  ’69,  and  ’74.  The 
Alumni  will  dine,  by  invitation,  with  the  Faculty  and 
Directors,  on  Tuesday,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  COM¬ 
MENCEMENT. 

The  annual  examination  will  be  held  May  5,  6,  and 
7, 1879.  The  address  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Bevan  Is  to  be  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  May  6th;  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni, 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  4 : 30 ;  the  Alumni  sermon  by 
Dr.  Parson,  Wednesday  evening;  the  meetings  of  the 
Boards  of  Commissioners  and  Trustees  at  9  A.  M.  on 
Thursday;  the  addresses  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
of  Professor  Welch  to  the  class,  on  Thursday  evening. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  NORTH¬ 
WEST. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Sabbath  School  Assembly 
of  the  Northwest  will  be  held  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa, 
commencing  July  15th  and  closing  July  28th.  ’The 
full  course  of  the  Chautauqua  Normal  Lessons  will 
he  studied  In  three  classes— Preiiaratory,  Junior,  and 
Senior.  Text  leaves  for  each  course  can  be  had  of  toe 
undersigned  at  26  cents  for  the  Preparatory,  and  30 
cents  for  the  Junior  or  Senior  grades. 

The  most  eminent  and  successful  Workers  Will  be 
present  to  teach  and  illustrate  these  lessons;  the 
most  eloquent  and  celebrated  speakers  will  occupy 
the  platform ;  there  will  be  lectures  on  Microscopy, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Physics,  Didactics,  Reform, 
Biography,  Travel,  etc.,  especially  In  their  relation 
to  Biblical  study  and  Sabbath  School  work.  Illustrated 
by  brilliant  experiments  and  costly  apparatus.  The 
management  design  to  make  this  the  best  assembly 
ever  hold  at  the  Lake.  Address  all  Inquiries  with 
stamp  to  A.  F.  TOWNSEND,  C.  8., 

Waterloo,  Blackhawk  county,  Iowa, 


Vttsfntss  Notfete. 

NEWPORT. 

A  young  lady  who  has  spent  many  years  abroad 
to  prepare  herself  to  teach  Music  and  the  Languages, 
desires  the  opiiortunlty  to  pass  the  Summer  at  New¬ 
port;  and  would  be  willing  to  give  Instruction  for  the 
privilege  of  a  homo  In  a  family  of  refinement.  Hav¬ 
ing  studied  twelve  yeais  In  the  best  schools  and  con¬ 
servatories  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  she  Is 
equally  conversant  with  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  A  Vocalist  and  Musician  of  the  best 
standing,  she  could  make  ample  return  for  a  pleas¬ 
ant  home  offering  social  advantages.  She  Is  permit¬ 
ted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  the  Editor  of  The  New 
York  Evangelist;  and  will  be  happy  to  show  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  her  European  masters,  to  any  one  wishing 
to  engage  her  services. 

Morey  House,  Saratogo  Springs,  N.  Y. 

N.  D.  MOREY,  Proprietor. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  80  members  of  the  Unitarian  Convention  last  Fall : 

Resolved,  ’That  we  cheerfully  join  In  returning 
thanks  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Morey  House  for  the 
home-llke  attractions,  pleasant  associations, and  kind 
attention  we  met  with  during  our  stay  as  his  guests; 
and  we  heartily  recommend  this  house  to  the  public 
as  a  model  of  neatucss,  and  table  abundantly  supplied. 

Mr.  G.  8.  Batcheler,  Secretary;  Mr.  Adam  Ayer 
Treasurer ;  Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  Boston ;  Rev.  C.  P.  Lom¬ 
bard  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzy,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rev. 
8.  C.  Beane,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Bov.  8.  P.  Putnam,  North- 
field,  Mass.,  and  others. 

BOARD  #10  per  week;  #l./>0  per  day. 

Rooms  assigned  on  receipt  of  letter. 

piERPONT  PLACE,  Cor.  Regent  and  White 
Streets,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  will  be  open 
May  Ist,  for  the  reception  of  guests  for  the  season  of 
1879.  Free  carriage  from  depot. 

Clergymen  at  Assembly  rates. 


PURCHASERS  OF  CLOTHING 

are  everywhere  interested  in  knowing  how  they  may  be  WELL  and 
CHEAPLY  clad. 

We  offer  to  all  the  benefit  of  our  long  experience  and  large  facilities 
for  the  j)rodnction  of  Men’s,  Boys’,  and  Children’s  Clothing,  and  our 
equitable  methods  of  business  are  a  guarantee  of  safety  in  dealing 
with  us. 


INDIANA.  ing  and  afternoon  Of  the  first  day  were  spent  \^tS,*Biack°hawk  county, 

Pierceton. — Rev.  F.  M.  Elliott  was  installed  |  ju  a  service  of  praise,  followed  by  friendly  - 

pastor  over  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Pierce-  greetings,  quite  a  number  of  former  members  ^i^’^ielYaVe  Us  Fu  1 

ton,  Ind.,  April  17th,  by  a  commission  from  having  returned  for  the  occasion ;  the  roll  evening.  May  6tli,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne.  Sermon  by  call  of  469  who  had  been  connected  with  the  meLn’I^MwfrS  a  lobey  oTboI^^^^^ 

Rev.  R.  S.  Goodman ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  church  since  its’  origin ;  a  carefully  prepared  Presidents  of  the  Society.  New  England  win  be  fur- 
Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  who  also  presided  and  pro-  history  of  the  church,  by  Mr.  James  Sim-  by  Rev.  L.  ’r.  chamberlain,  d.d.,  of  Norwich.  Rev. 
posed  the  constitutional  questions ;  charge  to  mons,  succeeded  by  remarks  from  ministers,  se^n'd^^dreM.^The  city'o?  Ne^w  Vork  wiiT^ 
the  people  by  Rev.  William  H.  McFarland.  oifi  members,  and  Mr.  Lemuel  Hall  of  Chica-  represented  in  the  exercises  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  d.d., 
Warsaw.— Rev.  Thomas  Boyd  was  installed  go,  a  son  of  the  first  pastor.  About  200  guests  ed’at’the^De^sltor^^of ’the°Amert  8uu(i^-°s^hooi 
pastor  over  the  Presbyterian  church  at  War-  spent  the  evening  together  in  the  parlors  of  Union,  7, 8,  and  lo  Bible  House, 
saw,  Ind.,  April  16th.  Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Lake  Geneva  Seminary,  with  music  and  feast-  American  Tract  So^ty.-Anniversary  in  the 
Essick ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  H.  L.  ing.  President  Chapin  of  Beloit  College  was  Broadway  Tabernacle,  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street, 
Vannuys;  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  W.  called  out,  and  made  some  happy  congratu-  wurpr^me^^Addrelse^sby  lee  way 
H.  McFarland ;  the  moderator  of  the  Presby-  latory  remarks.  The  discourse  Sabbath  Rev.  H.M.Scudder,  d.d.,  and  Rev.  h.h.  Jessup,  d.d., 

■  .  T.  vv  XT  iL  ,  of  Syria. 

tery  then  and  there  in  session  (Rev.  John  morning  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Holbrook,  Annual  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle  chapel,  at  lo  a.  M. 
Mitchell)  presided  and  proposed  the  constitu-  was  on  the  local  church  as  related  to  the  B^arTlnd  com 

tional  questions.  Mr.  Boyd  was  both  ordain-  Church  universal,  at  the  close  of  which  a  spe-  addresses.  The  public  are  cordially  invited, 
ed  and  installed  the  same  evening.  He  is  a  cial  communion  service  was  held.  The  eve-  Mission  Anniversary. -The  anniversary 

recent  graduate  of  the  Seminary  of  the  North-  ning  was  given  to  the  children  ;  the  time  not  service  of  the  New  York  city  Mission  and  Tract  Socle- 
west,  and  enters  upon  his  labors  in  W’arsaw  occupied  by  them  being  filled  up  witli  short  ‘^'ctock.m  uie  BroaZa^'y^LberiS^e^emYvenSer^r! 

under  nleasant  and  Dromisiug  circumstances,  addresses  by  former  superintendents.  All  34th  street.  Addresses  by  Rev.  G.  s.  Piumiey,  Rev.  L. 

°  o  .r,  *  li  w  X,  jj  X'  1  D.  Bevan,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Reed.  Music  by  the 

R.  s.  G.  felt,  when  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  Band  of  the  New  York  juvenile  Asylum. 

IOWA.  their  most  sanguine  hoiies  had  been  i"  E-  Jackson,  Secretary. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque,  at  Lansing,  Iowa,  ,  „  i  -  i 

A  _rt  k-kj  tLjTk  J  fully  realized.  Rev.  Frederick  Stovonour  was  deposed  from 

April  22d,  elected  Rev.  John  F.  Oonkey  raoci*  Methodist.  the  Gk>6pel  ministry  hy  the  presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne, 

erator.  Elder  William  Graham  clerk.  Two  Edward  Raymond  Ames,  D.D. ,  Bishop  of  the  April  leth,  1879,  for  immoral  conduct. 


April  'J'Jd,  elected  Rev.  John  P.  Conkey  mod* 
erator.  Elder  William  Graham  clerk.  Two 


ADVANTAGES 


brought  hundreds  under  its  influence — some 
in  all  the  oongr^ications,  and  many  hereto¬ 
fore  Identlfled  with  none— and  will  add  large¬ 
ly  to  the  numbers  and  effective  strength  of 
each. 


AMERICAN  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Fifty-third  Anniversary . 


The  annual  sermon  In  behalf  of  the  American  Home  the  session  there  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  elw- 
Misslonary  Society  will  be  preached  in  the  Broadway  tion  of  officers  will  take  place,  reports  from  Synods 


FACILITIES 


PRICES 


TERMS 


GUARANTEE 


ministers  wore  dismissed:  Rev.  L.  Abels  to  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  his  home  The  PreKby  tery  of  New  York  win  meet  in*tbe 
Freeport  Presbyterj’,  to  accept  the  call  of  in  Baltimore  early  on  Sunday  morning  last,  lecture-rwm  of  the  s^tch  church  on  Monday,  May  6, 

Prairie  Dell  church ;  and  Rev.  George  M.  Life  m  his  74th  year.  The  deceased  was  born  of  - - ^ 

to  Presbytery  of  Waterloo.  Two  licentiates  Massachusetts  parents,  in  a  little  hamlet  WOMEN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  MEETING 
were  dismissed :  John  M.  Bardill  to  St.  Louis  known  as  Amesville.  Later,  when  Indiana  DURING  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
Presbytery,  and  Lubke  Huendling  to  that  of  was  set  off  from  the  territory  of  Ohio,  his  oEmw,  rc“pecUnrth“e 


To  Let,  Furnished,  at  Stookbrid<^e, 

Mass.,  a  fine  house  of  about  16  rooms,  all  modern  Im¬ 
provements:  carriage  house,  stable,  etc.;  six  acres 
handsomely  laid  out;  plenty  of  choice  fruit,  fine  and 
extensive  view.  Rent  $400  for  the  season. 

HOMER  MORGAN,  2  Pine  street.  N.  Y. 

A  Princeton  Graduate  desires  a  position  as 
teacher  or  private  tutor.  Satisfactory  references  fur¬ 
nished  as  to  jiast  experience  and  ability.  Address 
“  Experience,”  623  N.  Broad  street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

In  Murray  &  Lan man’s  Florida  Water  the 
most  debilitated  and  nervous  can  find  relief.  Used 
freely  In  the  water  of  the  bath.  Its  effect  Is  almost 
marvellous,  so  strengthening  and  bracing,  and  wltbal 
so  exquisitely  agreeable. 

ahbmistintnts. 

KIRWAN’S  LETTERS 

TO  BISHOP  HUGHES 

Republished  in  (he 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER, 

Beginning  April  24th. 

TessaIvadsworthToiscipline. 

By  JE\ME  M.  DRINKWATER. 

$1.50. 

Lewis’  Six  Days  of  Creation .  $1  60 

Translation  of  tlie  Syriac  Testament .  2  50 

Pointed  Papers.  By  Rev.  T.  L.  CUYLEB .  I  60 

Beauty  for  Ashes.  (DICKSON.) .  2  00 

Cunningham’s  Tlieological  Lectures .  3  00 

D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Keformatlon 

in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  8vol8 .  16  00 

Macduif’s  Eventide  at  Bethel .  1  26 

Hodge’s  Outlines  of  Theology .  3  00 

Bel-Marjory.  A  Tale.  (Meade.) .  160 

Jean  Lindsay.  (BitODIE.) .  1  26 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.  (PATTON.) .  1  25 

Life  of  Rev.  Wm.  Pennefather.  8vo .  2  60 

Our  Life  Day.  (SAPHIK.) .  1  OO 

The  Wicket  Gate.  (NEWTON.) .  1  25 

Butler’s  Ancient  Philosophy.  2  vole .  2  60 

President  Edwards’  Works.  4vol8.,8vo _  6  00 

Henry’s  Commentary.  5  vols.,  4to .  15  00 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue  of  Books  for  the  Young,  in 
which  will  he  found  the  writings  of  A.  L.  O.  E.,  Miss  Drink- 
water,  Miss  Gibeme,  Miss  Holt,  Dr,  Macduff,  L.  T.  Meade, 
the  two  Miss  Mathews,  P.  11.  Power,  Dr.  Richard  Newton, 
books  by  the  author  of  “  The  Peep  of  Day,”  “  Win  and  Wear,” 
‘•Wide,  Wide  World,"  “Christie's  Old  Organ,”  and  a  great 
many  others. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHCRS, 

5.30  BKOABWAV,  N.  Y. 


as  large  Wholesalers  and  Retailers  enable  us  to  buy  Goods  in 
quantities  and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  to  keep  a 
complete  stock  at  all  seasons. 

for  manufacturing  are  complete,  and  every  garment  we  sell  is 
our  own  production,  made  with  careful  attention  to  every  de¬ 
tail  necessary  to  secure  reliability  of  quality  and  elegance  of 
appearance. 

are  always  as  low  as  a  strictly  cash  business  will  warrant,  and 
we  never  deviate  from  the  one  fixed  price  plainly  marked  on 
each  garment. 

ARE  CASH  ON  DELIVERY,  WITHOUT  DEVIATION. 


As  the  best  guarantee  that  our  goods  are  full  value  for  the 
jirices  charged  we  cheerfully  make  exchanges,  or  take  back 
goods  returned  for  any  cause,  if  uninjured,  refunding  the 
price  paid  in  full. 


Residents  of  every  section  may  avail  of  the  benefits  we  offer  by 
writing  for  samjiles  and  directions  for  ordering,  which  are  furnished 
free,  and  goods  ordered  will  be  sent  by  Express,  subject  to  examination 
before  payment,  or  by  Mail  on  approval  upon  receipt  of  price  of  goods 
and  {)ostage. 

ROGERS,  &  CO., 

Men’s,  Boys’,  and  Children’s  Clnthiers, 

48T  Broadway,  cor.  Broome  St.,  New  York* 

C  A  R  P  E  T  Si?™*" 


to  Presbytery  of  Waterloo.  Two  licentiates  Massachusetts  parents,  in  a  little  hamlet  WOMEN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  MEETING 
were  dismissed :  John  M.  Bardill  to  St.  Louis  known  as  Amesville.  Later,  when  Indiana  DURING  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
Presbytery,  and  Lubke  Huendling  to  that  of  was  set  off  from  the  territory  of  Ohio,  his  oEmw,  rc“pecUnrtb“e 

Fort  Dodge.  Two  ministers  were  received :  home  was  in  Indiana.  He  was  graduated  eign  Missionary  Societies  oi  the  Presbyterian  Church 

XX  X  X  c  1.1  n  XI  Tx _ _  .1  ,  XX  .  -x  J  .  .cxx.-  -i  J  to  be  held  In  connection  with  the  General  Assembly 

Rev.  A.  J.  Schlager  from  Lackawanna  Pres*  from  the  Ohio  University,  and  in  1827  united  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Thursday,  May  22d. 

bytery,  and  Rev.  Ernst  Schuette  from  that  of  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Five  This  meeting  wiii  he  held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

*  *  church  on  Washington  street,  which  has  been  kindly 

Freeport.  Licentiate  John  McAllister  was  years  later  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  In-  tendered  to  us  by  that  society. 

received  from  the  care  of  Chicago  Presbyte-  diana  Conference.  He  loved  his  Church  pas-  tio“afexe?^8c8"'^tVo"o“c?ock‘\L‘*^^^^^^^  morderf  mid 
ry,  and  e-amined  with  view  to  ordination,  sionately,  and  desired  to  see  its  increase,  and  after  the  election  of  officers  and  transaction  of  other 
XX  ,i.  isjTx-  .  -xn./xi  1  business,  the  following  topics  will  be  Introduced,  the 

Examination  was  sustained.  Having  accept-  he  first  became  conspicuous  m  1840,  when,  in  discussion  of  each  limited  to  20  minutes :  1.  Necdot 

ed  the  call  of  the  Pine  Creek  church,  Presby-  tlie  General  Conference,  the  Northern  and  the  ch^s^ian  women ’^fn  ^persistent tor 

tery  adjourned  to  meet  there  on  the  29th  of  Soutliern  Churches  separated  on  the  slavery  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ?  3.  Loyalty  to  the 
April,  to  ordain  and  install  him  as  pastor,  question.  He  worked  with  great  energy  ut^rature"”6!'The“chinl^  Mission- 

Rev.  W.  O.  Ruston  accepted  the  call  to  the  acainst  the  separation,  and  afterward  with  afteknoon— 2  to  3  o’clock,  devotional  exercises; 

xxT  .  XT  1  1.  1.  J  111  1.  •  X  11  J  ,.T  ..  1.  1-  *  3  o’clock,  call  to  order,  reading  minutes,  speaking  by 

West  Union  church,  and  will  be  installed  on  like  zeal  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of  the  returned  missionary  women,  reports  oi  committees. 

the  30th  of  April.  Rev.  E.  Schuette  accepted  body.  In  1848  he  declined  the  presidency  of  gpel^ng  Vlmnerafse’creuries^L^^^^^ 

the  call  from  Wankon  German  church,  and  a  the  Indiana  Asbury  University.  He  was  elect-  AU  societies  connected  with  the  woman’s  Foreign 

committee  of  installation  was  appointed,  ed  Bishop  in  1852,  and  from  that  time  his  la-  “’“[^m^send repre'^entmiverm^m^ 

Churches  of  Sumner  and  Caldwell  were  drop-  hors  in  the  Cliurcli  were  incessant.  He  be-  au  Christian  women  of  sister  denominations,  who 
,  ,  ,  ,  11  J  J  xir  i.  1  x>  '111  •  ii-  xir  i  .1  may  be  In  the  village,  are  cordially  Invited, 

ped,  having  been  enrolled  in  Waterloo  Pres-  came  more  widely  known  in  tho  West  than  Ladies  win  have  the  same  opportunity  for  obtaining 

bytery,  where  they  belong.  The  commission-  any  other  bishop,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  ^  i^nons^for*' bowd® m^y 

ers  chosen  are  Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell  and  Rev.  the  first  Methodist  bishop  to  visit  the  Pacific  Rev.  a.  Proudflt,  or  Mrs.  Rev.  c.  f.  Dowd. 

Godfrey  Moery  of  Dubuque,  with  Elder  W.  coast.  At  the  time  of  the  war  he  was  sent  to  n,elt*ufo  next“daV.*May  2M\®1n"thJ  :Sme ‘church! 
G.  Donnan  of  Independence,  and  Elder  S.  A.  the  South  by  President  Lincoln  to  take  charge  many  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuu- 
_  ..  .  X  .  rw,,  X  X  ,  XX  .X  J.  J.  Ity  to  attend  both  meetings. 

Rockwell  of  Lansing.  The  next  stated  meet-  of  the  Church  property  of  loyal  Methodists,  a  lunch  win  be  provided  in  the  basement  of  the 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  Pine  Creek  church,  and  provide  congregations  with  loyal  preach-  Se^tVunTi^i^s"  weTri^^whul  ™nl“wni 
Sept.  30th.  Stated  Clebk.  ers.  After  the  close  of  tho  war,  he  was  active  receive  the  ladies  at  the  depot  and  conduct  them  to 

,  _ _ _ liu  J  the  church.  Any  other  information  may  be  obtained 

REFORMED  CHURCH.  in  urging  men  of  wealth  in  the  North  to  found  by  addressing 

SvTtcnie. — Extra  meetinirs  are  beintr  held  in  1  schools  in  the  South,  believing  that  thereby  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

the  Reformed  Church.  Twelve  hopeful  con-  the  sectional  differences  between  the  two  - 

versions  are  reported  and  many  are  inquiring,  branches  of  the  Church  might  be  Imaled.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
lUv  Dr  Wm  Rsilev  nreaehed  bin  fortieth  i  During  hiS  earlier  ministry  in  Indiana,  he  es-  Church  In  the  United  States  of  America  will 

» sic;':  |  “  rv,r.xrsrr„i":.t4,rz: 

April  13th.  On  the  previous  Thursday  eve- j  seemed  sufficient  to  insure  their  1879^  at  11  o’clock  a.  M.,  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon 

ning  a  reception  was  held  at  the  parsonage.  1  success.  Several  of  the  schools  that  he  es-  by  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  the  Mod- 
UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN.  tablished  during  those  years  are  still  prosper-  erator  of  the  last  Assembly. 

Caledonia  —This  church  has  taken  a  new  de-  '  Bishop  Ames’s  last  official  act  was  to  T^e  Committee  on  Commissions  will  meet  In  the 

CaieaonM.  i  nis  enuren  mKen  a  new  ae  ^  German  Conference  in  lecture-room  of  the  church  at  8J  o’clock  a.  m.,  to  re- 

parture  In  a  musical  direction,  by  the  intro- j  early  in  the  present  month.  Ho  ceive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners  and  Delegates, 

duotion  of  an  organ.  Its  tones  were  first  leaves  a  wife  and  several  children.  edwin  f.  H.tTFiELD,  stated  cierk. 

heard  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  singing  will  CYRUS  dickson.  Permanent  clerk, 

doubtless  become  more  harmonious  by  its  acknowledgments.  To  the  stated  Clerks  of  Presbyteries  in  Ohio 

use;  whether  the  congregation  will  continue  For  Staten  Island  Asylum,  Mrs.  C.  Vale.  «  Ss’oneXmTbu^n^t 


^  riHOm  and 
New  IJOiKHEUlTION. 


A  COLLECTION  OF 


Hymns,  Tunes,  Anthems,  Chants  and  Services 

FOB  THE 

CHOIR  AND  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 

A  year’s  trial  of  the  New  Idea  In  Church  Music  has 
practically  demonstrated  Its  jiower  to  produce  har¬ 
monious  and  effective  cooperation  between  Choir  and 
Congregation.  It  has  been 

Indorsed  by  the  Leading  Ministers,  Praised 
by  the  Choir  Singers,  and  Pronounced 
Good  by  all  the  People 
Wherever  It  has  been  Introduced. 


Manufacturers’  Prices. 

OUR  IMMENSE  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 
STOCK,  COMPRISING  AXMINSTERS,  WILTONS, 
BODY  BRUSSELS,  TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS,  THREE- 
PLYS,  INGRAINS,  &c., 

OF  OUR  OWN  HAKE, 

INCLUDING  MANY  ELEGANT 

Slew  Designs  and  Patterns, 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT  BORDERS  TO  MATCH, 
OFFERS  AN  UNPRECEDENTED  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  CAREFUL  AND  ECONOMICAL  PURCHASERS. 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  TURKISH  AND  INDIA  CARPETS 
AND  RUGS  OF  OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION. 
OIL-CLOTHS,  RUGS.  MATS,  AND  EVERY  DESCRIP¬ 
TION  OF  FLOOR  COVERINGS,  ALL  AT 

Extraordinary  Low  Rates. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  PARTIES  PURCHAS¬ 
ING  FOB  CHURCHES,  HOTELS,  AND  STE.AMERS. 

J.  &  OOBSON, 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  AND  RETAILERS, 

40  and  4Z  West  14tti  8t.,  N.  T., 

Near  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  R.  R.  Station. 

JOHN  Y.4N  MEEK,  Manager. 

Establislied  4:^  Years. 


We  have  now  on  hand,  and  constantly  making,  a 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS — English  Leather,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  fine  English  Locks. 

STATE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  RUG  STRAPS, 
SHAWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  TrayeL 

-  S^ple  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 


THE  NEW  CHOIR  AND  C0NGRE6ATI0N  /  JOH!N^  CATTJS'ACH, 


Contains  nearly  700  standard  Hymns,  together  with  Respon¬ 
sive  Services,  Gospel  Songs,  and  appropriate  pieces  for  speeiap 
occasions,  the  whole  making  the  most  elegant  and  complefb 
Hymn,  Tune,  and  Church  Music  Book  published. 

an’ Klegantly  bound  In  cloth.  Sent  by  mail  u^n 
receipt  of  $2.  J 

Specimen  pages,  with  plan  and  full  partlcular8,4ree. 

JOHN  CHITRCH  &  CO.,  / 

895  Broadway,  N,  Y.  XCINCINNAyi,  O. 


MANUFACTUBEB  AND  IMPOBTEB, 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  lo 
dollars  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  In  Pounds  Sterling  for  use  In  any  part  of  tho 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  bold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identification,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKS 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND]. 

iisTM  IaIn  i:. 

UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIYERP00|„ 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  BESLni. . .  .5191  Tom  I  CITY  0?  MONTmL-llOO  Toil 
CITY  or  EICHHOHD..  1607  “  CITY  OF  ESUSSELS- .3775  ” 
CITY  OP  CHESTE2. . .  1566  “  |  CITY  OF  NEW  YOKE.  .3500  " 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  sbops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  (lassage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

An  Unequalled  Assortment  of 

CARPETS, 

Driental  Rugs  and  Mats, 

REPRESENTING  the  LATEST  DESIGNS  and  BEST 
MANUFACTURES  of  EUROPE,  ASIA,  and  AMERICA 
INCLUDING  the  CELEBRATED  PRODUCTS  of 


No.  736  Broiidway,  near  Aster  Place.  OUF  (lleilhaill  CaPpCt  MilLS, 


WE  NOW  OFFER 


SO,  remains  to  be  seen.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  $7.  ing  meeting  of  your  respective  Presbyteries,  the  ap- 

rAMAHA  We  have  received  $2  from  a  few  ladies  In  pomtinent  of  examiners  for  lAue  ^“‘“"y;,„The 

LAKAUA.  annual  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  Seminary, 

Rav  A.  B  Dickie  late  of  Sheet  Harbor  has  Tioga.  Pa.,  for  the  Woman’s  Home  In  Alaska,  beginning  Monday,  May  5,  at  9  a.  m.,  and  closing 

’  •'  ’j  XX  r.  X.  ’  - . -  *  * _  Wednesday, May  7,  at  noon.  Pai>er8  giving  the  results 

removed  to  Milford,  Nova  Scotia.  x...x.x,x-.„x-.«xx.x.r,  ..x...  ......x-.. . .  .  -...xxw..xxx  of  written  examinations  win  also  be  submitted  to  the 

A  vxxxxT.x  COmilSSIOKSlBS  TO  THE  GENEEAL  ASSEMBLY,  examiners.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  of  the 

CONGKEGATIONAI..  —  Seminary  that  each  of  the  Presbyteries  In  this  region 

A  Motable  Bevival. — The  town  of  China,  in  Maumee  Presbytery :  Ministers— Henry  M.  Bacon,  be  represented  by  at  least  one  delegate,  and  thatu 
thew>athwest  wjrneror  Wyoming  county,  is  Tl,om«  Dogimt ;  Eldem-Hlgby  .nd  Bougnton.  5?hme»r’l^’’B,Toa^m7l,inomem^*roi’c^Fao 
e.p.H.nclng  .  roylvul  of  romark.Wo  poxer  ,  “iZ “  ‘ 

and  extent,  unequalled  In  its  history.  It  has  converse.  henry  p.  smith,  cierk. 


HENRY  P.  SMITH,  Clerk. 

'Woiuan’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions.— The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  held  in  the  H.  E.  church,  Washington 
street,  Saiatoga,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday.  May  23d,  during 


each.  Tabernacle  church.  Sixth  avenue,  comer  of  Thirty-  will  be  given,  and  addresses  made  by  borne  mlsslon- 

I  iiiilxnrssrT _ The  ohurch  In  Geneva.  WiS..  fourth  street.  New  York  city,  by  Rev.  John  L.  With-  arles  and  others.  It  Is  hoped  there  may  be  a  large 

AnniTvrwry.  ,  ,  ox  '  row,  D.D.,  pastorof  Park-streetchurch, Boston,  Mass.,  attendance  of  women  Interested  In  Home  Missions. 

(Ximmemorated  Its  fortieth  anniversary  bat- i  on  Sabbath  evening.  May  4tb,  at  74  o’clock.  Arrangements  are  made  for  board  at  $1  a  day.  Any 

mn/l  O^Khaih  AnHI  Bth  And  6th  with'  The  Fifty-third  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  one  wishing  to  secure  a  room,  will  please  send  name 
urday  and  Sabbath,  April  Otn  ana  oin,  wiin  .  society,  in  the  Bible  House,  on  Wednes-  and  address  to  the  secretary  of  Executive  Committee 

yariod  and  delightful  exercises.  The  mom- day  afternoon,  May  Tth,  at  4  o’clock.  by  May  6th.  F.  E.  H.  HAINES,  Secretary. 


Grand  and  Allen  Stsi,  N.  Y. 

PINE  MIEEINERY. 

STRAW  GOODS.  /  FANCY  GOODS. 

LADIES,  MISSES’,  AND,  CHILDREN’S  SUITS. 
HOSIERY,  UNDERWEABy-klD  GLOVES,  SHOES,  Etq. 

FASHION  CATALOGUE, 

WHICH  IS  ADMITTED  TO  BE  THE  MOST  COM- 
PLET^iJOf_<JUB  LINE  ISSUED,  IS  NOW  BEADY. 

IT  CONTAINS 

NEARLY  300  PAGES  OF  CLOSELY  PRINTED  MAT¬ 
TER,  WITH  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  OF  ARTICLES  OF  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 
WEAR,  SUCH  AS  HATS,  SUITS,  CLOAKS.  UNDER¬ 
WEAR,  SHOES.  DRESS  GOODS,  MILLINERY,  FANCY 
GOODS,  Etc.  ALSO  ARTICLES 

FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD, 

WITH  LOWEST  NEW  YORK  PRICES  ATTACHED  ’TO 
EACH  ARTICLE,  THUS  GIVING  THE  SAME  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  TO  PARTIES  RESIDING  AT  A  DISTANCE  AS 
ARE  OFFERED  TO  OUR  CITY  PATRONS. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  PACKING, 

CATALOGUE  CONTAINS  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOB 
ORDERING,  WITH  EXPRESS  CHARGES,  Etc.,  TO 
THE  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  15  cents. 

EBW.  BIDI^  &  SONS, 

Nos.  309,  311,  311  1-3  Orand  81. 

56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68  &  70  AU.KN  8T. 


Englisli.  and  Frenoli 

DINNER  SETS 

From  HAVILAND  &  CO.,  MINTON.  COPELAND, 
WEDGEWOOD,  and  others. 

REAL  CUT  AND  ENGRAVED  (TABLE)  GLASS  WARE. 

FANCY  GOODS,  &c.  .  ^ 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  JAPANESE,  AND  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN. 


LOlf  PRICES. 

n.  M,  nnuimiGE,  aao  Broadway, 

Established  1845. 


At  Lower  Prices 

THAN  EVER  PRESENTED  at  RETAIL. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Mattings,  Lignum, 

Linoleum,  Oil-Cloths,  Mats,  Etc. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 

BROADWAY,  4th  AV£.,  9th  and  lOth  8T8. 


Miss  Haines’ 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  will  re-open  at  10  Gramercy  Park, 
September  26th. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  October  1st. 


BRUNER  &  MOORE,  Ml  insuInce  company 


Nos.41&43W.14tliSt.,N.I., 

Between  iith  and  0th  A  veil., 

MANUFACTURER!^, 

Have  HOW  on  hand  a  Verj'  Large 
Assortment  of  NEW  PATTERNS  of 
the  LATEST  STYLES  of 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

AT 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  Good  Assortment  of  WELL- 
MADE  FURNITURE  at  Low  Prices, 
suitable  for  FLATS  and  COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

66  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  Ist,  1877, 
Subscribed  Capital . •9,651,500  00 

Of  which  there  is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,725  OO 

Net  Fire  Surplus . •5,386,244  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . •6,833,969  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  la 
the  world. 

U.  8.  BRANCH. 

A8Set8,F1re($2,017.387.&0U.  8.  Gov.  Stocks)  $3,430,664  48 
Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,‘J49,393  01 

Surplus . •1,181,163  47 

The  Tariff  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIR  MERITH. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  invited. 

1  J.  B.  McDonald,  » 

S.  F.  BBDDALL,  J 
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ABOUT  PUBLIC  PRATER. 

Bj  Ber.  S.  H.  Koon. 

The  late  Dr.  Hodge,  refening  to  the 
charge  that  public  prayer  is  the  weak 
point  in  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath-service, 
says  :  “  This  is  probably  true  ;  that  is,  it 
is  probably  true  that  there  are  more  good 
preachers  than  good  prayers.”  All  must 
leel  and  appreciate  the  force  of  a  criticism 
so  cautiously  and  so  kindly  uttered  by  one 
so  competent  to  speak. 

It  may  seem  like  an  ungracious  task  to 
criticise  an  exercise  so  sacred,  and  yet,  in 
no  function  of  our  ministry,  perhaps,  are 
we  more  likely  to  come  short,  and  to  of¬ 
fend  against  the  good  order  and  the  good 
taste  'of  God’s  house ;  and  the  criticism 
may  be  more  acceptable,  coming  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  through  the  religious  press,  than 
if  heard  from  the  uncomfortably  short 
range  of  the  pews.  The  writer  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  has  little  other  qualification  for  the 
task,  than  a  conscious  personal  deficiency 
in  the  performance  of  this  very  important 
part  of  the  sanctuary  ser\dce,  and  the 
faults  to  be  pointed  out  are  those  chiefiy 
suggested  by  an  honest  observation  of  his 
own  ministry. 

There  is  then  the  sentimental  prayer. 
This  is  in  the  gushing  emotional  style  that 
looks  upon  God  as  All-Father,  all-pity, 
and  all-indulgence.  It  is  an  ever  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  most  gracious  truth  that 
God  is  love,  and  all  prayer  should  be  af¬ 
fectionate,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  manly ;  and  it  certainly  is  putting  it 
mildly  to  say  that  we  should  never  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  Deity  sentiments  and  emotions 
of  which  a  strong,  healthy,  and  honorable 
man  might  be  ashamed.  As  one  listens  to 
these  extravaganzas  of  devotion — happily 
not  yet  very  common  in  the  Presbyterian 
pulpit — he  can  hardly  avoids  certain  sense 
of  shame,  and  the  inquiry  half  arises  in 
the  mind.  Is  God  less  than  one  of  ourselves, 
that  He  should  cherish  feelings,  which  if  a 
man  should  cherish,  might  render  him 
liable  to  be  considered  soft  and  effeminate  ? 
Such  sentimental  prayers  are  not  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  nor  in  any  of  the  Prayer 
Books.  They  are  the  product  of  this  mor¬ 
bid  and  gushing  age,  and  they  are  signs  of 
weakness,  rather  than  vehicles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  devotion. 

The  opposite  of  this,  in  many  regards,  is 
the  batto-logical  prayer.  This  is  the  ora¬ 
torical,  high-sounding,  verbose,  and  repe¬ 
titious  prayer.  The  sentimental  prayer 
is  lacking  in  dignity,  the  batto-logical  pray¬ 
er  is  over-dignified.  In  the  one,  God  is 
brought  so  nigh  that  He  is  like  to  one  of 
ourselves,  in  the  other  He  is  so  far  off  that 
it  requires  much  speaking  ^to  make  Him 
hear.  In  this  kind  of  prayer,  the  names 
and  attributes  of  Deity  are  constantly  re¬ 
curring,  like  the  Pater-nosters  and  Ave- 
Marias  of  the  Romish  Church,  till  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  devotion  are  dissipated  and  lost 
in  the  multitudes  of  sounds.  Our  blessed 
Lord  says :  “  Do  not  battologize,  as  the 
heathens  do  ;  for  they  think  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.”  He 
classes  battulugia,  or  vain-speaking,  and 
polulogia,  or  much-speaking,  together; 
and  they  generally  do  go  together,  and  are 
alike  hurtful  to  true  prayer. 

Again  there  is  the  2ireaching  jiraryer. 
The  writer  pretty  distinctly  remembers 
that  while  in  college  there  was  a  certain 
professor — ^is  he  not  in  every  college — who 
used  to  take  the  opportunity  at  morning 
prayers  to  tell  the  Lord  quite  freely  what 
he  thought  about  the  students,  and  the 
description  was  anything  but  compliment¬ 
ary  to — the  students.  To  say  nothing  of 
good  taste,  is  it  quite  honest,  is  it  quite 
reverent,  to  b*e  preaching  to  our  hearers, 
while  professedly  leading  their  devotions 
at  the  throne  of  grace  ?  May  not  the  de¬ 
nominational  fondness  for  preaching  some¬ 
times  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  we  are  addressing  acceptable 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  while  in  reality 
our  thoughts  do  not  rise  above  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  poor  mortals  immediately 
before  us  ? 

We  must  not  forget  the  long  }irayer.  A 
ministerial  friend  curious  in  such  matters, 
has  prayed  over  all  the  prayers  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thus  ascertained  that  the 
longest  does  not  occupy  over  six  minutes. 
The  Lord’s  Prayer,  our  model,  can  be  re¬ 
peated  slowly  in  one  minute.  A  high  rit¬ 
ualist  can  strike  the  beginning,  and  find 
himself  at  the  end  in  thirty  seconds.  If 
Scripture  prayers  be  the  standard,  then 
have  we  all  grievously  offended  against 
the  divine  injunction  that  “the  time  is 
short” 

Many  of  the  churches  in  Central  New 
York  will  remember  Father  Bull,  who 
ministered  within  their  bounds  at  an  early 
day.  It  was  no  .unusual  thing  for  him  to 
occupy  one  hour  in  the  long  prayer.  On 
one  occasion  he  visited  Dr.  White  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  Pro- 
lessor  was  mindful  of  his  morning  lecture 
before  his  class,  and  yet  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  discourteous  to  his  aged  visitor, 
so  he  said,  “  Father  Bull,  will  you  lead  us 
in  a  «/ior<  prayer?”  “Pray  yourself,” 
said  the  old  man  bluntly,  “  and  pray  as 
short  as  you  please.”  We  may  admire  the 
old  gentleman’s  wit,  but  we  sympathize 
with  the  Professor’s  state  of  mind.  The 
flesh  is  too  weak  for  such  prolonged  pray¬ 
er. 

What,  then,  is  the  good  and  acceptable 
method  of  public  prayer?  It  is  that  meth¬ 
od  in  which  the  different  parts  (adoration, 
thanksgiring,  confession,  and  supplication) 
are  briefiy  expressed  in  reverential,  chaste, 
affectionate,  and  grammatical  language. 
How  shall  we  attain  to  this  simple  yet 
high  standard?  Let  our  Directory  for 
Worship  furnish  the  answer:  “He  [the 
minister]  ought,  by  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  reading 
the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  by  medita¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  life  of  communion  with  God 
in  secret,  to  endeavor  to  acquire  both  the 
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spirit  and  the  gift  of  prayer.  Not  enly  so, 
but  when  he  is  to  enter  on  particular  acts 
of  worship,  he  .should  endeavor  io  com¬ 
pose  his  spirit,  and  to  digest  his  thoughts 
for  prayer,  that  it  may  be  performed  with 
dignity  and  propriety,  as  well  as  to  the 
profit  of  those  who  join  in  it,  and  that  he 
may  not  disgrace  that  important  service 
by  mean,  irregular,  or  extravagant  effu¬ 
sions.”  A  nervous  horror  of  any  thing 
that  looks  like  a  form  'in  prayer,  often 
leads  to  these  “  irregular  and  extravagant 
effusions.”  There  are  those  who  count  it 
verj’  spiritual  to  despise  what  they  have 
ever  heard  before,  and  who  are  constantly 
straining  after  new  and  surprising  effects, 
even  in  the  performance  of  their  most  sa¬ 
cred  and  solemn  duties.  We,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  devout 
feelings  run  very  much  in  the  same  chan¬ 
nel  in  every  age,  and  that  the  language  of 
prayer  is  much  like  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  household  words,  though 
ever  old,  yet  ever  near  to  the  spiritual 
mind.  It  is  said  that  St.  Augustine  ©nee 
spent  a  whole  night  in  praying  Noverim  te, 
Domine,  noverim  me.  This  was  not  vain 
repetition  in  the  North  African  Bishop,  for 
his  heart  was  still  in  the  words.  And  “  God 
be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,”  is  doubtless 
true  prayer,  though  said  over  as  often  as 
one  feels  the  sad  consciousness  which  first 
prompted  the  publican  to  give  it  utterance. 
I  am  not  advocating  set  and  prescribed 
forms  of  public  prayer,  but  I  am  advocat¬ 
ing  a  form  of  sound  words,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures  and  committed 
to  memory,  and  with  suitable  variations 
and  additions,  may  be  made  applicable  to 
all  the  needs  of  the  Christian  life. 

We  have  doubtless  lost  much  by  under¬ 
estimating  the  importance  of  this  part  of 
the  sanctuary  service.  Those  who  go  to 
liturgical  churches  are  often  perhaps  influ¬ 
enced  by  considerations  of  taste.  We  hold 
such  churches  in  high  esteem  ;  they  may 
furnish  the  Christian  home  for  those  in 
whom  the  element  of  worship  predomi¬ 
nates.  As  for  us,  we  believe  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  instrumentality  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  is  not  worship,  but  preach¬ 
ing.  It  pleases  God  to  save  men  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching.  But  while  we 
give  ourselves,  in  imitation  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  principally  to  preaching,  we  must  not 
forget  the  devout  and  eesthetic  side  of  our 
nature,  and  the  love  of  form,  particularly 
among  the  young.  We  must  rather  strive 
in  the  method  of  reading  hymns  and  God’s 
Word,  and  in  public  prayer,  as  in  the  other 
departments  of  our  ministry,  to  show  our¬ 
selves  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed. 


THE  SABBATH  ABBOAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
late  Exposition  at  Paris  the  Sabbath  was 
observed  in  the  British  and  American  de¬ 
partments.  With  only  here  and  there  an 
inconsiderable  exception,  the  two  thousand 
English  -  speaking  exhibitors  declined  to 
require  the  services  of  attendants  and  to 
exhibit  their  goods  or  make  sales  on  that 
day.  This  was  brought  about  by  tigree- 
ment  among  the  exhibitors,  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
respective  Governments.  The  contrast  on 
Sunday  between  these  departments  and 
those  of  France  and  other  countries,  which 
were  more  crowded  than  on  any  other  day, 
was  very  marked,  and  especially  was  it 
noticeable  in  passing  through  the  clatter, 
toiling,  and  deafening  noise  of  the  French 
machinery  annex,  to  the  quiet  and  deserted 
dirisions  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
where  the  vast  engines  and  the  numberless 
machines,  all  at  rest,  gave  speechless  but 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  jealous  care 
with  which,  in  their  own  country,  the  right 
of  labor  to  enjoy  the  Sunday  rest  is  guard¬ 
ed. 

The  example  thus  honorably  set,  while 
provoking  some  ill-natured  criticism,  nat¬ 
urally  attracted  much  and  favorable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  w'as  followed  by  thirty  or  forty  of 
the  French  exhibitors.  The  opportunity 
was  taken,  also,  to  distribute,  in  French 
and  other  languages,  a  vast  number  of  re¬ 
ligious  tracts,  books,  and  leaflets.  Large 
numbers  of  documents  on  the  Sabbath 
question,  were  furnished  by  the  Lord’s-day 
Societies  of  Switzerland  and  London,  and 
by  the  Sabbath  Committee  of  this  city, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Kiosk  of  the  London 
Monthly  Tract  Society,  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  this  distribution,  has  written  that 
the  tractate  entitled  “Le  Dimanche  aux 
Etats  Unis,”  prepared  and  sent  over  by 
our  Sabbath  Committee,  was  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  best  fitted  for  usefulness,  of  all 
the  documents  given  out  by  him. 

In  Ireland,  the  Sunday  Closing  Law, 
which  entirely  prohibits  liquor-selling  on 
Sunday,  went  into  operation  on  Oct.  1,  and 
its  enforcement  is  being  quietly  carried  out, 
except  in  the  five  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Belfast,  which 
were  excluded  from  its  operation,  though 
in  these  places  the  hours  for  Sunday  liquor¬ 
selling  have  been  somewhat  restricted  by 
the  law. 

In  many  places  in  this  country,  the  pub¬ 
lic  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  has  made 
such  rapid  advance  as  thoroughly  to 
arouse  the  efforts  of  Christian  citizens  to 
withstand  the  tide.  In  Cincinnati  some 
years  ago,  there  was  an  efficient  Sabbath 
Association,  and  a  good  degree  of  respect 
for  the  day.  But  the  Association  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  out,  while  evil  influeaces  have 
multiplied,  till  now  for  some  time  past  the¬ 
atres  have  been  freely  opened  on  Sundays, 
festival  parades  with  bands  of  music 
march  unchecked  through  the  streets,  and 
the  Sunday  liquor-sellers  ply  their  traffic 
without  let  or  hindrance.  This  state  of 
things  arrested  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  pastors  and  many  Christian  citizens  of 
all  denominations,  and  not  long  ago  a 
meeting  of  prominent  laymen  was  held, 
at  which  a  Sabbath  Committee  was  or¬ 


ganized  after  the  plan  of  that  in  this 
city.  At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a  vigorous  move¬ 
ment  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  Sun¬ 
day  laws  against  liquor-selling  and  other 
forms  of  public  desecration.  At  Newark, 
the  Law  and  Order  League  have  taken 
hold  in  good  earnest  of  the  work  of  closing 
the  liquor-shops  on  Sunday,  and  otherwise 
enforcing  Sunday  law,  and  warrants  have 
been  issued  for  arresting  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  violators  of  the  law.  Through  the 
Monthly  Tract  distributors,  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  “  Sunday  Laws  and  Sunday 
Liberty,”  a  brief  document,  in  English  and 
German,  issued  by  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee,  have  been  put  into  the  shops 
and  homes  of  the  people. 

Within  a  few  months  application  has  been 
made  at  the  office  of  the  Sabbath  Commit¬ 
tee  for  documents  and  other  help  in  move¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Sabbath,  from  San 
Francisco  and  Charleston,  fx'om  towns  in 
Iowa  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  places 
nearer  home.  The  Secretary  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Committee,  in  addressing,  recently, 
several  of  the  larger  eccclesiastlcal  bodies 
in  our  own  State,  found  everywhere  a  very 
deep,  and  even  anxious,  interest  in  this 
subject. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  in  this 
country  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of 
the  outward  and  secular  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  depends  on  the  conscientious 
religious  observance  of  it,  by  Christians. 
Civil  law  and  custom  will  prove  ineffective 
barriers  to  protect  it,  when  the  popular 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  day 
declines. 


JOTTLNUS  FROM  SYRIAN  JOURNALS. 

[SeUettd  and  Trantlated  for  The  EVANGELIST 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Henrv  H.  Jessup.] 

The  Home  IndnstrleH  of  Damascus. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  American  papers  to  the  effect  that  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  canal  has  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  business  of  Damascus,  that  its 
shops  are  closed,  its  looms  idle,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

It  is  true  that  the  industries  of  Damascus 
have  been  prostrated,  but  the  Suez  canal  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  These 
industries  consist  of  the  weaving  by  hand  of 
cotton,  silk  and  woolen  goods,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  dross  and  habits  of  the  Orientals. 
Silk  girdles  and  head  scarfs  (Kefllyeh),  and 
vestings  of  brilliant  colors,  woolen  and  cotton 
fabrics  adapted  to  the  robes  and  flowing  trow- 
sers  of  the  people,  and  various  coarser  arti¬ 
cles,  had  a  great  sale  in  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo. 

But  the  looms  of  Lyons  and  Manchester 
have  borrowed  the  samples  and  imitated  the 
fabrics  of  Damascus  with  such  remarkable 
accuracy  and  success,  that  they  can  undersell 
the  Damascus  weavers  in  their  own  city.  And 
not  only  this,  but  they  imitate  in  glossy  cot¬ 
ton  stuffs  the  brilliant  silk  girdles  of  the  Syri¬ 
ans,  and  sell  them  for  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  price  of  the  original,  so  that  poor  men 
have  ceased  to  patronize  the  native  fabrics. 
Add  to  this  the  rapid  increase  of  European 
fashions  in  dress  among  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  we  have  the  reason  why  the  looms 
of  Damascus  are  comparatively  idle. 

The  Turks  levy  an  Import  duty  of  eight  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  foreign  Importations, 
so  that  their  Empire  is  deluged  with  Europe¬ 
an  goods  of  every  description.  Belgian  rugs 
undersell  Turkish  rugs  in  Damascus  and  Alep¬ 
po.  All  the  firearms  of  the  land  come  from 
abroad.  The  kerosene  oil  of  America  is  uni¬ 
versally  used.  All  their  lamps  are  imported, 
as  are  their  mirrors,  paper,  cotton  cloths, 
broadcloths,  rice,  sugar,  hardware,  paints, 
machinery,  and  the  most  of  their  leather. 

They  export  raw  silk,  coarse  wool,  wheat, 
barley,  Turcoman  rugs,  olive  oil,  sesame  seed, 
dried  apricots,  sponges,  rags,  madder  roots, 
nut  galls,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels. 

The  Government  does  nothing  to  encourage 
home  industry,  on  the  ground  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  imports  will  reduce  the  customs  reve¬ 
nue. 

The  Attack  on  Cameron's  Servant  in  Baalbec. 

One  of  Cameron’s  Christian  muleteers  fell 
into  a  dispute  with  a  policeman,  when  several 
mounted  policemen  joined  him  and  beat  the 
muleteer,  leaving  him  between  dead  and 
alive.  The  Commander  complained;  and  the 
Kaimakam  sent  orders  to  arrest  the  offenders, 
when  the  whole  police  force  flew  to  arms 
crying  “Any  man  who  comes  near  shall  drink 
the  cup  of  death,  and  before  we  surrender, 
we  will  slaughter  a  thousand  infidels  with 
our  old  shoes !  ” 

Telegrams  were  sent  to  Damascus,  and  or¬ 
ders  came  to  send  the  culprits  at  once  in 
chains  to  Damascus,  which  was  flnaliy  done. 
But  this  sad  occurrence  is  but  one  of  a  series, 
owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  Baaibec  Kaimakam 
and  the  worthless  character  of  the  Police. 
Cattle  Murrain  among  the  Bulls  of  Bashan. 

The  disease  known  as  Abu  Hedlan,  or  cat¬ 
tle  murrain,  has  broken  out  with  violence  in 
Bashan,  Houran,  and  Merj  Aiyun,  destroying 
vast  numbers  of  cattie.  The  unscrupulous 
people  of  that  region,  unwilling  to  eat  of  the 
dead  meat,  have  taken  it  and  sold  it  and  the 
tallow  to  the  butter  dealers  of  Jedeideh,  who 
are  mixing  it  with  their  far-famed  butter  and 
selling  it  to  the  unsuspecting  peopie  of  Bei¬ 
rut.  We  warn  our  readers  to  beware,  and 
urge  our  Municipality  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  protect  us  and  punish  the  offend¬ 
ers. 

More  Ciroasslans. 

In  addition  to  the  50,000  Circassians  gener¬ 
ously  bestowed  (?)  by  the  Sultan  on  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Syria  in  1878,  another  steamer  load 
arrived  in  Beirut,  where  the  municipality  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  bread  and  water,  and  char¬ 
tered  the  steamer  to  convey  them  on  to  Acre. 
The  Retiring  Judge  of  Tyre. 

A  Tyre  correspondent  says  that  highway 
robbery  and  murder  are  rife  on  every  side. 
A  Jedaideh  man  was  killed  at  Wady  el  Hvjelr, 
another  at  Bible,  and  another  by  the  Arabs 
near  Bussah  above  Acre.  The  powers  that 
be,  seeing  that  the  term  of  office  of  his  Honor 
Abd  el  Melck  Effendi,  J  udge  of  Tyre,  had  ex¬ 
pired,  and  that  his  reappointment  was  not  fit¬ 
ting,  have  appointed  his  Honor  Abd  el  Kadir 
Effendi  el  Eizbari  to  succeed  him.  The  new 
Judge  is  said  to  be  of  refined  nature,  tender 
sided,  and  white  handed ;  only,  we  hear  that 
the  retiring  Judge  said  to  the  people  on  the 
arrival  of  his  successor,  “  Beware !  you  will 
now  drink  myrrh  and  wormwood  from  my 
successor !  for  he  is  a  wealthy  man  who  will 


not  be  content  with  small  bribes,  as  I  have 
been.”  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this?  The 
old  judge  confesses  to  having  taken  bribes ! 
Let  us  hope  that  the  new  one  will  seek  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  Allah  (Be  He  ever  exalted !)  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  and  the  government ! 

The  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sldon. 

The  notorious  robber  Khurrab  is  again  way¬ 
laying  and  robbing  the  children  of  the  high¬ 
way  between  Tyro  and  Sidon.  This  wretch 
has  often  been  in  prison  and  escaped  by  bribe¬ 
ry,  and  now  is  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
thieves,  so  that  the  regular  road  is  danger¬ 
ous,  and  travellers  have  to  take  a  long  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  interior.  But  our  Mutserrif  in 
Beirut,  when  he  learned  of  thi%  state  of 
things,  rose  up  and  made  bare  the  arm  of  his 
energy,  and  has  already  arrested  twenty  of 
the  robbers,  and  his  soldiers  are  in  pursuit 
of  Khurrab  himself,  and  the  Mutserrif  is  still 
engaged  in  rooting  out  the  very  root  and 
plant  of  corruption  and  restoring  confidence 
to  the  people. 


THE  DESERT  OF  THE  WANDERING. 

Conceive  of  a  vast  limestone  plateau 
thrust  down  with  a  blunt  wedge-shape,  or 
rather  horseshoe,  form  into  the  northern 
border  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Its  south¬ 
ern  edge  rises  like  a  wall  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  plains  and  valleys  immediately  at  its 
foot,  and  lies  about  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  accessible 
on  this  southern  side  at  a  few  isolated 
passes  only.  Tliis  jdain  falls  away  north¬ 
ward  with  a  gradual  slope,  till  at  Nuklil  it 
is  but  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sep,. 
Its  northern  part  is  intersected  by  a  moun¬ 
tain  chain,  with  various  spurs — Jebel  Ma- 
grah,  which  comes  pushing  southward, 
considerably  east  of  the  middle  line,  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  Akaba,  and  more  than 
twice  that  distance  from  Suez.  The  drain¬ 
age  of  the  desert  is  toward  the  north,  and 
is  divided  along  the  line  of  this  mountain 
range,  the  western  portion  being  gathered 
up  chiefly  by  the  great  Wady  el  Arish, 
with  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  carried 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern 
portion  tending  to  the  Arabah,  chiefly 
through  the  wadies  Gamhr  and  Marreh. 

The  length  of  the  desert  along  the  pil¬ 
grim  route  from  Suez  to  Akaba  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  the  distance 
across  by  our  track  from  Nugb  er  Raki- 
neh  west  of  Jebel  Magrah  to  Muweileh, 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The 
general  nature  of  the  surface  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  It  is  drearily  hard 
and  barren.  Abundant  rains,  however, 
can  cover  these  and  other  portions  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  vegetation.  But 
the  wadies,  including  even  the  slight  de¬ 
pressions  where  the  water  stands  or  flows, 
and  thus  comprising  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface,  seldom  fail  to  show 
a  permanent  growth  of  herbs  and  shrubs, 
one  or  both.  The  best  parts,  in  their  best 
condition,  however,  would  be  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  pasturage  than  tillage.  Camels  and 
goats,  perhaps  also  sheep,  donkeys,  and 
oxen,  might  find  subsistence. 

The  desert  is  not  destitute  of  watering- 
places.  A  few  springs  and  wells  arc  found, 
chiefly,  though  not  solely,  around  the  edge 
of  it,  and  along  the  mountain  range  that 
projects  into  it  from  the  north.  Beginning 
at  the  western  or  southwestern  point,  it  is 
proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  wells  of 
Mabuk  lie  just  at  the  foot  of  the  rock-wall 
of  the  de8ert,comparatively  easy  of  access. 
On  the  plateau  itself,  some  fifteen  miles 
from  the  declivity,  is  the  basin  in  Wady 
Kubbeibat  (Seetzen’s  Kubab),  in  which  holes 
dug  anywhere  yield  sweet  water,  and  there 
are  walled  cisterns  half  an  hour  north. 
About  twenty  miles  south,  in  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  at  Taset  Sudr,  according  to 
Robinson,  is  a  fountain  which  flows  into 
Wady  Sudr.  Southeast  of  this  is  a  spring 
with  palm-trees  .in  Wady  Wutah,  an  hour 
from  the  foot  of  the  pass,  which  required 
an  hour  to  climb  ;  and  two  hours  from 
the  spring  are  nawamis  and  inscriptions 
Twelve  or  fourteen  miles  farther  southeast, 
on  the  plateau  itself,  above  the  pass  of  Er 
Rakineh,  is  the  supply  at  Nutheigineh 
which  we  found  so  copious.  Next  south¬ 
east  is  the  pass  of  Wursah,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  which  Russegger  found  the 
wells  of  Redschim.  Seetzen  descended 
from  the  plateau  by  the  pass  next  east, 
Emreikheh.  On  the  day  previous  he  found 
some  bad  spring  water,  and  two  hours  far¬ 
ther  south  wells  in  Wady  Biara,  apparent¬ 
ly  below  the  plateau. 

Proceeding  now  northeasterly  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  wall,  we  reach  the 
very  easy  pass  of  Mi  rad,  first  ascended  by 
Palmer  and  Drake.  No  water  is  mention¬ 
ed  here  on  the  plateau ;  but  <iown  below 
the  easy  declivity  of  Mirad,  in  the  Wady 
Biyar,  are  three  or  four  deep  wells,  and  in 
the  vicinity  an  immense  number  of  nawa¬ 
mis  and  stone  circles  ;  while  still  farther 
to  the  south,  in  Wady  Ain,  is  a  running 
stream  called  Ain  el  Elya,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  stone  remains  in  the  vicinity.  From 
this  point  no  fountains  are  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  along  the  southem  edge 
of  the  desert ;  nor  is  it  definitely  known 
what  springs,  if  any,  may  be  found  in  the 
short  distance  from  here  to  the  sea-shore. 
But  on  descending  to  the  sea  at  Akaba, 
there  are  numerous  wells,  and  abundant 
water  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet ;  and  even  holes  dug  in  the  sand  at 
low  tide  readily  fill  with  sweet  water. 
Along  the  eastern  descent  from  the  desert 
to  the  Arabah,  as  we  have  seen,  Robinson 
enumerates  and  names  six  fountains  of 
living  water.  Following  the  mountain 
chain  of  Magrah  south  from  Ain  Muweileh 
and  Ain  Gadis,  on  the  extreme  northern 
edge  of  the  desert,  we  find  the  wells  of 
Mayin  Ijing  on  the  eastern  side,  on  the  line 
of  the  Roman  road,  and  still  southeast  of 
this,  according  to  Robinson’s  Arabs,  the 
spring  Esh  Shebabeh.  Seetzen  was  also 
told  by  his  Arabs  of  Ain  el  Gannis,  five 
hours  south  of  Gadis.  The  same  day  he 
found  a  good  supply  of  rain-water  in  a 
rock  ravine,  and  the  Arabs  filled  their  wa¬ 
ter-skins  from  the  well  called  Bir  el  Ach- 
mar,many  miles  north  of  the  pilgrim  route 
to  Mecca.  In  Wady  Garaiyeh  Palmer 
encountered  some  water  that  had  been 
brought  there  by  recent  rains,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  camels  in  the  vicinity.  In 
the  direct  line  from  J ebel  Araif  to  Akaba, 
Robinson  found  rain-water  collected  in  pits 
in  Wady  Butlihat ;  farther  south  in  Wady 
Jerafeh,  rain-water  in  holes  dug  in  the 

ground,  called  Emshash,  probably  the  Bir 
mschasch  of  Burckhardt ;  and  still  far¬ 
ther  south,  in  Wady  Garaiyeh,  a  small  pool 
of  rain-water  in  a  deep  gully,  one  of  the 
chief  watering-places  of  the  Arabs  in  these 
regions.  On  or  near  the  pilgrim  route 
which  runs  directly  through  the  length  of 
the  desert  from  Suez  to  Akaba,  we  find 
only  the  deep  wells  at  Nukhl  nearly  mid¬ 
way,  and  Bir  eth  Themed  about  half  way 
between  Nukhl  and  Akaba.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  vast  collection  of  rain¬ 
water  which  RQppell  saw  at  Ras  es  Sat,  in 
a  lake  three  or  four  miles  long,  not  men¬ 
tioned,  perhaps,  by  any  other  traveller. 


Besides  these,  Murray’s  map  shows  a  Bir 
Kureis,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Bir  eth 
Themed.  Burckhardt  says  that  in  Wady 
Lahyaneh,  east  of  Jerafeh,  water  collects 
in  many  low  places  in  Winter,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  mentions  that  in  various  wadies 
muddy  water  can  be  found  by  digging. 
This  account,  though  probably  including 
the  chief  watering-places  of  the  desert,  is 
not  to  be  considered  exhaustive ;  while 
there  is  no  reasf)n  to  doubt  that  by  some 
little  labor  in  constructing  reservoirs,  by 
dams  across  many  of  the  wadies,  the  sup¬ 
ply  might  be  almost  indefinitely  increased. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
inconceivable  in  the  belief  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  might,  by  care  and  foresight,  provide 
themselves  with  water,  even  in  this  deso¬ 
late  region,  while  journeying  across,  or 
while  more  permanently  occupying  it,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  were  widely  dispersed  and 
located  in  the  more  favorable  parts. 

The  greater  difficulty  would  have  been 
in  regard  to  food.  It  is  true  that  the  des¬ 
ert  is  intersected  in  every  part  of  it  by 
wadies,  some  of  them  of  great  extent,  and 
that  these,  as  well  as  all  the  depressions  of 
the  surface,  are  transiently  or  permanent¬ 
ly  supplied  with  vegetation,  while  during 
the  rainy  season,  other  parts  of  the  desert 
yield  a  temporary  pasturage.  There  are 
limited  spots  even  capable  of  cultivation. 
And  during  those  long  years  not  described 
in  the  narrative,  we  may  reasonably  sup¬ 
pose  the  Israelites  widely  dispersed  on  the 
more  arable  spots  doing  their  best  to  gain 
a  sustenance.  But,  with  their  best  efforts, 
a  great  body  of  jieople  must  have  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  an  adeiiuate  supply 
of  food.  The  difficulty  would  seem  insur¬ 
mountable.  And  the*  consistency  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  is  in  nothing  more  man¬ 
ifest  than  in  the  fact  that  it  narrates  the 
Divine  interposition  to  give  the  people  wa¬ 
ter  as  only  an  exceptional  thing,  but  the 
miraculous  supply  of  food  as  constant  and 
pennanent. — From  Egypt  to  Palestine,  by 
President  Bartlett.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers. 


CfiHtJven  at 

AN  OLD-TIME  STORY. 

[From  the  German  of  Pastor  Harms.] 

In  the  year  910  A.  D.,  a  boy  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  one  day  watching 
his  father’s  cattle  in  a  field  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Hermansburg,  in  what  was  then 
called  Saxony,  but  is  now  a  part  of  Germany, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  bj"  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  armed  knights  passing  along  the  road. 
The  boy  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  tall  hand¬ 
some  riders,  with  their  glittering  helmets  and 
armor,  and  their  shining  spears,  and  thought 
what  a  fine  sight  it  was.  But  as  he  looked, 
thej'  suddenly  turned  from  the  winding  road, 
and  came  riding  across  the  fields  toward  the 
meadow  where  he  was  watching.  He  was  not 
pleased  to  see  this,  for  the  field  was  not  the 
highway,  and  the  field  belonged  to  his  father. 
He  went  forward,  placed  himself  in  the  road, 
and  exclaimed  ‘  Turn  back !  The  highway 
is  yours,  the  field  is  mine.’ 

A  tall  grave  man,  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  stopped,  looking  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  but  not  unkindly,  at  the  brave  boy  who 
ventured  to  dispute  his  right  of  way,  and  who 
returned  his  gaze  so  boldly  and  fearlessly, 
yet  without  moving  his  position. 

‘I  am  Hcrrman  Billing’s  eldest  son,  and 
am  also  called  Herrman,  and  this  is  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  land.  You  cannot  ride  over  it.’ 

‘But  I  will,  boy,’  answered  the  knight. 
‘Stand  aside,  or  I  will  thrust  you  down,’  and 
he  raised  his  spear  threateningly. 

But  the  boy  stood  his  ground,  and  looking 
up  with  sparkling  eyes  at  the  knight,  said 
‘  The  law  is  the  law,  and  you  dare  not  ride 
over  the  field ;  you  will  first  ride  over  me.’ 

‘  What  do  you  know  of  law,  boy  ?' 

‘  My  father  is  the  governor,  and  I  shall  be 
after  him,  and  no  one  dares  oppose  the  law  in 
the  presence  of  a  governor.’ 

‘But,’  the  knight  exclaimed,  ‘  does  the  law 
teach  you  to  refuse  obedience  to  your  king, 
boy  ?  I  am  Otto,  your  king.’ 

‘Are  you  Otto,  our  king,  the  protector  of 
Germany,  the  pride  of  the  Saxons,  of  whom 
my  father  so  often  talks  to  us  ?  No !  it  can¬ 
not  be.  Otto  the  king  always  protects  the 
law,  and  you  break  the  law.  Otto  would  not 
do  that.’ 

‘Take  me  to  your  father,  brave  boy,’ an¬ 
swered  tlie  king,  an  unusual  gentleness  soft¬ 
ening  his  serious  face. 

‘  You  can  see  my  father’s  castle  yonder,’ 
said  the  boy,  ‘  but  I  cannot  lead  you  to  it,  for 
my  father  sent  me  here  to  watch  these  cattle, 
and  I  may  not  leave  them.  But  if  you  are 
Otto,  the  king,  leave  tliis  field  and  return  to 
the  highway,  for  the  king  always  does  what 
is  right.’  And  king  Otto  the  First,  called  the 
Great,  obeyed  the  boy’s  order,  and  rode  back 
to  the  highway. 

Herrman  was  soon  called  from  the  field. 
The  king  had  been  to  his  father,  and  had  said 
‘  Give  me  your  eldest  son.  I  will  bring  him  up 
at  the  Court.  He  will  be  a  faithful  man,  and 
I  need  faithful  men.’  And  what  true  Saxon 
could  refuse  anything  to  such  a  king  as  Otto  ? 

So  Otto  took  the  boy  away  with  him  that 
he  might  bring  him  up  to  be  an  able,  faithful 
servant.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  caused  him 
to  be  instructed  by  the  most  capable  teach¬ 
ers,  and  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  State  business,  for  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  a  trusted  counsellor  of  the  king. 
At  the  proper  time  he  was  called  to  service 
at  the  Court,  and  Otto  was  soon  satisfied  tliat 
his  sharp  eye,  which  had  discerned  the  high 
spirit  of  the  boy,  had  not  deceived  him.  The 
youth’s  blue  eyes  beamed  with  courage,  bold¬ 
ness,  and  intelligence;  his  fine  figure  had 
been  developed  through  exercise ;  and  withal 
he  was  so  humble  in  heart,  and  served  his 
royal  benefactor  with  such  a  thankful,  quiet 
fidelity,  that  the  king  always  looked  upon 
him  with  pleasure,  and  called  him  his  dearest 
friend.  And  he  always  conducted  himself 
toward  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  whether 
high  or  low,  with  such  impartial  kindness 
and  friendliness  that  he  was  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  every  one. 

Rising  from  step  to  step,  he  was  made 
knight,  accompanied  the  king  on  his  various 
expeditions,  at  home  was  entrustetl  with  the 
direction  of  the  education  of  the  two  princes, 
and  was  finally  appointed  to  the  highest  of¬ 
fice  in  the  country,  that  of  chief  Judge  (called 
Count),  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  was  obliged  to  make  periodi¬ 
cal  circuits  through  the  land.  At  these  times 
all  criminal  cases  were  tried,  the  Judges  go¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  the  courts  being  held 
in  the  open  air  and  in  broad  daylight,  and 
the  sentences  when  pronounced  being  imme¬ 
diately  executed. 


On  one  of  these  circuits  Herrman  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  former  hoiye.*^** 
He  was  now  the  head  of  his  family,  hfs- father 
having  long  been  dead,  and  had  distributed 
the  seven  farms  belonging  to  him  in  feoff 
among  his  brothers  and  near  relatives. 

For  some  time  these  men  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  exercising  unjust  authority  over 
the  surrounding  landholders,  and  extending 
their  own  boundaries  to  the  injury  of  the 
property  of  their  neighbors,  in  the  sure  cer¬ 
tainty  that  no  one  would  venture  to  complain 
of  those  who  had  such  powerful  interest  at 
court.  At  this  time  when  the  court  was  held, 
a  certain  Conrad,  a  free  landholder,  came 
forward  and  accused  Herrman’s  vassals  of 
having  taken  unlawful  possession  of  half  his 
farm  and  attaehing  it  to  their  own  property. 
Hermann’s  usually  gentle  countenance  dark¬ 
ened,  and  sadly  but  firmly  he  ordered  his  rel¬ 
atives  to  appear.  They  could  not  deny  the 
charge,  for  tliese  old  Saxons  had  such  regard 
for  truth  that  whatever  crimes  one  might  be 
guilty  of,  he  could  not  tell  a  falsehood.  The 
unlawful  conduct  of  his  relatives  once  proved, 
Herrman  exclaimed 

‘  You  cannot  do  this  and  bear  the  name  of 
Billing.  Prepare  to  meet  your  God.  You 
are  guilty,  and  you  must  die.  You  have  in  a 
twofold  manner  earned  your  death,  for  you 
are  of  Billing’s  race.’ 

The  seven  men  made  their  confessions  to 
the  priest,  received  absolution,  and  were  be¬ 
headed  in  the  presence  of  their  brother  and 
judge,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  exe¬ 
cuting  a  sentence  without  delay.  That  night 
Herrman  dismissed  his  attendants  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  places,  but  passed  the  night  alone 
on  his  own  farm  In  prayer  and  fasting.  He 
resolved  to  erect  a  church,  to  be  consecrated 
to  Peter  and  Paul,  upon  that  farm,  and  as  to 
resolve  and  to  do  were  one  with  him,  he  did 
not  leave  the  place  until  he  had  seen  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  future  building  laid,  and  had 
given  orders  for  the  building  to  be  carried  on. 
This  act  of  stern  impartial  justice  so  increas¬ 
ed  his  Influence,  that  he  was  treated  by  all 
with  increased  affection,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Court  was  received  with  the  greatest  admi¬ 
ration  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  year  960,  Otto  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  as  his  absence 
was  likely  to  last  for  some  years,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  appoint  a  regent  over  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  Herrman  was  chosen  for  this  duty,  and 
was  in  consequence  made  Duke  of  Saxony. 
The  same  prudence  and  wisdom  which  had 
hitherto  marked  his  course,  was  still  manifest 
during  this  period  of  increased  responsibility, 
which  was  still  further  distinguished  by  his 
repulse  of  the  Wends,  a  wild  heathen  tribe 
dwelling  on  the  northern  frontier.  These  peo¬ 
ple  entertained  a  strong  hatred  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  more  intense  because  they  had  al¬ 
ready  been  several  times  vanquished  by  Otto’s 
troops.  Every  year  the  land  suffered  more 
or  less  from  the  inroads  of  these  people,  who 
carried  destruction  wherever  they  went,  burn¬ 
ing  churches,  murdering  the  priests,  carrying 
away  men,  women  and  children,  and  whatever 
treasure  they  could  lay  hands  on.  They  now 
thought,  in  Otto’s  absence  they  could  bum 
and  destroy  to  their  hearts’  content,  and  as¬ 
sembled  a  large  force  for  a  fresh  invasion. 

Duke  Herrman  called  together  all  his  peo¬ 
ple  able  to  bear  arms,  and  determined  on  a 
vigorous  repulse.  When  in  the  presence  of 
their  enemies  and  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
the  Duke  with  all  his  warriors  first  knelt  in 
prayer,  asking  the  Lord  to  lead  them. 

The  battle  which  followed  was  long  and 
bloody.  The  Wends  pressed  forward,  cer¬ 
tain  of  victory ;  for  they  were  many,  and  the 
Christians  few,  as  Herrman,  in  his  desire  to 
protect  his  people,  had  not  waited  for  full  re¬ 
inforcements.  The  Christians  stood  immov¬ 
able,  while  the  heathen  fell  in  heaps  before 
their  swords  and  spears.  In  the  Duke’s  army 
were  twelve  priests  in  white  garments,  carry¬ 
ing  a  white  banner  having  a  red  cross  upon 
it;  and  wherever  the  battle  raged  most  fierce¬ 
ly,  this  banner  was  to  be  seen,  the  warriors 
pressing  forward  to  the  cry  of  “  Kyrie  Elei- 
son  !  Christus  Eleison  1  ”  with  drawn  swords, 
pressing  back  the  enemy  with  irresistible 
force.  This  banner  was  sought  out  as  the 
chief  point  of  attack,  since  victory  followed 
wherever  it  went.  But  in  vain  they  tried  to 
seize  the  banner,  in  vain  they  sought  to  kill 
the  priests  who  carried  it ;  the  Christian  sol¬ 
diers  pressed  around,  forming  an  impenetra¬ 
ble  bulwark.  At  la.st  a  Wendish  leader,  ral¬ 
lying  around  him  the  bravest  of  his  men, 
made  a  new  and  more  determined  attack. 
They  seemed  at  first  about  to  succeed  in 
their  object,  already  several  ranks  of  the 
Christians  were  broken,  and  they  were  rapid¬ 
ly  gaining  the  desired  point,  when  a  foot-sol¬ 
dier  rushed  forward,  placed  himself  In  front 
of  the  leader,  and  thrust  his  spear  again.st 
his  breast  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  the 
coat-of-mail  and  pierce  him  through  the 
heart.  Their  leader  fallen,  the  W^nds  fled  In 
confusion,  calling  to  each  other  “  Christ  has 
conquered  !  ’’  The  brave  soldier  whose  act 
had  thus  suddenly  turned  the  scale  of  vic¬ 
tory,  was  rewarded  on  the  battlefield  by  his 
master,  and  returned  as  knight  to  the  home 
which  he  had  left  a  free  peasant. 

The  Wends  now  took  refuge  in  a  fortress 
near  the  Elbe,  to  which  was  attached  a  tem¬ 
ple  sacred  to  one  of  their  gods.  The  treasure 
which  they  had  gathered  from  their  various 
marauding  expeditions,  was  also  collected 
here.  Herrman  resolved  to  seize  this  for¬ 
tress,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  defence 
against  these  troublesome  neighbors,  it  being 
conveniently  situated  near  the  frontier.  The 
Wendish  garrison  defended  itself  desperately ; 
many  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  many  Chris¬ 
tians  fell  before  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  the  siege  the  Christian  army 
once  more  held  service  and  prayed  for  vic¬ 
tory.  A  fresh  attack  was  then  made.  Among 
the  first  to  climb  the  wall  was  the  knight 
whose  bravery  had  decided  the  previous  vic¬ 
tory.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  top,  and 
uttered  the  shout  of  “  Kyrie  Eleison,”  which 
announced  their  success,  when  he  sank  to  the 
ground  pierced  to  the  heart  by  an  arrow,  con¬ 
quering  yet  dying.  Those  of  the  garrison 
who  did  not  surrender,  wore  killed.  The  re¬ 
covered  treasure  was  in  part  divided  among 
the  soldiers ;  in  part  devoted  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  churches  which  had  been  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  Wends. 

In  %0  Otto  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope 
Leo,  and  recognized  as  the  temporal  head  of 
Christendom.  Both  Herrman  and  his  royal 
master  died  in  the  same  year,  973.  His  mem¬ 
ory  was  honored  by  the  Emperor  Otto  II.,  and 
his  son  Bernhard  succeeded  as  Duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony, 
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should  turn  out  unbroken.  Sift  powdered 
sugar  over  the  top  ;  just  as  it  is  about  to 
be  served  pour  the  syrup  around  tlie  pud¬ 
ding.  _ 


COOLEY  CEEAMEE 


recent  strikes  in  the  bookbinding  trade  all 
had  arisen  out  of  Bible  work. 

PIuttlngH  of  KuHNian  Nihilists. 

The  man  who  attempted  to  take  Emperor 
Alexander’s  life  is  a  schoolmaster  named  So- 
lovieff.  He  says  he  was  selected  by  lot  to  do 
the  shoottng.  The  most  vigorous  repressive 
measures  are  taken  against  the  Nihilists,  but 
they  retaliate.  The  Chief'of  the  Russian  Po¬ 
lice  at  Archangel  has  been  assassinated,  and 
the  Governor  of  Charkoff  has  been  abducted 
by  Nihilists,  and  will  be  held  as  a  hostage 
for  tho  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  Prefect 
of  St.  Petersburg  has  resigned  in  consequence 
of  threats  of  assassination.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fears  treachery  among  its  own  officers. 
The  Chief  of  Police  at  Yalta,  in  the  Crimea, 
has  been  arrested  as  a  revolutionist. 

Palestine. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  London  Globe  gave 
a  summary  of  statistics,  which  show  how 
great  has  been  the  change  in  the  aspect 
both  of  Jerusalem  and  the  country  gener¬ 
ally,  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
during  the  last  few  years.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  the  Porte  al¬ 
lowed  no  more  than  300  of  the  hated  peo¬ 
ple  to  live  within  the  city.  Forty  years  la¬ 
ter  that  restriction  was  removed,  but  ano¬ 
ther  still  remained,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
were  permitted  only  to  reside  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  quarter  of  the  town,  which  was  much 
too  small  for  them.  It  is  about  ten  years 
since  this  last  regulation  was  abolished, 
and  since  then  the  progress  made  by  the 
Jews  in  peopling  their  ancient  capital  has 
been  extraordinary.  Almost  every  one  of 
the  old  houses  as  it  fell  vacant  was  bought 
up  by  them,  while  they  have  built  a  pro- 


over  with  some  box  or  cup,  as  such  bee¬ 
keepers  usually  have  plenty  of  such  appli¬ 
ances  lying  around  loose.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

You  ought  not  to  ask  odds  of  any  one. 
Like  a  blooded  horse,  all  you  have  a  right 
to  demand  is  to  be  put  even  on  the  whiffle- 
trees.  After  that  show  your  mettle. 

In  four  years  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Muss.,  has  reduced  her  municipal  expendi¬ 
tures  Irom  $707,060  to  $450,000,  and  her 
tax  from  $620,000  to  $316,000. 

We  spend  half  our  lives  in  making  mis¬ 
takes,  and  waste  the  poor  remainder  in  re¬ 
flecting  how  easily  we  might  have  avoided 
them. 

The  best  men  know  that  they  are  very 
far  from  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
very  worst  think  that  if  they  were  a  little 
better  they  would  be  as  good  as  need  be. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Veterinary  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  took  place  at  Chickering  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  23d.  The 
programme  included  an  address  by  Hon. 
D,  t>.  T.  Moore. 

Clover  roots  down,  and  brings  up  to  it¬ 
self  the  most  beneficial  elements  of  the 
subsoil.  These  elements  are  ploughed  in¬ 
to  the  upper  soil  with  the  clover,  without 
bringing  up  the  unnecessary  and  useless 
elements  of  that  subsoil. 

Many  places  along  the  sunny  sides  of 
fences  might  be  utilised  by  the  planting  of 
sunflowers.  The  large  headed  kinds  are 
very  profitable  for  feeding  to  poultry.  The 
seeds  are  coarse  and  full  of  oil.  We  feed 
sunflower  seeds  with  cracked  com  and  rye. 

Pay  the  wages  of  workmen  and  work¬ 
women  promptly.  People  of  moans  forget 
that  a  dollar  may  be  greatly  needed  by  a 
person  who  earns  only  what  is  needful  for 
daily  waJita  Pay  everybody,  but  especial¬ 
ly  the  poor,  what  you  owe. 

Use  only  grains  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  rejecting  the  bufts  and  tips.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  ears  from  the  buttrs 
are  short  and  thick,  while  those  from  fclie 
tips  have  fewer  rows  and  thin  stalks.  The 
grains  from  the  middle  of  the  car  have 
laiger  germs  and  more  subjflance  to  nc'ur- 
ish  the  sprouts. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Deacon  Asa  Otis  of 
New  London,  who  left  nearly  $1,000, (1K‘0  to 
the  American  Board,  that  probably  no  man 
in  the  United:  States  spent  less  for  personal 
adornment  than  he. 


the  evaporator.  With  this  end  in  view,  it 
is  strained  three  times  after  it  flows  from 
the  trees,  before  it  is  brought  over  the  fire. 
It  is  first  strained  from  the  bucket  into  the 
hogshead,  in  which  it  is  drawn  to  the  sugar- 


Supersedes  larpre  and  small 
pans  for  settinK  milk. 

Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Hiohest 
AWARD  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  FAIR— and 
brings  tho  highest  price  In  all  the  great  markets, 
fla*  Send  stamp  for  the  Dairyman  to 
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house  ;  then  from  the  hogshead  into  a 
large  reservoir,  which  Mr.  Woolston  has 
constructed  just  outside  of  his  sugar- 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Effects  of  too  much  Sleep. 

The  effects  of  too  mucli  sleep  are  not 
less  signal  than  tliose  arising  from  its  pri¬ 
vation.  Tlie  tvhole  nervous  system  be¬ 
comes  blunted,  so  that  the  muscular  ener¬ 
gy  is  enfeebled,  and  the  sensations  and 
moral  and  intellectual  manifestations  are 
obtunded.  All  the  bad  effects  of  inaction 
become  developed ;  the  functions  are  ex¬ 
erted  with  less  energy  ;  the  digestion  is 
torpid,  the  excretions  are  diminished ; 
whilst,  in  some  instances,  the  secretion  of 
fat  accumulates  to  an  inordinate  extent. 
The  memory  is  impaired,  the  powers  of 
imiiglnation  are  dormant,  and  the  mind 
falls  into  a  kind  of  hebetude,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  functions  of  the  intellect  are  not 
sufficiently  exerted  when  sleep  is  too  pro¬ 
longed  or  too  often  repeated.  To  sleep 
much  is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  good  sleep¬ 
er.  Generally  they  are  the  poorest  sleep¬ 
ers  who  remain  longest  in  bed ;  that  is, 
they  awaken  less  refreshed  tlian  if  the 
time  of  arising  were  earlier  by  an  hour  or 
two.  While  it  is  true  that  children  and 
young  people  require  more  sleep  thau  their 
elders,  yet  it  should  be  the  care  of  parents 
that  over-indulgence  be  not  permitted. 
Where  the  habit  is  for  children  to  lie  in 
bed  until  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  last  two  hours,  at  least,  do  not 
bring  sound,  dreamless  sleep,  where  the 
hour  for  retiring  is  eight  or  nine  P.  M.,  but 
are  spent  in  “  dozing,”  and  in  fact,  such 
excess  cannot  fail  to  insure  tho  liarmful 
results  described  by  the  authority  quoted. 
What  is  called  “  laziness  ”  among  children, 
is  in  many  cases  disoase,  and  is  lai'goly 
due  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other  causi's 


house ;  and  the  third  time,  after  passing 
through  the  pipe  which  carries  the  sap 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  evaporator.  The 
pipe  passes  back  and  forth  over  the  cast- 
iron  base  of  the  smoke-stack  six  times ; 
so  that  the  sap  is  thoroughly  warmed  be¬ 
fore  emptying  into  the  evaporator.  Tlie 
reservoir  is  near  the  smoke-stack,  which 
is  also  entirely  outside  of  the  building, 
and  the  pipe  passes  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  evaporator,  emptying  itself  into  it 


PACKING  EGGS. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  the  following : 
“  In  what  packages  must  eggs  be  sent  to 
New  York  in  order  to  bring  the  price  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  cents,  as  quoted  in  your 
paper  every  week  ?  I  can  send  eggs  as 
fresh  as  New  Jersey  people  can,  and  as  I 
am  dealing  in  eggs,  would  like  to  know 
how  to  send  them  in  order  to  bring  the 
above  prices,  and  who  is  the  best  person 
to  send  them  to,  and  in  how  small  lots 
must  they  be  put  up.  Please  answer  a 
subscriber.”  To  which  we  reply :  To  ob¬ 
tain  our  highest  quotations  for  newly-laid 
eggs,  you  must  take  the  eggs  from  the 
nests  while  they  are  warm ;  wash  off  in 
tepid  water ;  then  rub  over  in  a  flannel 
cloth  soaked  in  perfectly  fresh  butter ; 
stand  the  eggs  on  the  large  end  for  a  few 
hours,  then  change  to  stand  on  the  narrow 
end.  Deliver  to  customers  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  at  farthest  thirty-six  hours, 
from  the  time  laid.  Feed  the  hens  on 
warm  food  and  raw  meat.  Never  give  In¬ 
dian  corn  in  any  shape.  Offer  for  sale  only 
the  large-sized  eggs. — Herald. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A  CHEAP  AND  VALUABLE  FRUIT  FARM 
and  beautiful  country  residence,  which  cost  over 
$12,000,  for  sale  at  the  low  price  of  $4,000 ;  $1,000  down, 
$3,000  can  remain  a  long  time  on  mortgage.  Title  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  Incumbrance.  Soil  Is  a  friable 
garden  loam.  New  barn  and  stables ;  new  house,  2 
stories,  13  rooms,  bath,  water  In  four;  tower  and  ob- 
servatoiy  50  feet  high,  all  In  prime  order.  Only  a 
few  minutes’  walk  from  the  village.  Two  churches, 
two  good  schools  near  station,  one  hour  from  New 
York  city,  on  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey ; 
11  trains  dally.  There  are  115  bearing  peach  trees, 
90  pear  trees,  100  quince,  50  choice  apple  trees,  40 
grape  vines,  and  an  abundance  of  raspberry,  black¬ 
berry,  currant,  and  gooseberry  bushes,  strawberries, 
&c.  A  good  horse,  two  good  carriages,  harnesses, 
farming  utensils,  fowls,  carpets,  and  house  half  fur¬ 
nished,  Included  In  the  price.  Excellent  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  place  will  yield  more  thau  enough  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  price.  Must  be  sold  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  8.  E.  TODD,  Closter,  Bergen  county. 

New  Jersey. 


lifted  by  hand  only  once  after  it  comes 
from  the  tree,  and  that  is  when  it  is  pour¬ 


ed  into  the  gathering-hogshead.  The  hogs¬ 
head,  of  course,  is  on  a  wagon  or  sleigh, 
and  is  drawn  up  upon  a  little  elevation  of 
ground  above  the  reservoir,  and  the  sap 
allowed  to  flow  through  a  tin  pipe  into  the 
resen’oir,  from  which  it  flows  through  an 


resen’oir,  from  which  it  flows  through 
iron  pipe  into  the  evaporator. 

As  the  syrup  flows  from  the  evaporator, 
it  is  again  strained — this  time  through  a 
ffannel  cloth.  It  is  then  carried  to  Mr. 
Woolston’s  farmhouse,  where  it  is  taken 
care  of  by  Mrs.  Woolston  {one  of  the  most 
skilful  sugar-makers  in  the  State),  placed 
in  a  Russia  iron  pan,  and  further  boiled, 
until,  as  a  sugar-maker  expresses  it,  ‘it 
pouts  ’  like  hasty  pudding,  and  ‘  hairs  ’ 
from  the  end  of  a  spoon.  Then  it  is  set 
off  to  «3ool,  and  stirred  while  cooling  to 
give  it  the  proper  grain.  Wlien  sufficic-ut- 
ly  cooled,  it  is  poured  into  moulds  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  harden,  and  the  process  of  sugar- 
making  is  then  complete. 

Everything  about  the  building  is  pnjt  up 
in  the  best  manner.  Tlie  walls  under  the 
evaporator  are  eight  inches  thick,  the  end 
where  the  wood  is  thrown  in  is  closed  with 
a  heavy  cast-iron  door  hung  upon  a  solid 
anch  of  the  same  oaotal,  and  the  base  of 
the  smoke-stack  is  also  of  heavy  csst-iron. 
— Cortland  Standard. 


PASTURE  IN  SPRING. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  change  from  hay  to  grass  diet. 
When  cattle  are  driven  to  the  pasture  in 
the’ morning  and  brought  home  at  night, 
any  deficiency  of  food  in  the  pasture  can 
be  supplied  at  the  barn,  but  when  cattle 
a.re  sent  to  the  pasture  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  they  are  not  ordinarily  •supplied  with 
hay.  If  driven  there  early,  they  are  half 
starved  for  a  few  weeks,  while,  if  tamed 
out  late  on  rank  grass,  they  will,  if  driven 
directly  from  the  barn,  suffer  greatly  from 
the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  will  follow  such  a  radical  change. 
A  good  plan  is  to  turn  catele  into  a  home 
pasture  for  a  few  hours  a  day  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  feeding  also  hay  ;  -they  will 
thus  be  prepared  for  livi*g  on  graf s  alone, 
and  having  become  accustomed  by  mod¬ 
erate  exercise  to  walking,  they  will  drive 
more  readily  than  if  kept  in  the  stable  un¬ 
til  the  time  to  start. — Ib, 


digious  number  of  new  ones  in  all  parts  of 
the  town.  Schools,  hospitals  and  religious 
associations,  have  been  started  on  a  grand 
scale  ;  and  the  population,  which  eighty 
years  ago  was,  as  we  have  said,  barely  300, 
amounted  in  1875  to  no  less  than  13, (WO  in 
Jerusalem  alone.  Nor  have  the  immigrants 
neglected  to  provide  for  the  material  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country.  Besides  numer¬ 
ous  other  examples  whicli  might  be  quot¬ 
ed,  a  “  school  of  agriculture  ”  has  been 
founded  and  endowed  by  a  rich  Jew  of 
Venice  with  several  thousand  pounds. 
There  is  thus  every  chance  for  the  country 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW.  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  S«0,  *70,  #80  ;  Excursion,  #120  to  #140. 
Second  Cabin,  #40.  Steerage,  #28. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  40,  Ntjrth  River. 

Cabin,  #.’>5  and  #05.  Excursion,  #100  and  #120. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

steel  Ships,  ^ 

Steel  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  among 
Britisli  shipbuilders  as  a  material  for  the 
construction  of  large  vessels.  The  kind 
of  metal  employed  is  what  is  known  as 
mild  steeL  It  Las  been  su^ested  that  this 
substance  was  more  liable  to  rapid  corro¬ 
sion  in  salt  water  than  iron  is,  but  this  ob¬ 
jection  is  said  to  have  been  disprovtvi  by 
experiment. 

Getting  Rid  of  Snow  in  London, 

More  than  eight  years  ago  the  I'Jty  au¬ 
thorities  of  London  offered  &  prize  for  any 
inventiou  whicli  would  enalile  them  to  get 

SeveiiteoB 


of  regaining  at  least  some  of  its  old  fertility. 


THE  ENGLISH  RURAL  CRISK. 

The  English  farmer  cannot  compete  with 
his  American  rivals  because  of  the  pecu- 
-liar  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  These  comditions  are  well  indicated 
in  the  following  remarks  of  the -Utica  Her¬ 
ald  :  A  large  part  of  tlie  farming  lands  are 
the  property  of  family  estates,  and  are 
held  by  the  farmers  under  long  leases.  It 
has  been  growing  naore  and  more  difficult 
to  pay  the  rents  exacted  from  the  farmers ; 
and  in  every  part  of  England  they  are  now 
organizing  tenant-farmers’  associations, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  landlords 
into  large  reducticus  of  rent,  Tho  nobili¬ 
ty  of  England,  dependent  to  a  very  large 
degree  upon  the  revenues  if  -ceived  from 
their  farm  lands,  are  naturally  agitated  fey 
the  turn  affaire  are  taking ;  and  the  House 
of  Lords  has  souglit  to  offset  the  demands 
made  by  the  tenaat-farniera  by  proposiag 
a  commission  of  investigation  to  inqiaire 
what  can  and  sliould  be  done  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  tenant-farmers.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  met  by  the  criticism  that  the  oaly 
thing  that  can  be  done  that  will  be  of  any 
benefit  to  them,  is  an  immediate  reduction 
of  rents;  and  that  no  investigation  is  need¬ 
ed  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  sueli  a 
step.  But  the  landed  gentry  will  caaily 
yield  that  remedy  after  a  , pressure  maich 
greater  "than  has  yet  been'exerted  ;  aoad  it 
is  not  :aiilikely  that  we  may  witness  in 
England  some  -events  strangely  akin  to 
those  which  occurred  in  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  excitement  of  the  .anti- 
rent  troubles. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
speech  made  by  q  certain  Mr,  Clarke,  at 
the  eoiaa  exchange,  Warwick,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  organization  of  one  of  these 
tenant-farmers’  associatiors.  He  remind¬ 
ed  his  hearers  ithat  land  can  be  pureliased 
iu  the  United  States  at  considerably  less 
money  per  acre  than  the  annual  Djnts 
paid  in  England ;  and  he  added  that  tlie 
produce  of  the  American  lands,  being  with¬ 
in  a  fortoiight’s  rfieap  carriage  of  Eogland, 
the  rent  of  British  agricultETal  lands  would 
haY'e  to  -eome  down,  aiid.come  down,  too, 
“with  a  vengeance.”  Otherwise  he  ipre- 
dieted  the  ruin  of  the  tenant-farmers;  but 
mysteriaufily  hinted  that  the  landlords 
themselves  would  not  eset.pe  a  share  in 
that  ruin.  A  reduction  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  was  declared  to  be  absolato- 
ly  essential  to  a  restoration  of  the  equilib¬ 
rium.  Ftaally  he  insisted  that  the  land¬ 
lords  would  have  to  give  up  pre8er\’ing 
game  and  covering  the  farms  with  their 
rabbits. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  whichia  parliamentary  inquiry 
might  make  more  forcible  rthan  it  now  ap¬ 
pears.  A  large  percentage  of  the  land¬ 
lords  are  under  the  entail  system,  merely 
life  tenants  themselves,  and  hold  estates 
hea^ily  encumbered  with  settlement  and 
other  charges,  so  that  the  nominal  rent-roll 
does  not  fairly  indicate  the  actual  revenue 
from  their  lands.  A  general  reait  reduction 
would  so  cripple  nitaxiy  of  the  landlords 
that  they  would  be  worse  off  than  their 
tenants.  Such  of  ithem  as  can  would 
doubtless  sell  their  Jaiid,  or  cultivate  it 
themselves  ;  but  all  of  them  will  join  in  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  new  move¬ 
ment  among  the  farmers.  The  crisis,  for 
it  can  be  called  nothing  else,  has  not  yet 
reached  its  culmination  ;  and  when  it  does, 
as  it  speedily  must,  there  will  be  stirring 
times  in  the  rural  districts.  The  average 
English  farmer  has  not  hitherto  been  a 
very  important  political  factor.  He  has 
been  content,  in  a  sleepy  way,  to  keep 
abve  the  memories,  if  not  the  spirit,  of 
feudalism,  by  his  placid  acquiescence  at 
the  polling  booths  in  the  wishes  of  the 
landlords  who  rule  tlie  country.  Nothing 
but  his  own  sufferings  can  awaken  him 
out  of  this  lethargy  of  eenturiee. 


He  weas  never  shabby 
or  untidy  in  appi’arance,  but  he  adhered 
to  a  linen  suit  of  scant  measure  in  tlie 
Summer  time,  -and  a  suit  of  pro-Historic 
pattern  clothed  him  in  the  Winter  eeason. 
He  kopt  no  •horses  and  did  his  marketing 
himself,  carrying  home  his  purchases  in  a 
large  willow'  basket. 

Let  the 'Children  alone!  Children  are 
children,  as  kittens  are  kittens.  A  sober, 
sensible  old  icat  that  sits  purring  before 
the  fire  does  not  trouble  herself  because 
her  kitten  is  hurrying  and  dashyng  liere 
an  0  there  in  a  fever  of  excitement  to  catch 
its  own  tail  She  site  there  and  {lurs  on. 
People  should  do  tho  s  ime  with  children. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  home  education  is 
the  impossibility  of  naaking  pareuts  keep 
still ;  it  is-with  them,  o'lt  of  affe-’tion,  all 
wntch  and  w  orry. 


BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ball  tli#.t  makes  its  diurcal  revolu¬ 
tions  around  the  Hub,  that  we  who  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  dwelling  in  the  centre  of  all 
things  celebrate  the  rise  of  the  Sunday  sun 
by  a  repast  of  pulse  and  braun,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  “pork .and  beans,”  or  “ba¬ 
con  and  beans.”  Like  most  of  the  facte  in 
the  experienee  of  theDostonese,  this  habit 
has  been  pretty  well  advertised,  and  some¬ 
times  there  have  not  wanted  those  of  the 
vulgar  herd  who  have  been  moved  to  ani¬ 
madvert  with  asperity  upon  the  well-es¬ 
tablished  custom.  We  look  upon  all  such 
flings  with  the  lofty  disdain  that  arises 
from  a  mind  conscieus  of  its  own  recti¬ 
tude,  and  with  pity  for  the  ignorance  from 
which  they  spring. 

Generations  ago,  when  many  other  parts 
of  our  noble  land  were  howling  wilderness¬ 
es,  our  ancestors  ©.verhauled  their  classics, 
and  made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  poet 
Ovid,  of  blessed  memory,  in  his  remarks 
appropriate  to  .the  calends  of  June,  gives 
an  account  of  the  rite  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  which  was  promptly  incorporated 
into  the  calendar  of  our  beloved  city. 

We  are  classical, '«sr  nothing.  We  .know 
that  it  is  the  good  goddess  Carna  who  pro¬ 
tects  the  lunge  and  liver  of  man  (or  at 
least  that  she  was  wont  to  do  so  in  classic¬ 
al  times),  and  that  in  her  honor  the  good 


isui  generis) 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 

DemmHrattd  hett  by  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  ALL 
WORLD’S  EXPOSITIONS  for  TWELVE  YEARS;  Tlz: 
at  PARIS,  1867 ;  VIENNA,  1873;  SANTIAGO,  1876 ;  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  1876;  Two  highest  Medals  at  Paris,  1878; 
and  GRAND  Swedish  Gold  Medal,  1878.  Only  Amer¬ 
ican  Organs  ever  awarded  highest  honors  at  any.  Sold 
tor  cash  or  Instalments.  Illustrated  Catalogues 
with  new  styles  and  prices,  free.  MASON  *  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  or  CHICAGO. 


lid  of  snow  in  tlie  streets, 
schemes  wore  submitted.  The  successful 
apparatus  Wis  at  once  erected,  and  has 
beendn  oportstion  every  year  since.  It  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  an  inclined  plate  of  iron, 
fixed  below  a  man-hole  leading  toihe  main 
sewer.  Under  this  plate  mre  ranged  gas- 
burners.  ffhe  snow  carted  from  the  nd- 
joihkig  thoTonghfares  is  shoveDed  down 
the  man-hclo  grating,  falls  on  tio  heated 
plate,  i.s  reduced  to  wateir.,  and  passes  a-way 
down  :the  sewer. 

Bow  .to  Ace  Mic  YVin.L 

Take  a  polished  metallic  surface  of  two 
feet  or  mopf-,  with  a  straight  edge.  A  hirge 
handsaw  will  answer  tlie  purpose.  Take 
a  windy  day,  whether  hot  or  cold,  clear  or 
•cloudy,;  only  let  it  not.  ruin  or  the  air  be 
murky.  Ir  other  words,  let  the  air  bo  dry 
ai»i  clear;  but  this  is  not  essential.  Hold 
your  metallic  surface  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind — i.  if  the  wind 
ieiQorth  liold  your  surface  ea«.  and  west — 
but  instead  of  holding  the  surface  vertical, 
incline  it  about  forty-five  d^rees  to  the 
horizon,  so  that  the  wind  striking,  glances 
and  flows  over  the  edge  (keeping  it  straight) 
as  water  aver  a  dam.  Now  sight  carefully 
over  the  edge  at  some  minute  and  sharply 
delined  object,  and  you  will  see  tlie  air 
flow  over  as  water  flows  over  a  dam.  Make 
your  observations  carefully,  and  you  will ' 
hardly  fail  to  see  the  air,  no  matter  how 
cold.  The  result  is  even  liotter  when  the 
■sun  IS  obscured. 

A  Reforiu  ixi  Hpelling. 

The  spelling  reforuiei'S  are  in  dead  earn¬ 
est  and  are  pushing  itheir  cause  with  com¬ 
mendable  Jseal  and  energy.  Immediate 
and  radical  reforms  of  Eiiglisli  orthogra- 
phy,eo  that  written  words  w^iuld  accurate¬ 
ly  Top  resent;  and  tiistiiigiiish  the  actual : 
pronunciation,  is  not  atteig^ed  at  present. 
The  S|ielling  Keforra  Association,  'Organiz¬ 
ed  in  1876,  proposes  only  .modeuate  and 
gradual  changes.  This  Association  is  com¬ 
posed  of'Such  scholars  as  Professors  March, 
Haldeman,  Whitney,  Williaui  T.  Harris  of 
SL  Lonris,  Melvil  Dewey,  and  others.  They 
recommeiui.for  a  beginning  only  these  five 
changes  :  1.  Omit  a  ia  suoh  words  as  head 
and  health.  2.  Omit  aileirt  e  after ;a  short 
Y'owei  .ns  in;'bav,  giv.  3,  Write  /  for  ph  in 
such  words  as  phantom,  telegrajih.  4. 
When  a  woid  ends  with  .a  double  letter 
drop  the  last,  as  in  shal,  clif.teg.  5.  Cliange 
ed  final  to  t  when  it  has  the  sound  of  t  as 
in  dasht,  presL  These  changes  are  not 
more  radical  than  those  which  Noah  Web¬ 
ster  introduced,  which  have  prevailed  al¬ 
most  universally  in  America,  and  axe  gain¬ 
ing  favor  at  last  even  in  conservative  Eng¬ 
land,  The  Assceiotion  made  these  recom¬ 
mendations  at  their  meeting  last  Summer, 
but  as  yet  no  visible  progress  toward  their 
general  adoption  lias  been  made.  Tlie 
great  preliminaij'  difficulty  is  that  no  pub- 


manufacturers  of 


RECIPES. 

A.  CHE.AP  Cologne  Wjsa  eii. — The  only  per¬ 
fume  which  never  seems  to  offend  any,  and 
leaves  no  unpleasant  taug  behind  it,  is  that 
of  cologne '.water,  wliich  stimulatee  while  it 
soothes  the  senses,  and  suggests  a  pleas- 
.aJE.t  wholcsc'meness  instead  of  any  siekisb 
eweetnes8,.:i8  the  best  of  the  exin.ct8  and 
essences  tnd  bouquets  are  ^j»t  to  do. 
One  can  readily  make  in  her  own  store- 
.room  a  belter  article  of  cologne  than  tliat 
'Which  is  usually  bought,  by  thoroughly 
djssolving  a  fluid  dram  of  the  oil  of  ber¬ 
gamot,  orange  and  rofcmary  each,  with 
lialf  a  dram  of  neroli  ax.d  a  pint  of  recti- 
ilied  spirit.  As  good  as  can  be  made  out 
of  cologne  itself,  however,  is  also  quite  as 
comfortabfy  prepared  at  home  an  at  the 
chemist’s — at  so  much  less  than  the  cliem- 
.kt’s  prices  that  one  feels  warranted  in' 
U£ing  it  freely— simply  by  mixh'g  with 
one  pint  of  rectified  spirit  two  fluid  drams 
each  of  the  oils  of  bergamot  and  lemon, 
case  of  the  oil  of  orange,  and  half  as  much 
of  that  of  rosemiiry,  together  with  tliree- 
gifiarters  Of  a  drum  (3  neroli  aed  four 
drops  each  of  the  essonees  of  anloergris 
and  musk.  If  this  is  subseijuentiy  distill¬ 
ed,  it  makes  what  may  be  •  called  atjjerfeet 
cologne ;  but  it  becomes  exceediagly  fine 
by  being  kept  tightly  stoppered  for  two  or 
three  months,  to  ripen  and  mellow  ihefore 
ufie. — Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Pigeon  axd  Beefstfak  Pie. —  lake  a 
couple  of  pigeons  and  thres-fiuarteis  of  a 
pound  of  ruFip  steak,  quaxbar  the  pigeons 
and  slice  tlie  steak  Y’^ery  thin,  put  on  each 
sliee  of  steak  a  small  piece  of  fat  bacon, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  rdii  it  up.  Sea¬ 
son  tlie  pigeoei  with  pepper, -aalt  and  (pow¬ 
dered  spices,  and  put  a  piece.ef  butt^  on 
to  each  pieon  then  arrange  ,the  pigeons 
and  the  rolls  of  steak  in  a  pie  dish  with  a 
few  iiard  boiled  yolks  of  eggs ;  pour  jn  a 
smail  quantity  of  meat  or  calves’ foot  jel¬ 
ly,  just  made  liquid,  cover  over  tlie  pie.and 
bake  for  about  an  hour  in  a  .well  heated 
OY'en, 

Potato  Croquettes.— One  po'Uttd  mashed 
potatoes,  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of 
milk,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  a  few  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  bread  orumbs  and  cracker  dust. 
Potatoes  must  be  mashed  when  thorough¬ 
ly  dry.  When  mashed  throw  in  ,a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  milk,  a 
little  pepper  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Stir 
the  yolk  with  the  potatoes  over  the  fire  till 
thoroughly  dry.  Flour  the  board  well ; 
take  a  little  of  the  mashed  potatoes  and 
roll  lightly  in  the  flour  ’  ‘ 
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people  of  ^assical  days  eat  repasts  of 
pulse  and  braun.  -“You  ask,”  says  Ovid, 
“  why  fat  bacon  is  tasted  on  these  calends, 
and  beans  are  mixed  with  the  boiled  spelt. 
She  is  a  goddess  of  ancient  days,  and  she 
still  diets  on  the  food  that  in  olden  time 
she  used ;  and  she  does  not,  in  a  spirit  of 
luxury,  ask  for  the  dainties  of  foreign.lauds. 
In  that  day  the  fishes  swam  uncaught  by  a 
people  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  the  suc¬ 
culent  cod,  and  of  the  luxuiy  of  fislihalls  ; 
and  the  oysters  were  still  safe  .in  their 
shells,  no  man  hailing  yet  been  found  with 
sufficient  courage  to  swallow  even  one  of 
them.  Latium  had  not  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  woodcock  whdeh  rich  Ionia 
supplies,  nor  witli  tlie  cranes  that  deliglit 
in  the  blood  of  the  Py’gmiea  The  tooth¬ 
some  peacock  pleased  but  lyits  expanded 
tail,  nor  had  foreign  lands  been  drawnuipon 
for  their  beasts  of  the  chase.  But  swine 
were  valuable,  and  by  killing  a  «ow  the 
fathers  honored  their  festivals.  The  rock- 
bound  land  produced  only  beans  and  .the 
hard-grained  spelt,  and  whoever  eats  these 
two  things  mingled,  they  say  that  his  stom¬ 
ach  can  receive  no  harm.” — Contributors’ 
Club.,  May  Atlantic. 
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“tberow  the  Finger  as  Tight  as  you  can, 
thar«  rTbe'AtnatIsm ;  oue  turn  ra«>re,  that’s  gout,”  is  a 
familiar  description  of  these  two  diseases.  Though 
each  may  and  does  attack  different  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the -canse  Is  believed  to  be  a  poisonous  acid  in 
the  bkiod.  Purify  this  by  the  use  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

It  will  do  Its  work  speedily  and  thoroughly.  It  is  the 
great  friend  of  the  sufferer  from  rheumatism  aud 
gout.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


1UPLE-8UGAB  MAKING  IN  FEEBLE. 

Majile-sugar  making,  like  everything  eke 
In  this  age  of  the  worttl,  show's  progress. 
The  old  method  of  pouring  the  sap  into  a 
kettle,  boiling  it  for  a  time,  then  pouring 
in  more,  and  so  keeping  on  until  the  liquid 
becomes  quite  thick,  then  ‘  syruping  down'’ 
and  ‘  sugaring  off,’  is  still  pursued  by  many, 
but  wide-awake  sugar  producers  are  rapid¬ 
ly  abandoning  it.  A  year  ago  last  Fall  one 
of  Preble’s  most  enterprising  farmers,  Mr. 
J.  D.  F,  Woolston,  resolved  to  construct  a 
sugar-house  which  should  comprise  all  the 
modem  improvements,  including  some  of 
his  own  devising.  He  accordingly  put  up 
a  building  60x20  feet  just  west  of  the  rail¬ 
road  track  near  Preble  Station,  and  had  an 
‘  evaporator  ’  12 feet  long,  42  inches  wide, 
and  6  inches  deep,  constructed  for  him  by 
George  Swift  of  Marathon,  combiuing  the 
excellences  of  all  similar  articles  now  in 
use.  The  ev’aporator,  which  is  made  of 
heavy  tin,  is  divided  by  fourteen  parti¬ 
tions  of  single  sheeto  of  tin,  into  fifteen 
pans,  10  inches  wide  and  42  long,  rests  on 
brick  walls  on  the  two  sides  and  ends,  and 
the  fire  is  built  directly  under  it  on  a  grate 
supported  between  the  walls.  The  wood 
is  put  in  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  an 
opening  connecting  with  a  large  smoke¬ 
stack  about  23  feet  high,  giving  a  perfect 
draft. 

The  sap  enters  the  evaporator  at  one 
end,  and  passes  In  the  process  of  boiling 
through  all  the  compartments,  which  are 
connected  by  openings  in  the  partitions  at 
alternate  ends  ;  so  that  the  sap  has  to  pass 
the  entire  len^h  of  each  division  before 
flowing  into  the  next.  The  flow  of  sap 
into  the  first  diY-ision  of  the  pan  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Gould’s  monitor  sap-regulator, 
which  allows  it  to  enter  only  as  it  is  need¬ 
ed  As  the  sap  boils  down  in -passing 
through  the  divisions,  the  fresh  sap  fol¬ 
lows  it,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  last 
division,  and  has  boiled  for  a  short  period, 
there  it  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  as  syrup. 
The  evaporator  reduces  a  hogshead  of  sap 
to  syrup  every  two  hours,  and  the  boiling 

can  be  kept  up  steadily  day  and  night. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  have  the 
sap  free  from  all  impurities  when  it  enters 
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14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AY’ENUE,  N.  Y. 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 
HATS  AND  SPRING  MILLINERY  NOW  OPEN. 


lislier,  however  well  disposed  he  may  iie 
itoward  the  reform,  is  willing  to  adopt  even 
these  moderate  changes,  lest  the  strange 
look  of  the  new  spelling  should  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  his  publications.  It  has 
been  suggested  as  the  only  practicable  way 
of  making  a  beginning,  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  should  undertake  the 
task  of  introducing  the  new  fashion  to  the 
public. 


LA  FORGE  KID  GLOVES, 

IN  OPESIA  AND  SPRING  SHADES. 

WE  LEAD  IN 

Black  Dress  Silks, 
Black  Dress  Goods. 
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,  make  them  into 
any  sliape.  When  the  croquette  is  well 
formed  beat  well  up  the  white  of  one  egg  ; 
roll  the  croquette  in  it ;  throw  over  all  a 
little  bread  crumb  or  cracker  dust. 

Cheese  Pastry. — In  the  preparation  of 
tliis  pastry  use  two  ounces  of  grated 
cheese,  two  oune^  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  a  little  peppier  and  salt,  and  a 
grain  of  cayenne.  Mix  tlie  flour,  cheese 
and  butter  well  together ;  add  the  pepper 
and  salt,  the  yolk  of  oue  egg,  and  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice.  Knead  together 
without  using  any  water.  Roll  it  out  thin¬ 
ly  on  a  floured  board  and  cut  it  into  small 
biscuits.  This  can  be  made  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  as  it  will  keep  for  a  month  at  a  time. 
Always  heat  before  serving.  Bake  when 
rolled  out,  and  put  in  hot  oven  for  four 
minutes. — Mrs.  Dods. 

Prune  Pudding.— Wash  a  pound  of  good 
French  prunes  in  warm  water,  then  in  cold 
water ;  put  them  into  boiling  syrup  made 
of  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  half-a-pint 
of  boiling  water ;  let  them  simmer  for  an 
hour,  then  drain  and  stone  them  ;  take 
care  of  the  syrup,  make  a  batter  of  eight 
ounces  of  flour,  eggspoouful  of  suit,  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  milk  to  make  It  into  a  thick  batter. 
Mix  in  the  prunes;  butter  a  basin  that 
will  just  hold  it ;  tie  it  down  with  a  well- 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours.  This 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ANT  OTHER  HOUSE. 


FOREIGN. 


HOW  TO  FEED  BEES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Germantown  Tel¬ 
egraph  tells  us  how  to  feed  bees ;  “  Now  is 
the  proper  time  to  see  your  bees  have 
some  fresh  food,  such  as  a  syrup  prepared 
thus;  Take  of  good  A  coffee  sugar  and 
make  a  syrup  about  the  same  as  we  often 
have  for  warm  buckwheat  cakes  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  when  it  has  cooled  you  can  lay 
some  bits  of  old  comb  in  the  top  of  your 
hive  and  pour  on  a  few  spoonfuls  of  syrup, 
which  they  will  willingly  take  down  and 
feed  their  queen ;  this  will  stimulate  her  to 
laying  ^gs  for  early  brood.  It  is  also  a 
very  good  plan  to  have  some  rye  flour 
ground  and  placed  in  shallow  boxes  two  or 
three  rods  off  from  your  bees,  that  they 
may  visit  and  carry  to  their  hives  as  bee- 
bread.  If  you  cannot  get  rye,  shorts  will 
do.  It  is  often  the  case  that  we  find  many 
who  are  keeping  bees  the  old  post-auger 
style,  who  shouhi  also  feed  their  bees, 
which  can  be  done  by  filling  up  glass  tum¬ 
blers  with  the  syrup  thus  made  and  laying 
a  cotton  cloth  over  them  ;  then  turn  up¬ 
side  down  over  holes  In  top  of  their  hives, 
and  the  bees  will  soon  take  t}ie  syrup  down 
through  the  cloth,  which  can  be  readily 
seen  through  the  glass  tumblers  and  again 
reflUed,  You  should  cover  the  tumblers 


FOREIGN  NOVELTIES  RECEIVED  BY 
EVERY  EUROPEAN  STEAMER. 


MUiiio»a.ry  Itemg. 

It  is  said  that  the  Czar  is  about  to  em¬ 
ploy  repressive  measures  on  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  South  Russia.  The  Orthodox  Church 
has  taken  alarm  at  its  rapid  increase. 

The  Spanish  Evangelization  Society, 
which  began  its  work  in  1855,  lias  now  in 
Spain  seven  central  stations,  with  as  many 
congregations  ;  eight  missionary  agents  ; 
thirty-one  minor  missions  and  preaching 
places ;  six  Bible  day-schools  ;  seven  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  ;  and  five  evangelical  night- 
The  annual  cost  of 
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MENEELY  &,  KI3IBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  bells. 


schools  for  adults, 
tho  work  is  less  than  $11,000. 

The  American  Missionary  Association 
has  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Arthington’s 
proposition,  accompanied  with  an  offer  of 
$15,000,  to  occupy  a  district  in  Central  Af¬ 
rica.  Since  the  English  missionaries  ar¬ 
rived  in  Ujiji  the  slaves  are  much  better 
treated  by  their  masters,  and  the  traffic  is 
carried  on  more  stealthily. 

It  ought  not  so  to  be. 

At  a  religious  conference  recently  held 
In  London,  it  was  stated  that  the  wages 
paid  to  women  engaged  in  producing  ten- 
penny  Bibles  were  not  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  that  of  three :  p.  o.  box  4236. 
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THE  TALMAGE  TRIAL. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  remark¬ 
able  case,  has  come.  The  testimony — save 
the  possible  recalling  of  a  single  witness — 
was  all  in  at  the  close  of  Friday’s  session, 
and  the  Presbytery  adjourned  until  to-day  at 
3  P.  M.,  when  it  is  expected  that  Dr.  Spear 
will  speak  for  the  defence,  and  the  Bev.  A. 
ItoCullagh  will  respond. 

Dr.  Talmage’s  cross-examination  was  con¬ 
tinued  OP  Tuesday,  22d  ult.,  in  reference  to 
hto  relations  with  The  Christian  at  Work — 
the  manner  of  his  withdrawal  from  these  re¬ 
lations  forming  tlie  basis  of  a  principal  charge 
against  him.  Nothing  new  was  developed. 
He  represented  that  the  paper  was  sold  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  while  the  chief  owner  was  un¬ 
friendly,  and  that  there  was  no  deceit  or  over¬ 
stepping  of  rights  in  the  insertion  of  his  val¬ 
edictory.  He  said  that  Mr.  Bemington’s  let¬ 
ters,  which  he  had  previously  described  as  ex¬ 
asperating,  had  been  destroyed,  but  he  did 
not  know  when.  He  found  two  of  them  some 
weeks  ago,  and  carried  them  in  his  pocket 
during  a  part  of  the  trial,  but  had  mislaid 
and  could  not  find  them. 

After  being  on  the  witness  stand  for  the 
greater  part  of  four  days,  Dr.  Talmage’s  tes¬ 
timony  was  closed  with  Wednesday’s  session. 
The  Bev.  A.  Crosby  asked  many  skilful  ques¬ 
tions,  but  the  witness  was  not  involved  in  any 
serious  way.  At  his  counsel’s  suggestion  he 
replied  to  a  series  occupying  several  minutes, 
“  I  decline  to  answer.”  Considerable  amuse¬ 
ment  was  caused  by  his  making  this  answer 
before  the  questions  were  completed  in  sever¬ 
al  cases.  Growing  listless  at  times,  he  would 
ask  “  What  was  that  ?”  “Please  repeat  the 
question,”  and  “  That  is  so  long  that  I  can’t 
keep  it  in  my  mind,”  rendering  the  work  of 
his  examiner  very  tiresome  and  difficult. 
Wednesday’s  session  was  also  signalized  by 
another  event,  viz :  the  removal  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  Cliuton-street  church  to  the  Lay 
College  at  Clinton  and  Amity  streets.  For  a 
wonder  the  latter  place  was  not  more  than 
half  filled.  The  first  portion  of  the  session, 
as  already  stated,  was  occupied  with  Dr.  Tal¬ 
mage’s  relations  and  farewell  to  The  Christian 
at  Work.  To  a  series  of  questions  in  relation 
to  tne  resignation  of  the  Tabernacle  trustees. 
Dr. Talmage  responded  repeatedly  “I  decline 
to  answer.” 

Bev.  A.  Crosby  being  called  away  by  an  en¬ 
gagement,  Bev.  A.  McCullagh  aske^  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  what  Mr.  Hathaway  said 
to  the  witness  concerning  the  renting  of  pews. 
“I  would  rather  not  answer  that,”  said  Dr. 
Talmage,  “on  account  of  the  covenant  we 
made  the  other  day.  I  wish  to  make  a  re¬ 
mark  here.  At  a  moment  during  Mr.  Hatha¬ 
way’s  testimony,  when  I  thought  that  I  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  presenting  rebutting 
Ibstimony,  I  made  a  vehement  remark,  which 
I  desire  now  to  recall,  and  have  it  appear  as 
if  it  had  never  been  said  by  me  at  all.”  Dr. 
Wells  called  to  the  witness’s  attention  a  visit 
which  Dr.  Talmage  made  to  him  a  year  ago. 
Dr.  Talmage  said  that  he  went  to  Dr.  Wells 
as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  Presbytery, 
who  could  exercise  some  influence  over  Mr. 
Crosby.  “I  foresaw,”  he  said,  “just  what 
We  have  had  here — five  weeks  of  diversion 
from  all  Cliristian  work.  I  think  Dr.  Wells 
said  ttiat  it  would  be  well  for  me  at  the  next 
ateeting  of  the  Presbytery  to  ask  any  mem- 
bos  to  ask  any  questions  concerning  me 
which  they  desired.  I  said  that  I  would 
seriously  consider  it.  I  didn’t  act  on  his 
suggestion  because  I  thought  there  was  no 
Such  impression  on  the  public  as  to  demand 
it.”  Dr.  Wells  stated  that  at  that  time  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Crosby  and  caused  him  to  sus¬ 
pend  all  action. 

Bev.  Adam  McClelland  (to  the  witness) — 
Do  you  regret  having  made  the  statements 
about  Mr.  Hathaway  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke  '!  A. — 

I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Millard — Did  you  make  the  charge 
about  Mr.  Hathaway  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke  which 
he  understood  you  to  make  ?  A. — Dr.  Van 
Dyke  is  mistaken  about  that. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  witness  should  be  asked  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  this  subject,  and  finally  Dr.  Tal- 
niage  said  that  if  he  had  made  the  statement 
about  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  being  “a  notorious 
liar,”  which  was  attributed  to  him,  he  with¬ 
drew  it. 

Thursday’s  proceedings  began  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Talmage  excusing  his 
absence  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  his 
Wife.  The  defence  called  Mr.  C.  N.  Nichols, 
trustee  and  elder  of  the  Tabernacle  church, and 
Chairman  of  the  Pew  Committee,  who  explain¬ 
ed  the  system  of  the  assignment  of  pews,  and 
said  that  the  practical  operation  was  that  of  a 
free  church.  Every  man  chose  his  pew,  and 
the  trustees  accepted  what  he  could  afford  to 
paj'.  One  man  now  pays  $200  a  year  in  one 
seat,  and  a  man  who  sits  in  a  better  seat  pays 
$5.  He  had  never  seen  a  map  of  the  pews  of 
the  (ih'urch  containing  prices  fixed  upon  the 
different  pews. 

Dr.  Spear  said  that  they  might  go  on  with 
corroborative  testimony  on  the  third  specifi¬ 
cation  without  end,  but  they  did  not  think 
that  that  was  necessary,  and  he  accordingly 
rested  the  case  for  the  defendant.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  evidently  a  surprise  to  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

While  matters  were  thus  at  a  sudden  stand¬ 
still,  the  Bev.  Adam  McClelland  arose  and 
asked  the  Bev.  Charles  Wood  to  take  the  wit¬ 
ness  chair.  The  latter  reiterated  his  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  days  ago  relative  to  rash  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  the  Bev.  A.  Crosby  concerning 
Dr.  Talmage. 

The  Bev.  Arthur  Crosby  was  then  recalled. 
He  testified  as  to  his  talk  with  the  Bev.  Charles 
Wood  on  the  Hudson  Biver  train.  “  We  talk¬ 
ed  about  the  stories  that  were  afioat  against 
Dr.  Talmage,  and  I  expressed  my  disgust  and 
abhorrence  that  they  should  be  rife  against  a 
minister  and  member  of  the  Presbytery.  I 
said  that  if  these  statements  were  true,  Dr. 
Talmage  must  be  a  liar  and  scoundrel.  I  am 
•onfldent  of  the  condition  in  that  remark.  I 
remember  saying  to  Mr.  Wood  that  I  did  not 
charge  the  elders  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  with  unkindness  toward  Dr.  Soaver; 
but  as  Mr.  Wood  put  their  statements  against 
Dr.  Seavor’s,  I  held  to  what  Dr.  Seavor  said, 
but  I  did  not  say  that  I  would  not  believe 
them  on  their  oath,  or  use  such  form  of  speech. 
I  did  not  say  that  I  wanted  to  drive  Dr.  Tal¬ 
mage  out  of  the  Presbyter}-.  I  said  that  if 
Dr.  Talmage  was  guilty  of  these  chargee,  he 
ought  to  leave  the  Presbytery.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  having  said  to  any  one  that  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  drive  Dr.  Talmage  out  of  Brooklyn  or 
out  of  the  Presbyter}-.” 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  then  testified :  “  Mr.  Wood 
Jiever  told  me  directly  that  he  had  heard  Mr. 


Crosby  say  that  Dr.  Talmage  was  a  liar  and 
scoundrel.  As  I  was  passing  down  the  stairs 
after  a  meeting  I  heard  Mr.  Wood  say  that 
Mr.  Crosby  was  a  very  vulnerable  man,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Crosby  that  he  had  better  see  Mr. 
Wood,  as  he  (Mr,  Wood)  said  thaj;  he  (Mr. 
Crosby),  was  vulnerable.  It  was  said  after  a 
meeting  in  the  committee-room  in  the  Tract 
House,  in  New  York.  Q. — Do  you  recollect 
saying  to  a  member  of  this  Presbytery  that 
Dr.  Talmage  w-as  a  buffoon  ?  A. — I  don’t  re¬ 
member  it.  Q. — Did  you  not  say  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Presbytery  that  Dr.  Talmage  was 
not  fit  to  be  in  the  Presbytery  ?  A. — It  has 
been  my  opinion  (or  many  years  that  Dr.  Tal¬ 
mage  was  out  of  his  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  that  he  was  uncomfortable  himself, 
and  made  it  uncomfortable  for  others  in  the 
Presbytery,  as  he  did  not  seem  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  Presbyterian  rules.  Q. — Did  you  say 
that  the  Tabernacle  was  a  rotten  and  sinking 
concern  ?  A. — I  don’t  remember  saying  tliat. 
I  had  the  impression  that  something  was  rot¬ 
ten  in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  there.  1 
know  that  the  debt  at  the  time  of  my  Augus¬ 
tus  letter  was  $100,000.  I  may  have  said  tliat 
it  was  swamped  with  debt.  Q. — Do  you  recol¬ 
lect  saying  those  things  to  me  ?  [Laughter.] 
A. — I  do  not,  sir.  I  recollect  tliat  on  several 
occasions  you  spoke  severely  of  the  Taberna¬ 
cle  and  of  Dr.  Talmage’s  methods. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  taken  up 
with  discussion  on  a  motion  to  strike  from 
the  evidence  the  affidavit  of  Gen.  C.  H.  How¬ 
ard.  The  motion  was  lost,  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned. 

On  Friday  six  witnesses  were  c.xamined, 
among  them  Mr.  Bemington  and  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  w-ho  were  recalled.  Dr.  Talmage  was 
present.  C.  C.  Shelley,  printer,  and  Charles 
Craske,  stereotyper,  were  questioned  relative 
to  matters  which  came  under  their  observa¬ 
tion  Oct.  9th,  1876,  but  without  eliciting  any 
thing  new.  Mr.  Bemington  reiterated  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  Dr.  Talmage  in  the 
sale  of  the  paper  and  all  through  the  busi¬ 
ness;  he  never  wrote  exasperating  lettei-s, 
though  during  his  conduct  of  the  paper,  the 
witness  sunk  something  like  $50,000 ;  he  re¬ 
garded  the  sale  to  Mr.  Hallock  as  especially 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Talmage.  Mr.  Hallock  tes¬ 
tified  that  The  Advance  was  sent  for  a  time 
to  other  of  his  subscribers  than  those  cover¬ 
ed  by  Gen.  Howard’s  explanations.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  of  this 
week. 


DR.  BACON  WITH  THE  ROCHESTER 
MINISTERS. 

Our  correspondent  “  Wyoming”  writes  that 
the  meeting  of  our  ministers  in  Rochester, 
Monday  morning,  21st  ult.,  was  quite  large, 
and  was  made  unusually  enjoyable  by  the 
presence  and  speech  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  elicit  information  and  opinions  from 
such  a  source,  was  too  good  to  be  lost ;  so, 
with  his  consent,  the  hour  was  spent  in  draw¬ 
ing  him  out  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  just 
now  of  special  interest.  The  “interview” 
was  not  intended  for  publication,  and  yet 
your  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  some  things 
that  were  said.  The  Doctor  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  aid  should  be  extended  to  de¬ 
serving  theological  students ;  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  bestow  it  aright,  that 
it  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  quality  of 
the  ministerial  supply ;  that  they  who  receive 
it  are  as  self-denying  and  “plucky”  as  they 
who  do  not ;  that  the  young  men  now-  coming 
forward  will  compare  favorably  with  former 
classes ;  that  the  inviolability  of  ordination 
ought  to  be  confined  to  those  who  hold  to  the 
dogma  of  Apostolic  Succession ;  that  there  is 
no  general  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  end¬ 
less  punishment  by  the  C!ongregational  clergy¬ 
men  of  New  England,  though  there  is  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  manner  of  preaching  it — less 
of  material  imagery ;  that  the  efforts  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  scientists  to  eliminate  God  from 
the  universe,  seems  to  be  affecting  Christians 
to  exclude  His  agency  from  some  parte  of 
His  dominions  and  to  restrain  prayer.  For¬ 
merly,  he  remarked,  none  doubted  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  prayer  for  rain.  Now,  it  is  so 
brought  under  the  control  of  law,  and  predic¬ 
tions  concerning  it,  made  with  such  probabil¬ 
ities,  as  to  lead  some  to  regard  it  as  not  lying 
within  the  province  of  prayer.  This  spirit 
of  rationalism  needs  to  be  watched  and  guard¬ 
ed  against,  though  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  exerts  a  greater  infiuence  upon  those  enter¬ 
ing  the  ministry,  than  upon  those  already  in 
it.  Before  adjourning,  a  very  hearty  vote  ot 
thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Doctor,  who  had 
afforded  all  in  attendance  a  treat  which  is 
rarely  enjoyed. 


PBESBTTEBIANISM  IN  THE  NEW  NOBTHWEST. 

An  Outline  Sketch. 

The  North w-est  was  Western  New  York; 
then  it  moved  to  Ohio  and  Michigan;  then 
to  Indiana  and  Illinois;  then  to  Wisconsin. 
But  now  its  eastern  boundary  is  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  and  it  keeps  pace  with  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  in  its  race  for  the  ocean.  Al¬ 
ready  a  perfect  wave  of  emigration  is  rolling 
over  the  immense  wheat  prairies  of  Minne¬ 
sota  into  “the  land  of  the  Dakotas.’  But  the 
St.  Paul  Presbyter}-  is  pressing  hard  after  it ; 
and  if  I  mistake  not.  The  Evangelist  Is  not 
willing  to  be  much  behind.  I  send  it,  there¬ 
fore,  a  brief  notice  of  the  Presbytery  and  its 
magnificent  domain. 

Its  eastern  church  is  at  Duluth,  the  future 
emporium  at  the  head  of  the  lakes ;  its  west¬ 
ern  is  at  Bismarck,  on  the  Missouri,  a  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  North  Pacific  of  450  miles — 
nearly  as  far  as  Buffalo  is  from  Boston.  Its 
territorial  area  is  equal  to  all  New  England 
and  New-  York. 

This  last  year  it  has  been  planting  a  group 
of  churches  west  of  the  Bed  river,  betw-een 
the  North  Pacific  and  Manitoba ;  and  it  is  now- 
planting  a  line  of  churches  along  the  North 
Pacific,  between  Fargo  and  Bismarck,  or  the 
Bed  river  and  the  Missouri — a  distance  of  200 
miles.  A  large  Presbyterian  emigration  from 
Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  forms  nuclei 
around  which  are  gathered  Sabbath  congrega¬ 
tions,  hopefully  soon  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing  churches.  Less  than  two  years  since 
Bev.  C.  B.  Stevens  went  to  Fargo,  and  organ¬ 
ized  at  once  a  self-supporting  church,  which 
has  built  a  chapel,  and  become  a  missionary 
centre  for  “  the  regions  beyond.” 

The  Presbytery  has  a  list  of  forty-three 
ministers,  of  which  thirty-four,  from  these 
long  distances,  were  present  last  week  at  the 
regular  Spring  meeting,  held  in  the  Andrew 
church  at  Minneapolis.  This  church  is  near 
the  State  University,  which  has  a  large  en¬ 
dowment.  Minneapolis  has  four  Presbyterian 


churches,  and  St.  Paul  four— all  ably  manned. 
The  House  of  Hope  in  St.  Paul,  with  its  tal¬ 
ented  pastor.  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  new 
Northwest,  unless  the  Westminster  of  Minn  - 
apolis,  having  Dr.  Sample  as  its  pastor,  be  its 
peer.  Both  these  cities  are  rapidly  growing, 
and  their  churches  have  mission  schools  at 
new  points,  already  selected  for  the  locatibn 
of  new  churches.  Rev.  D.  C.  Lyon,  the  Sy¬ 
nodical  missionary,  is  kept  busy  securing 
men  for  new  fields,  and  does  not  rest  so  long 
as  any  remain  unsupplied. 

Macalister  College. 

A  few  years  since  money  and  property  were 
secured  in  Philadelphia,  amounting  to  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil 
(the  first  pastor  of  the  House  of  Hope,  now  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church),  to  establish 
a  Christian  College,  under  Presbyterian  auspi¬ 
ces,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  Minnesota  Synod  are  now  confer¬ 
ring  with  the  trustees  in  regard  to  its  location 
and  endowment.  They  hope  to  see  it  grow 
in  the  future  into  a  Yale  or  a  Princeton. 
They  are  fully  aware  that  the  colleges  teach 
the  schools  that  educate  the  nation. 

Thus  the  Presbyterian  Church,  working  in 
fraternal  harmony  with  other  evangelical 
Churches,  is  putting  forth  its  fullest  strength 
to  “go  up  and  possess  the  land,”  but  “there 
remaineth  yet  much  land  to  be  possessed.” 

B. 


LEFT  AS  WE  WEBE  BEFOBE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist ; 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Church  regard  the  Overture  on 
Representation  with  disfavor.  Should  a  bare 
majority  be  won  for  it,  which  is  doubtful,  the 
new  era  would  hardly  dawn  under  favorable 
auspices.  This  thought  strengthened  the 
vote,  doubtless,  against  the  measure  in  the 
Alton  Presbytery.  “Better bear  the  ills  we 
have,”  many  think,  “rather  than’’  by  steps 
of  doubtful  wisdom  “  fly  to  those  we  know 
not  of.” 

Then  many  of  the  arguments  for  the  im¬ 
perative  need  of  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
General  Assembly,  are  not  very  deeply  con¬ 
vincing  to  many  who  have  confronted  all  the 
facts  in  the  case.  If  the  body  is  somewhat 
unwieldy,  though  certainly  not  more  so  than 
many  other  efficient  bodies,  yet  is  not  this 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  proper 
weight  and  influence  of  such  a  body,  repre¬ 
senting  the  whole  United  States  and  some 
foreign  lands  ? 

If  it  seems  expensive,  is  this  small  per 
cent,  of  all  our  Church  expenses — about  one- 
thirtieth  of  one  per  cent. — after  all  poorly 
expended  in  convening  and  holding  a  session 
of  such  a  body  ?  And  is  one-fourth  of  this 
sum,  which  might  be  saved  by  reduction  per¬ 
haps,  of  sufficient  weight  to  necessitate  any 
such  change  of  our  Constitution  and  Basis  as 
does  not  satisfy  the  wisdom  of  the  united 
Church  V  The  expense  is  really  no  larger  per 
member  than  when  we  were  a  smaller  Church. 
One  thousand  members  can  as  well  affor-d  to 
pay  five  cents  or  seven  cents  each,  as  can  one 
hundred  members. 

Then  if  it  be  true  that  by  this  very  discus¬ 
sion,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the  hospitality 
of  the  Church  as  represented  in  the  large  cit¬ 
ies  has  failed  to  expand  with  our  growth,  so 
that  now  the  Assembly  will  not  be  invited, 
how-  small  the  increase  rendered  necessary 
in  the  Commissioners’  Fund  to  supplement 
this  hospitality,  until  a  return  of  better  times, 
and  a  wise  solution  of  the  question  shall  be 
reached. 

The  Overture  was  considered  highly  objec¬ 
tionable  in  many  features.  It  w-as  not  thought 
to  be  more  important  that  a  large  presbytery 
should  have  a  quadruplex  representation,  or 
even  more  than  that,  than  that  some  small 
frontier  presbytery,  but  which  represented 
growing  interests,  should  have  any.  The 
equal  and  duplex  representation  of  all  pres¬ 
byteries,  is  looked  upon  with  favor.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reunion  it  was  spoken  of,  and  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  see  any  great  objection 
to  it.  A  church  of  five  members  has  its  pas¬ 
tor  and  one  elder  in  the  Presbytery  and  Syn¬ 
od,  and  the  Tliird  Church  of  Chicago  has  the 
same;  and  Dr. Cuyler’s  church  no  more.  Still 
these  large  churches  have  more  influence  in 
the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  for  various  legit¬ 
imate  reasons. 

What  great  interest  would  be  imperilled  if 
the  Presbytery  in  Arizona  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago  should  each  be  represented  by  one 
minister  and  one  elder  ?  Parity  of  ministers, 
parity  of  churches,  parity  of  presbyteries ! 


LETTER  FROM  LOUISVILLE. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April,  1879. 

Mr.  Editor :  On  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  a  good¬ 
ly  company  of  ministers  and  elders  met  on  the 
packet  “  James  Guthrie,”  on  tlieir  way  to  Clever- 
port,  Ky.,  110  miles  from  this  city,  where  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Louisville  was  about  to  hold  its  Spring 
meeting.  Before  reaching  the  packet  some  of  the 
brethren  were  compelled  to  travel  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  by  rail.  To  them  the  comforts  of 
the  large  steamer  were  Indeed  a  rest,  on  their  four 
hundred  mile  journey  to  Presbytery.  These  long 
journeys  have  their  compensations.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  converse  with  the  brethren  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  highly  prized  by  all.  After  supper,  at  the 
request  of  the  steward,  a  griiduate  of  Hanover 
College  service  was  held  in  the  cabin.  Mr.  A.  B- 
Simpson,  of  this  city,  preached  to  an  attentive 
audience.  Arriving  in  Cleverport  soon  after  live 
o’clock  A.  M.,  w-o  found  the  hour  not  too  early  for 
the  hospitable  people,  whose  homes  and  hearts 
were  thrown  wide  open  for  us.  Through  the  ener¬ 
getic  action  of  the  ladies,  the  church  presented  an 
attractive  appearance,  having  been  newly  painted, 
papered,  and  carpeted  throughout.  This  was  done 
with  a  balance  left  in  the  treasury.  Rev.  Dr.  J- 
Jones  was  elected  moderator,  and  Revs.  J.  B. 
Worrall  and  J.  J.  McCarrell  clerks. 

Presbytery  was  in  session  two  days,  and  also 
held  a  conference  meeting  on  Friday  morning  for 
an  hour.  The  citizens  turned  out  largeiy  to  all 
the  services.  The  Overture  on  representation  was 
answered  in  the  negative  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Worrall  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cincinnati,  that  ho  might  accept  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  church  of  Loveland,  Ohio,  to  which 
he  has  been  recently  called. 

The  pastor  of  this  church  is  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Donall,  the  “  blind  preacher,”  who  is  very  greatly 
beloved  by  all  classes.  He  is  an  active  worker, 
always  on  the  go,  always  cheerful  and  happy.  He 
has  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  people, 
young  and  old.  Dr.  Jones,  by  appointment  of 
Presbytery,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Worrall  remained  after 
the  adjournment  and  held  a  sacramental  meeting, 
with  good  results. 

The  good  people  of  Cleverport  were  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  all  manner  of  comforts  and 
luxuries  for  the  brethren.  They  expressed  great 
regret  that  a  number  of  members  were  unable  to 
attend,  and  seemed  determined  to  secure  a  meet¬ 


ing  of  Synod  there  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
next  regular  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  in 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  Louisville,  on  the  21st 
day  of  October.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery  will  be  hold  in  the  College-street  church  on 
the  7th  of  May,  at  which  time  it  is  expected  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  installation  of 
the  Bev.  W.  E.  Young,  as  pastor  of  the  Central 
church.  Other  important  business  will  also,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  transacted.  E.  P.  J. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  ALBANY  SYNOD. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (Synod  of 
Albany)  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Waterford,  on  April  16.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  ever  before. 

The  Waterford  church  has  two  representatives 
from  one  household  now  in  the  foreign  field— Mrs- 
Noyes  and  Miss  Anderson,  both  in  China;  and 
nuinljers  among  its  members  to-day.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  House,  who  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
were  missionaries  in  Siam.  Mrs.  House  is  the 
honored  President  of  this  Society,  and  brings  to 
the  position  a  zeal  and  earnestness  kindled  by  a 
long  and  fruitful  experience  in  the  mission  field. 

The  morning  exercises  were  made  especially  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  presence  of  three  iady  mission¬ 
aries  ;  Mrs.  Bonney,  for  many  years  in  China,  Mrs. 
Bushnell  from  Africa,  and  Mrs.  House.  Two 
Siamese  boys,  whom  Dr.  House  brought  with  him, 
were  introduced,  and  repeatetl  the  Ton  Command¬ 
ments  in  the  Siamese  language,  and  afterwards 
with  equal  fluency  in  our  own. 

An  excellent  paper  on  the  best  modes  of  raising 
money  for  missionary  purposes,  was  rwid  by  Miss 
Plympton  of  Albany. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  a  bountifui 
collation  was  8(!rved,  the  ladies  of  Cohoes,  Lansing- 
burgh,  and  Waterford,  sharing  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment. 

In  the  afternoon  the  public  exercises  were  large¬ 
ly  attended,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Briggs,  pastor  of  the  church,  assisted  by  severai 
of  the  neighboring  clergymen.  Drs.  House  and 
Bushnell,  and  Bev.  F.  G.  Clark,  D.D.,  of  Troy,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  most  acceptably.  After  the 
benediction  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ui)8on  ot  .\lbany,  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  adjourned  to  meet  tit  Amsterdam  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  of  April,  1880. 

The  Secretary’s  report  shows  the  results  of  the 
year’s  work  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Total  receipts 
$6,041. 

The  officers  tor  the  ensuing  year  are :  President, 
Mrs.  S.  R.  House,  Waterford ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Upson,  Albany,  Jlrt*.  E.  W.  Boughton, 
Troy;  Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Anderson,  Albany. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Miller  and  wife  of  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on  the  23d 
inst.  Mr.  Miller  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle  in  April,  1828,  and  immediately  went 
out  to  Ohio  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Homo  Missionary  Soidety.  On  the  23d  of  April, 
1829,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eveline 
Fergus,  daughter'  ot  Colonel  James  Fergus  ot 
Miami  county.  He  had  already  re<‘eived  a  call 
from  the  church  ot  New  Lexington,  where  ho  ia- 
bored  until  1836.  Ho  subsequently  served  the 
churches  of  Pleasant  Ridge,  Bethel,  and  Pisgah, 
and  Wilmington,  settling  at  Washington  C.  H.  in 
October,  1851,  where  he  has  over  since  resided, 
though  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissoivod  some 
years  ago,  universally  honored  and  loved  by  the 
entire  community. 

There  were  present  at  the  golden  wedding  the 
tour  living  children  of  the  bride  and  groom,  six 
grandchildren,  and  a  number  of  relatives ;  the 
clergy  of  the  town  and  several  from  a  distance, 
and  a  large  company  of  friends.  The  divine  bless¬ 
ing  was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Galbraith  ot 
Frankfort,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  road  by 
Rev.  Norman  Jones  of  Bluffton,  Ind.  Mr.  Miller 
then  made  a  few  remarks,  and  one  of  his  sons  read 
several  letters  ot  regret  from  absent  friends,  and 
thanked  the  people  ot  Washington  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  his  parents.  The  Hon.  Mills  Gardener  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  exceedingly  appropriate  address, 
and  after  a  prayer,  refreshments  were  served,  and 
some  time  was  spent  in  social  enjoyment,  the  re¬ 
ception  closing  at  11  P.  M.  The  generous  gifts 
were  mostly  in  gold  coin. 


ettmnt 


Hyuiputhy  for  the  Colored  Exodus. 

A  meeting  in  aid  of,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  exodus  of  Southern  colored 
people,  was  held  at  tl>p  large  hall  of  Cooper 
Institute,  Now  York,  last  week.  The  hall 
was  filled.  Dr.  Henry  Highland  Garnett  pre¬ 
sided,  and  letters  of  regret  at  their  inability 
to  bo  present,  were  read  from  Mayor  Cooper 
and  others.  The  following  were  among  the 
letters  road : 

Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son  sent  letters,  the  reading  of  which  called 
out  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  Wendell 
Fhillips  wrote :  “  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that 
I  cannot  be  with  you.  My  health  is  not  such 
as  to  allow  of  it.  I  have  no  words  to  describe 
what  I  consider  the  importance  of  your  meet¬ 
ing.  Only  two  paths  are  open  to  the  colored 
men  of  the  South  :  one  is  to  resist  and  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  intolerable  oppres¬ 
sion  by  arms ;  the  other  is  to  leave,  one-half 
of  them,  their  homes,  and  teach  their  oppres¬ 
sors  justice  by  the  severe  lesson  of  suffering. 
Leave  the  tyrants  and  bullies  to  till  their  own 
soil  or  starve,  while  they  do  nothing  but  wrong 
and  rob  their  laborers.  Without  laborers  the 
Southern  acres  are  worth  nothing.  Even  a 
Southerner  will  come  to  his  senses,  or,  if  he 
never  had  any  senses,  obtain  some,  when  he 
is  starved.  I  trifst  the  North  will,  as  in  Kan¬ 
sas  days,  organize  and  help  open  channels, 
and  contribute  means  for  a  larger  immigra¬ 
tion  from  States  ruled  by  thieves  and  cut¬ 
throats,  who  know  no  means  of  getting  their 
bread  except  by  robbing  their  neighbors.” 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  wrote :  “The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  thousands  of  half-naked,  empty-hand¬ 
ed,  despairing  men,  women  and  children,  flee¬ 
ing  as  for  their  lives  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  preferring  to  risk  starva¬ 
tion  and  death  by  the  way,  rathiT  than  re¬ 
main  where  they  naturally  belong,  is  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  move  pitying  Heaven  and  to  awak¬ 
en  all  that  is  sympathetic  and  generous  in  the 

human  breast . In  all  the  late  rebel 

States  there  scarcely  exists  a  single  legiti¬ 
mate  State  administration ;  for  no  election 
has  been  permitted  without  being  controlled 
more  or  less  by  fraud,  intimidation  and  law¬ 
lessness.  It  is  clear  that  the  battle  of  liber¬ 
ty  and  equal  rights  is  to  be  fought  over  again, 
not  in  a  party  sense  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
that  term,  but  by  the  uprising  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  of  a  loyal,  freedom-loving  North,  over¬ 
whelming  in  numbers,  determined  in  purjiose, 
invincible  in  action,  and  supreme  in  patriot¬ 
ism  based  upon  impartial  justice  and  an  all- 

embracing  citizenship . Lot  the  edict 

go  forth,  trumpet-tongued,  that  there  shall  bo 
a  speedy  end  put  to  all  this  bloody  misrule ; 
and  let  the  rallying  cry  bo  heard  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  ‘  Liberty  and  equal 
rights  for  each,  for  all,  and  forever,  wherever 
the  lot  of  man  is  cast,  within  our  broad  do¬ 
mains.’” 

When  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  was  called  on  to 
speak  there  was  great  enthusiasm.  He  said : 
“  I  thank  you,  my  kind  friends,  for  this  recep¬ 
tion,  and  greatly  regret  that  my  infirmities 
prevent  me  from  expressing  even  in  a  few 
words,  my  approval  of  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  offerou.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Garrison  warms  my  old  blood. 
[Applause.]  I  sympathize  deeply  with  the 
efforts  of  these  unfortunate  colored  people  of 
the  ^uth  to  find  free  homes  in  the  West.  I 
trust  the  appeal  for  pecuniary  relief  will  be 
generously  responded  to.” 

C.  U.  Tandy,  a  young  colored  man  from  St. 


Louis,  said  he  had  called  on  Frederick  Doug¬ 
lass  and  President  Hayes  at  Washington  for 
encouragement,  but  had  been  received  cold¬ 
ly.  Senator  Conkling  had  helped  him,  how¬ 
ever.  He  declared  the  sufferings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  never  been  told. 

General  Butler  manifests  his  sympathy  for 
the  colored  people  flying  from  Southern  op¬ 
pression  by  offering  to  give  them  20,000  acres 
of  farming  land  in  Wisconsin,  to  bo  distribut¬ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  General  Conway  of 
New  Jersey. 

AclvlccH  from  Abroad. 

The  village  of  Zerend,  in  Hungary,  has 
been  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  the  Elver  Ma- 
ros. 

Garibaldi,  lying  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  and 
possibly  death,  is  yet  strong  enough  to  start 
a  crusade  in  favor  of  Italian  liberty  at  the 
ballot-box.  He  has  issued  a  manifesto  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Italian  people,  enthusiastically 
congratulating  them  on  the  formation  of  a 
democratic  league  for  the  attainment  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  The  manifesto  concludes  as 
follows:  “The  League  has  decided  to  work 
by  pacific  means.  Whoever  governs  Italy 
must  take  note  that  if  by  impeding  the  work 
of  the  League  he  compels  it  to  resort  to  other 
means,  ho  will  bo  held  accountable  by  history 
and  the  nation.”  It  is  stated  that  Garibaldi’s 
subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  million 
rifles  to  arm  the  nation,  collapses  through 
disagreement  among  y,s  promoters  respecting 
the  object  in  view.  'The  true  policy  of  Italy 
is  ap()arently  not  one  of  force. 

Mr.  Sickles,  our  Consul  at  Bangkok,  Siam, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Department  of  State,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  project  of  sending  an  embas¬ 
sy  from  Siam  to  the  United  States  has  been 
finally  agreed  upon.  He  also  described  the 
gorgeous  style  in  which  the  letter  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  King  of  Siam  to  General  Grant  was 
I)repared.  It  was  encased  in  royal  purple  sat¬ 
in,  and  contained  an  invitation  from  His  Majr- 
esty  to  the  ex-President  to  visit  the  Kingdom 
as  the  guest  of  the  Government. 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

Captain  Brown,  commanding  the  Alaska, 
which  was  sent  to  Sitka  to  protect  the  white 
residents,  reached  Victoria  last  Thursday, 
(April  17th,)  on  his  return.  He  reports  that 
he  found  at  Sitka  no  outbreak  on  the  part  ot 
the  Indians,  and  no  indications  of  any.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  was  peaceful,  and  he 
did  not  see  anything  that  would  warrant  any 
apprehension.  The  whole  outlook  of  affairs 
was  so  peaceable  that  he  felt  warranted  in  re¬ 
turning. 

The  late  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  left  $5,000  to  Princeton  College,  and  to 
the  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Greenwich,  Cum¬ 
berland  county ;  $2,000  to  complete  the  stone 
wall  around  the  graveyard,  to  keep  their 
school  in  repair,  and  to  fence  and  adorn  the 
school  lot  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  He  also 
provides  for  a  cranberry  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  in  Cumberland  county ;  and  of  the  net 
profits,  $500  is  to  go  annually  to  educate  col¬ 
ored  people  in  Greenwich,  Hopewell,  and 
Stow  Creek,  $500  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Greenwich  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  and  $1,000  to  the  Greenwich  Town 
Treasurer  for  schools  and  a  public  library. 
He  also  loaves  money  to  a  Pennsylvania  med¬ 
ical  university,  and  provides  for  free  admis¬ 
sion  of  patients  from  the  three  townships 
above  named. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  ablebodied  men 
of  the  Massachusetts  fishing  town  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  were  lost  in  the  February  gales,  and  the 
Mayor  asks  aid  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 
They  were  the  bone  and  (he  sinew  of  the 
place,  for  Gloucester  has  scarcely  any  other 
industry.  With  them  went  down  their  ves¬ 
sels,  in  many  of  which  were  valuable  cargoes. 

Mr.  Wareham  Sheldon,  the  oldest  citizen  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  died  March  21st,  aged  nearly 
90.  He  cast  his  first  vote  for  James  Madison 
for  President,  in  1808.  He  has  voted  at  every 
presidential  election  since  that  time.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  he  planted  some  pear 
seeds  at  Sodus  Bay,  from  which  came  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  pear  known  as  the  Sheldon.  His  funeral 
took  place  at  Geneva,  Bev.  Dr.  Hogarth  of¬ 
ficiating. 

VVasIiiiiKtoii  IteinH. 

On  Monday,  the  bill  of  the  new  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Pendleton,  providing  that 
Cabinet  officers  may  occupy  seats  on  the 
floors  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  taken 
up,  and  Mr.  Pendleton  explained  its  provis¬ 
ions.  His  object  is  not  to  create  any  new  re- 
.lation  between  the  heads  of  departments  and 
Congress,  but  simj)ly  to  render  that  which  al¬ 
ready  exists  in  law  and  in  fact  more  intimate, 
more  convenient,  more  useful.  The  measure 
will  strike  most  intelligent  people  as  a  wise 
one,  and  calculated  to  prevent  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  expedite  the  public  business. 

The  first  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  bo  reimbursed  $72,000  for  expens¬ 
es  incurred  in  the  Creek  and  Seminole  war. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  W.  H.  Platt  vs.  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  has  reversed  the  ruling  of  the 
I  Interior  Department  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  settlors  to  preempt  lands  granted  to 
that  road  under  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  and 
only  disposed  of  by  that  road  byway  of  mort¬ 
gage.  The  decision  is  that  the  lands  are  not 
subject  to  preemption. 

In  1873  Congress  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  erection  of  headstones  over  the  graves 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war,  and  whose 
remains  were  interred  In  the  national  ceme¬ 
teries.  Subsequently  the  law  was  amended 
to  include  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers 
wherever  they  may  be,  ®ver  which  monu¬ 
ments  have  not  been  placed,  and  this  will  be 
done  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 
A  circular  from  Captain  A.  F.  Bockwell,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  national  cemeteries,  solic¬ 
its  such  information  as  will  facilitate  this 
movement.  Those  who  know  of  the  graves 
of  soldiers  not  thus  provided  for,  are  asked 
to  communicate  such  information  to  him,  at 
Washington,  with  the  place  of  burial,  and  the 
regiment,  company,  and  date  of  death,  if 
known.  This  worthy  effort  of  the  nation  to 
honor  the  dead  should  bo  widely  appreciated. 


^ontp  utOf 

New  York,  Monday,  April  28,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $2,840,100  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $12,324,050,  against  $17,300,150 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $13,674,200  at  the 
corresponding  period  In  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $54,400,  the 
specie  is  decreased  $647,500,  the  legal  ten¬ 
ders  are  augmented  $4,552,400,  the  deposits 


other  than  United  States  are  up  $4,259,200, 
and  the  circulation  is  decreased  $13,600. 

Money  continues  very  easy.  Call  loans  on 
stock  collateral  are  rather  under  4  per  cent, 
and  time  loans  about  3^ ;  while  on  Govern¬ 
ments  2  per  cent.  Is  accepted,  both  on  call 
and  on  time.  Prime  commercial  discounts 
are  4a5  per  cent. 

The  share  market  has  been  active.  The 
Wabash  road  has  become  the  direct  eastward 
connection  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the 
dealings  in  that  and  related  roads  during  the 
middle  of  the  week,  wore  active  and  buoyant. 


The  Chicago  roads  were  quiet,  and  the  North- 
westerns  experienced  a  fall  of  2a35  per  cent. 
The  roads  between  here  and  Chicago  were 
slightly  lower,  except  New  York  Central. 
Speculation  has  been  revived  in  C.,  C.,  C.  & 
I.,  and  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  advanced.  The 
coal  stocks  were  firmer.  Telegraph  stocks 
were  quiet,  and  mining  shares  steady.  Rail¬ 
road  bonds  continued  in  demand  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  classes,  but  the  speculative  varieties 
showed  some  irregularity  and  less  strength 
in  some  descriptions.  Wabash  equipment 
bonds  rose  from  9  to  20.  Outside  and  low- 
priced  bonds  continue  to  be  caught  up ;  thus 
New  York  &  Oswego  Midland  firsts  advanced 
from  10  to  15.  . 


The  Government  bond  market  was  active, 
and  the  principal  feature  was  the  strength 
and  buoyancy  of  the  new  4  per  cents,  which 
recorded  an  advance  of  1  per  cent.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  these  bonds  was  stimulated  by  the 
calling  in  of  all  the  10-40s  for  redemption, 
and  the  practical  suspension  of  funding  op¬ 
erations  by  the  Government  until  1881,  when 
the  6s  and  5s  of  1881  are  liable  to  be  redeem¬ 
ed.  The  issues  just  mentioned  were  weak, 
and  declined  about  J  per  cent,  on  the  week’s 
transactions ;  41s  of  1891  were  comparatively 
firm,  while  currency  6s  advanced  a  fraction. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 


Highest. 

United  States  48, 1907,  coupon.. . .  101} 

United  States  4}8,  1891,  coup . 106} 

United  States  68, 1881,  coup . 106 

New  York  Central . 117} 

Rock  Island . 182 

Pacific  Mail .  14 

Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 431 

Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  preferred..  83| 

Lake  Shore .  721 

Chicago  k  Northwestern .  62| 

Chicago  k  Northwestern  pref .  91} 

Western  Union . 1071 

Union  Pacific .  764 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 64} 

New  Jersey  Central .  46? 

Del.  j;  Hudson  Canal .  46? 

Morris  k  Essex .  89} 

Panama. . 137 

Erie  .  271 

Ohio  k  Mississippi . 15} 

Harlem . 160 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph . 21§ 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pref . 44 

Michigan  Central .  83} 

Illinois  Central . 86 

Wabash .  34} 

Missouri,  Kan.  &  Texas .  16 

Kansas  Pacific .  49} 

Iron  Mountain .  23} 

St.  L.,  K.  C.  &  N .  12} 

St.  L.,  K.  C.  k  N.  pref . 37J 


A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat  requires  Im¬ 
mediate  attention,  as  neglect  oftentimes  results  In 
some  Incurable  Lung  Disease.  ‘'Broum’s  Bronchial 
Trochef  "  will  almost  Invariably  give  relief.  26c.  a 
box. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  Yoke.  Monday,  April  28. 1879. 

BRE-tDSTrrrs  ojiened  the  week  firm  and  moderately 
active.  We  quote:  Superfine,  $3  20a3.60;  extra  State, 
&c.,  $3.60a3.85;  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4a5.76; 
do.  Winter  shipping  extras,  t3.80a4.20;  do.  XX  and 
XXX,  f 4.2505.75:  Minnesota  patents.  $5.50a8;  city  ship¬ 
ping  extras,  $3  75ri6:  Southern  bakers’  and  family 
brands,  $4.75a6:  Southern  shipping  extras,  $4a4.66. 

Wheat  was  higher  but  quiet  at  the  advance ;  sales 
170,000  bush,  at  $1.134nl.l4  for  No.  2  red,  $1.0,3al.l3  for 
ungraded  red,  $lal.b2}  for  No.  2  Spring,  90n91}c.  for 
No.  3  do.,  Jl.lO.^al.ll  for  No.  2  amber,  and  11.11}  for 
No.  1  white:  $1.14}  for  No.  2  red  for  June,  and  $1.00}a 
1.00}  lor  No.  2  S]>rlng.  Rye  was  In  lair  demand  and 
firm,  with  sales  of  18,000  bush,  at  62c.  for  State  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  56  Ic.  for  Western  In  store.  Oats  were  firm¬ 
er;  sales  68,000  bush,  at  29}a32o.  for  mixed,  and  33}a 
38}c.  for  white:  No.  2  white  33}a34c.,  and  No.  2  mixed 
32a32jc.  Corn  higher  but  quiet :  sales  of  175,000  bush., 
including  steamer  at  43a43jc. ;  No.  2  do.,  43?a44c. ;  No. 
3  do.  411a42c. ;  43  ;c.  tor  No.  2  for  April,  43}a43}c.  lor  do. 
for  May,  and  443c.  for  do.  lor  June. 

Cotton — Spots  (julet  but  firm ;  sales  650  bales.  Mid¬ 
dling  uplands,  lljc.  Futures  variable,  closing  4a5 
points  dearer  at  11.73c.  tor  May,  11.90c.  for  June,  etc. 

Fbesh  Fruits — Apples:  Baldwins,  prime,  $2.25a3; 
greenings,  $3a3.50  for  best;  Spitz,  $3a3.50;  russets  at 
$2a2.75. 

Groceries — Rio  coffee  was  very  quiet  at  I0}al4}c. 
for  cargoes:  mild  quiet  at  ll}al61c.  for  Maracaibo,  and 
23a2.5c.  for  Java.  Rice  was  In  moderate  demand  at 
5Ja6,(c.  lor  domestic.  Molasses  was  moderately  active 
and  steady  at  28c.  for  Cuba  muscovado,  and  28a40o.  for 
New  Orleans.  Raw  sugar  was  unchanged,  refined 
steady  and  In  moderate  demand  at  8}a8;c.  lor  bards, 
and  7}n73c.  lor  standard  “A.” 

Hay  AND  Straw— There  is  a  fair  Inquiry  for  hay, 
prices  for  which  are  firm.  Quoted  at  40a45c.  for  ship¬ 
ping  and  70a75c.  for  retail  qualities.  Straw  at  40a45c. 
for  long  rye,  35c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  35a4Uc. 

Poultry — Dressed  poultry  other  than  Spring  Is  easy 
In  price. 

Provisions — Pork  on  the  spot  to-day  firm ;  sales 
ISO  bbls.  at  $9.25al0.25,  old  and  new  mess;  50  bbls. 
prime,  $10;  lor  future  delivery  some  advance  took 
place;  sa'e8  9.50  bbls.  May,  $10.46;  June,  $10.45al0.40, 
closing  somewhat  easier.  Beef  weak ;  sales  350  bbls. 
extra  Western  mess,  $11,  and  family  at  $13.50al3.75. 
Lard  higher  and  quiet  on  the  sjtot;  sales  750  tcs. 
prime  city,  6.30a6.2'i}c. ;  do.  Western,  63c. ;  No.  1  do., 
6.30c.;  oft  grade  do.,  6Jc. ;  for  future  delivery  a  fair 
trade  was  done;  refined  for  the  Continent,  6.77}c. 
Bacon  higher  and  dull;  long  and  short  clear,  5.20c. ; 
long  clear,  5}c.  Cut  meats  steady.  Butter  weak ;  new 
Stale,  palls,  14al6c. ;  and  new  Western  creamery,  15a 
19c.  Cheese  steady ;  State  factory,  6a8c.  Fresh  eggs, 
10}al2c. 

Seed — Linseed  is  quiet;  quoted  at  $1.90,  time,  bid. 
Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  $1.35.  Clover  Is  unchang¬ 
ed;  quoted  at  6a6}c.  for  prime,  and  6}a63c.  for  choice 
Western. 

Sundries — Naval  stores  vere  quiet,  but  steady; 
spirits  turraintlne,  3U}c. ;  common  to  good  strained 
rosins,  $1.35al.40.  Petroleum  was  easier  at  8?c.  for 
refined  In  bbls. ;  20,000  bbls.  sold  at  this  price.  Tallow 
steady  and  quiet  at  6}c.  for  prime. 

Vegetables — For  potatoes  while  there  Is  no  marked 
change  In  prices,  yet  the  disposition  to  sell  with  the 
advanced  season  throws  the  market  a  little  In  the 
buyers’  favor.  Sweet  potatoes  show  no  Important 
change,  having  a  light  sale. 

Wool — The  Boston  market  the  past  week  has  been 
rather  lower  for  fine  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces, 
and  holders  are  still  free  sellers  at  current  rates. 
The  sales  comprise  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces, 
X,  XX,  and  XXX  and  above  at  32a33}c. ;  X  and  No.  1 
Mlchlgaau  at  29a34c. ;  X  New  York  and  Vermont  at 
27iJa28c. ;  New  Hampshire  and  other  fleeces  at  25a31c. ; 
delaine  and  combing  fleeces  at  33b37}c.  ;  unwashed 
combing  at  25a27c. ;  Oregon,  Eastern  and  Valley  at 
21b25c  ;  Tttcas  at  14}a22}c.;  Territory  at  16a21  }c. ;  Col¬ 
orado  at  14al7c. ;  scoured  at  38a57c. ;  tub  washed  at 
‘23a26c. ;  .super  and  X  pulled  at  22}a39c.  In  California 
wool  the  sales  were  214,000  lbs.  at  18a22c.  for  Spring, 
and  ll}al8c.  for  Fall. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  April  28, 1879. 

Beeves— Total  for  the  week,  9,061;  total  last  week, 
10,334;  corresponding  week  last  year,  10,389.  The 
4.340  fresh  cattle  offered  to-day  were  slowly  worked 
off  at  8!a9}c.  per  lb.  for  poor  to  good  steers,  and  10a 
16}c.  for  prime  and  extra  do.,  with  one  car  load,  1,656 
lbs.  average,  sold  at  10}c.,  to  dress  57  lbs.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  about  the  same  as  re[)orted  last  Friday.  Ex- 
IKtrters  used  700,  Incluillng  1,000  for  shlpnient  alive. 
Shipments  tor  week  ended  Saturday,  50  live  cattle, 
and  7,397  quarters  of  beef. 

Milch  Cows — Recent  stringent  orders  by  the  State 
Cattle  Disease  Commissioners  rt'Strlctlng  the  move¬ 
ment  of  milch  cows  and  all  store  cattle,  operate  to 
limit  the  traffic  In  milch  cows,  and  barely  27  fresh 
cows  were  offered.  These  were  peddled  out  at  $36n 
$55  racb.  Including  4  very  fair  State  cows  sold  this 
morning  at  $45  each. 

Calves — Market  a  trifle  firmer  at  2}a6c.  per  lb.  for 
poor  to  prime. 

Sheep— Trade  In  sheep  and  Iambs  dull  at  easier 
prices,  with  7,520  offered,  and  selling  slowly  at  5b6}c. 
per  lb.  for  unshorn,  and  i}a5}c.for  clipped,  with  1  car 
loa<l  of  extra  clipped  sheep,  117  lbs.  average,  sold  at 
$5  60  per  100  lbs.,  and  some  clipped  yearlings  up  to 
$6.  Spring  lambs  sold  at  8}a9}c.  per  lb.  generally. 
Exporters  took  about  800  fat  sheep  to-day.  Shipments 
for  the  week,  981  live  sheep,  and  2,210  carcasses  of 
mutton. 

SWINE— Hogs  quiet  at  $3.5004  per  100  lbs.  for  poor 
to  good,  alive,  with  10,400  received.  Ex|H)rls  lor  the 
week  415  live  hogs,  and  175  dressed  do.  Dressed  hogs 
IlsAc} ;  pigs  5}c. 
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